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POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE CENTRAL BANK 
PLAN. 


NOTHING more significant polit- 
ically and financially has hap- 
pened in a long time than the declara- 
tion made by President Tarr in the re- 
cent speech before the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce in which the Presi- 
dent came out in favor of the central 
bank scheme and also praised the work 
of Senator Atpricu. This may be tak- 
en as indicating that in the next general 
election, or possibly in the Congress 
elections of 1910, the Republican party 
will be committed to the central bank 
idea, and to the kind of monetary leg- 
islation favored by Mr. Avpricu. 

We have no purpose at this time to 
discuss the merits and defects of the 
central bank proposition. We have de- 
clared more than once that as between 
the present system and the central bank 
the latter is preferable. But, in our 
judgment, it would be better to permit 
all existing banks to issue credit notes, 
under proper restrictions, or if the note- 
issuing privilege is to be limited to cer- 
tain institutions, that all the reserve city 
banks be made banks of issue. This, 
in our opinion, would have the advan- 
tages of the central bank plan without 
the objectionable features appertaining 
to the latter. 

But it is rather in its political than 
financial and banking aspects that the 
central bank proposal now becomes of 
interest. What will be the effect upon 
the relations of the two parties? Will 


the dead Democracy be galvanized into 
life by this issue which will recall the 
stirring memories of the days when the 
Hero of New Orleans was a popular 
idol? 

Undoubtedly the central bank scheme 
will widen the breach between the East- 
ern and Western Republicans which 
was plainly manifest in the recent tariff 
legislation. Will the disruption be so 
great as to bring the Democracy into 
power? That will depend upon the 
course taken by the vpposition party. 
If the Democratic party shall confine 
itself purely to a policy of negation, of- 
fering nothing better than the central 
bank plan, the latter will go through 
with a rush. But if the Democrats shall 
have the political sagacity to bring for- 
ward a sound measure, and one that 
would be free from the valid objections 
which may be urged against the central 
bank, they will have a good chance of 
dislodging the Republicans from power. 

If, under the leadership of someone 
like Governor Harmon of Ohio, the 
Democrats should propose a credit cur- 
rency to be issued by all the existing 
banks, or a plan limiting the issue of 
bank notes to the reserve cities, or some 
form of union of banks through the 
clearing-houses, they would have the ad- 
vantage of a measure equally as service- 
able as the central bank and much less 
open to hostile criticism. But, on the 
other hand, if they merely attack the 
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central bank scheme, proposing nothing 
better, or if they propose something 
worse—like the issue of Government 
paper “money,” for example—the Re- 
publicans will have nothing to fear. 

One of the most popular men ever 
in public life was Henry Cray of Ken- 
tucky. He made the United States bank 
a political issue, and upon that issue 
he was defeated for the Presidency. 
Whether Mr. Tarr and Mr. Avpricu 
can carry to success a measure too bur- 
densome for the “Mill Boy of the 
Slashes,” remains to be seen. 

Already there is a pretty sharp cleav- 
age between the Eastern and Western 
Republicans, and it is believed that the 
central bank issue will increase the ex- 
isting hostility of the two factions. 
Many people think they see in Senator 
Avpricu’s central bank plan a design 
to concentrate financial power in the 
hands of certain favored interests. 
However this may be, we do not believe 
that a central bank system is the best 
thing, either from a barkiag or political 
standpoint. What we greatly fear is 
that this proposal will provoke such bit- 
ter antagonism that no currency legis- 
lation of any kind will be obtainable. 
This would be unfortunate, for reform 
is urgently needed. 

We hope to see some alternative pro- 
posal brought forth that will effect the 
beneficial changes in oar currency and 
banking systems that are seen to be d« 
sirable, but that will be entirely fair to 
all and not open to the objection of be- 
ing a monopoly. Such a measure, in 
short, in whose support all patriotic 
citizens can be united. 


APAN’S statesmen apparently do not 
believe that a public debt is a pub- 

lic blessing. According to a recent To- 
kio dispatch, a sum is to be set aside 
annually for paying the interest and 
principal of the debt so that in twenty 
years the total debt may be wiped out. 
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Unforeseeable circumstances may pre- 
vent these expectations from being ful- 
ly realized, but no doubt the debt will 
be rapidly and steadily reduced. 

The Japanese policy is a wise one, 
for in time of peace if large sums are 
applied to debt reduction the Govern- 
ment will be in a much better position 
if war should occur, being able to bor- 
row larger sums and at more favorable 
rates than would be possible were a 
huge debt already hanging over the 
country. 

Although a much wealthier nation 
than Japan, the United States has not 
of late years consistently followed a 
policy of debt reduction. This has been 
due partly to the fact that the exten- 
sion of the functions of the Federal 
Government has opened up new sources 
of expenditure, and partly to the fact 
that our antiquated system of issuing 
bank circulation really compels the 
maintenance of an enormous public 
debt so that the banks may have a basis 
for their circulating notes. 

While the credit of the United States 
remains good and the debt is not bur- 
densome, yet with such abundant rev- 
enues at command both the greenbacks 
and the bonded debt might have been 
paid off long ago, thus effecting an 
immense saving and placing the coun- 
try in an unassailable position should 
an emergency arise calling for a large 
use of the public credit. 


RADUALLY American banking- 
houses are obtaining a share in 
international financial operations. Quite 
recently a transaction was reported in 
which Messrs. George W. Young & Co. 
of New York provided the $12,000,900 
necessary for refunding the debt of 
Guatemala. 

Possibly of late years our great 
banking institutions have not given 
proper attention to the opportunities 
for investments of this character. The 
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national banks as custodians of ont-of- 
town deposits are hardly in a position to 
enter the international securities nmar- 
ket. Stock Exchange loans, whatever 
their defects, generally furnish the 
readiest means of realization. 

But New York has a large number 
of private bankers not receiving out- 
of-town bank deposits, and therefore 
not under the necessity of being re- 
quired to pay out immense sums of 
money on short notice. These bankers 
have the capital and the financial ex- 
perience required successfully to carry 
on the negotiation of foreign Govern- 
ment loans. It may be expected that 
this kind of banking business will con- 
tinue to grow, and to attain large pro- 
portions in the near future. 


GECRETARY KNOX’S action in cre- 
ating a new division in the State 
Department to be known as the “Di- 
vision of Latin-American Affairs,” em- 
phasizes the enlarged attention that is 
being paid to our neighboring republics 
by the Government of the United States. 
Supplementing the work of the Inter- 
national Bureau of American Repub- 
lics, the new division ought to furnish 
ample facilities for extending our com- 
mercial relations with Latin-America, 
so far as these facilities may be fur- 
nished at all by the Government. 

The functions of the State Depart- 
ment are chiefly of a political charac- 
ter, and the Bureau of American Re- 
publics, whose governing board is com- 
posed of the Ambassadors and foreign 
ministers from the Latin-American na- 
tions, is also semi-diplomatic in its or- 
ganization and functions. 

Naturally, the cultivation of amica- 
ble relations among different countries 
is an important preliminary to inter- 
national trade, and therefore the ser- 
vice rendered to American commerce by 
the State Department and by the Bu- 
reau of American Republics has been 


immense. Both the Department and 
the Bureau have been energetic, and the 
Bureau of American Republics has done 
very much more than to indulge in dip- 
lomatic amenities. It has conducted a 
live campaign of education and has 
been quick to call attention to oppor- 
tunities for extending our commerce to- 
ward the South. 

Without attempting in the slightest to 
depreciate the value of what has been 
done by these agencies, it may be said 
that neither the State Department nor 
the Bureau of American Republics can 
render exactly the service that is needed 
to extend our trade with Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America. No Govern- 
ment department can do anything, ex- 
cept indirectly, to sell our goods abroad 
or to add to our foreign investments. 
The accusation would at once arise that 
the power of the Government was being 
employed in furthering private business. 

The work being presented by the 
State Department and the Bureau of 
American Republics should be fully 
maintained, but in addition there should 
be a strong organization in New York, 
purely of a business character, that 
would not only cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with the southern republics, and 
collect and disseminate information 
about them, but that would push the 
sale of our goods in a business fashion, 
and that would provide some practical 
means of utilizing the opportunities for 
trade and enterprise so abundantly of- 
fered in Latin-America. 


POSTAL savings banks are to be 

recommended to Congress in the 
President’s next annual message, ac- 
cording to recent reports. Hopes are 
expressed that the deposits obtained by 
the postal savings banks may be used in 
“taking up” the two per cent. bonds 
now outstanding and which have already 
suffered considerable depreciation. 
Should this policy be carried out it 
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would mean that these bonds, which 
have not turned out to be desirable in- 
vestments for the national banks, would 
be shifted upon the postal savings bank 
depositors. Those who have given con- 
scientious attention to the investment 
of savings deposits might hesitate to 
recommend the purchase of two per 
cent. bonds that are depreciating and 
liable to go below par. Of course, in 
this case, since the Government guar- 
antees the deposits, the chance of loss 
is negligible. 

President Tarr is reported as say- 
ing that the postal savings banks would 
attract deposits only from those per- 
sons of foreign birth who are afraid to 
trust the existing savings banks. 
Strange, that banks which are good 
enough for native-born Americans 
should not be good enough for the for- 
eign-born population, but that the lat- 
ter must have class legislation designed 
especially for them! Probably a cam- 
paign of education conducted by the 
savings banks of the country might dis- 
pel the distrust which the European 
element of our population is declared 
to entertain for the banks into which the 
American joyfully pours his savings. 
The remedy for ignorance is education, 
not legislation. 


EGARDING the safety of savings 
deposits in this country, it was 
stated in an address by Col. F. H. Fries 
before the South Carolina Bankers’ As- 
sociation last summer that in the year 
1906 the loss to savings bank deposit- 
ors in the United States was less than 
three ten-thousandths of one per cent. 
In several of the States, where mutual 
savings banks exist, in recent years no 
losses whatever have been sustained. 
Colonel Fries pointed out that a great 
deal of the money sent abroad by for- 
eigners residing in this country was not 
sent because of distrust of our banks, 
but it went to support dependent rela- 


tives in the Old Country. Inquiry and 
observation upon the part of any one 
interested will confirm this statement. 

If postal savings banks seemed es- 
sential to the prosperity of the country, 
Tue Bankers MaGazine would heart- 
ily favor them, whether or not they 
would cut into the business of the other 
banks. But we are unable to see any 
real demand for such a departure. 
There are some serious banking and cur- 
rency problems demanding immediate 
attention. We wish that President 
Tart might devote his energies to these 
matters which so vitally concern the 
well-being of the people rather than to 
a scheme which offers little other ad- 
vantages save possibly the cultivation 
of the foreign vote. 


OWER in the financial world, as 
often short-lived. 
One man for a time becomes king, then 
along comes Death and with a pin bores 
through the castle wall—and farewell, 
king. The late E. H. Harriman, 
though long a prominent figure in the 
financial world, became only recently a 
great railroad magnate. His rise to 
almost supreme power in railway con 
trol was so sudden as to excite admira- 
tion for sheer brilliancy of achieve- 
ment. As customarily happens in such 
cases, the dazzling success of his ex- 
ploits obscured the methods employed. 
Perhaps if these were carefully ana- 
lyzed they would prove neither much 
better nor much worse than those which 
have characterized railroad manageme:.t 
for at least a generation. 

Mr. Harriman’s operations have not, 
of course, been exempt from harsh crit- 
icism. Yet he had a dim perception of 
the principal that will some day uni- 
versally obtain in the management oF 
great public-service corporations— that 
they shall be operated with due regard 
to the rights and the needs of the com- 
Mr. Harriman in 


elsewhere, is 


munities they serve. 
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his railway activities was guided by 
practices and traditions that have long 
been considered legitimate and natural. 
With these he could hardly have broken 
had he chose to do so. But he began to 
work in the right direction, and others 
of a newer day will complete the labors 
begun by him. His financial genius was 
unquestioned, and his grasp of the de- 
tails of railway construction and man- 
agement almost marvellous. He was, 
moreover, a great optimist, always be- 
lieving in the widening prosperity of 
the country. He had the courage to 
build railway lines with a view to the 
needs of to-morrow, clearly foreseeing 
the rise of future empires of production 
and trade. That he was regarded with 
great interest, with affection almost, by 
the majority of the people, was shown 
by the keen attention his illness excited 
and the regret which his death occa- 
sioned. 

Men of Mr. Harriman’s ability in or- 
ganizing and directing railway enter- 
prise are not numerous. His loss was 
one that the business world deeply felt. 


Y a recent court decision the direc- 

tors of a trust company have been 

held individually liable for the losses 

caused depositors through the company’s 
failure. 

Undoubtedly public opinion—which 
affects the courts more or less—is com- 
ing to demand stricter accountability 
from directors of banks and trust com- 
panies. The courts will not go outside 
the laws, but they may construe them 
a little more narrowly than heretofore. 

Bank directors are bound for their 
own protection to take notice of this 
tendency. They ean no longer afford 
to neglect to inform themselves of their 
duties; and unless they give that rea- 
sonable attention to them which the 
law requires, they may find themselves 
called upon to pay losses that will en- 
tirely absorb their fortunes. 


There may be danger that the courts 
will go to extremes in holding directors 
responsible for bank losses, and thus 
frighten many of the best men off of 
bank boards, but generally where direc- 
tors have been held individually liable 
it has been where there was a gross neg- 
lect of duty. Decisions of this char- 
acter have a wholesome influence, and 
bank directors who suffer from them 
cannot reasonably complain. Harsh 
and exacting construction of the laws 
governing the duties of bank directors 
are not necessary, but, on the other 
hand, the director who regards his posi- 
tion as purely ornamental should not 
be surprised if he is called upon to pay 
the cost usually appertaining to the en- 
joyment of luxury. 


DIFFICULTY in securing sensible 

currency legislation has empha- 
sized the defects inseparable from a 
Democratic form of government. These 
defects are multiplied almost indefinite- 
ly in a country of such vast extent and 
with so many diverse interests as the 
United States. Compact republics like 
San Marino or Andorra may experience 
little or no trouble in concentrating pub- 
lic opinion to the extent necessary to ob- 
tain action on any given problem con- 
sistent with the simplest rules of com- 
mon sense. Even in our own States leg- 
islation not infrequently gives evidence 
of having been intelligently shaped. 
But in Congress when any question 
comes up that is liable to affect adverse- 
ly the position of the party temporarily 
in power, it is next to impossible for an 
agreement to be reached without mak- 
ing so many compromises as to bargain 
away almost every sound principle. If 
the subject of legislation be the cur- 
rency or banking, the difficulties ordi- 
narily experienced will be added to 
many times over. For in some way the 
people of the United States have come 
to believe that any measure proposed by 
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experts for improving our currency and 
banking systems must be designed to 
serve some private end or to enslave 
the masses in the service of the “money 
power.” 

This attitude of the public mind on 
these questions is peculiar. We do not 
know that it prevails elsewhere. It is 
especially singular, for this is certainly 
an enlightened nation, measured by all 
approved standards. Congress may pass 
a law authorizing the use of airships, 
wireless telegraphy, or any modern im- 
provement, by the army or navy, and 
no one objects. In our business meth- 
ods we are abreast of the most progres- 
sive nations, if we are not ahead of 
them. Our discoverers outrun those of 
other nations in finding the boreal pole. 
In every department of scientific inves- 
tigation and industrial activity, this is a 
progressive country. And as individu- 
als we are not given to superstitions. 
When members of our families become 
sick we do not call in a witch-doctor to 
practice incantations, but we rely upon 
physicians and surgeons trained in the 
most scientific schools. 

When Congress authorizes the con- 
struction of a battleship, it does not 
confine the task to somebody whose me- 
chanical ability is insufficient to make a 
cornstalk fiddle, but it selects the great- 
est mechanical geniuses of the country. 

But if anything is to be done with the 
currency or with banking, the man who 
knows least about these matters will be 
the one whose advice is most religiously 
followed. The student or the man of 
practical experience in dealing with 
these problems has no voice whatever. 

It might be said, of course, that 
those who imagine themselves experts 
are self-deceived. But Congress itself 
does not take that position. Talk with 
Senators and Representatives who have 
supported the unsoundest measures, and 
they will freely admit that the experts 
are right. They will tell you, how- 
ever, that legislation rarely follows sci- 
entific lines, and there are so many con- 
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flicting opinions and interests to be rec- 
onciled, that nothing really worth while 
can be done. At the present time this 
may be true, but we believe that with 
patience and education the situation may 
be changed before the end of the pres- 
ent century. 

When ALexanver Hamitton devised 
a scheme of government far less Demo- 
cratic than that we now have, he exhib- 
ited that impatience of delay in carry- 
ing out great reforms that characterizes 
many able minds. No doubt with an 
autocratic or semi-autocratic form of 
government it would be much easier to 
correct the existing faults in our mone- 
tary and banking systems. Witness the 
reforms effected by Wirre in Russia 
and by Limanrour in Mexico. With us 
sueh enlightened financial _ policies 
are seemingly an impossibility. Actu- 
ally they are not. But they will require 
much time and inexhaustible patience. 
A long era of discussion and education 
must precede them. But when they are 
finally accomplished we shall enjoy an 
advantage possessed by neither Russia 
nor Mexico. We shall have an elector- 
ate informed and capable of exercising 
sound judgment upon these problems, 
ready and able to defeat proposals that 
might be put forward by finance min- 
isters less able than Count Witte or 
Senor Limanrovur. 

This is an immense advantage, per- 
haps more than worth all the terrible 
cost imposed upon the country by our 
delay in adopting monetary and bank- 
ing reforms obviously needed. 


Ovr system of municipal government 

has become so burdened with in- 
competency and fraud that in many cit- 
ies of the country the old plan of elect- 
ing a full set of officers to administer 
affairs has been superseded by a meth- 
od where the city government is vested 
in the hands of a commission who run 
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things much as the managers of a pri- 
vate business would do. 

The commission idea seems growing 
in popular favor. And these bodies no 
longer confine their functions to inves- 
tigating and reporting upon the various 
problems they are appointed to deal 
with, but they are clothed with executive 
and judicial functions, and the “rules” 
they may make verge closely upon legis- 
lative acts. 

In no department of the Federal Govy- 
ernment is there greater need for the ex- 
ercise of discretion than in the Treas- 
ury Department. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is bound by laws almost as un- 
alterable as those of the Medes and Per- 
sians, yet the conditions under which 
these laws must be administered are per- 
petually changing. A huge surplus this 
year changes to a deficit next. Con- 
ducting operations powerfully affecting 
the money market, and acting under 
fixed laws, he finds the situation subject 
to sudden and violent fluctuations. He 
is hampered often by these laws in tak- 
ing a course that would immensely ben- 
efit the Treasury and the country. 

Either the Secretary himself should 
be vested with larger discretionary pow- 
ers, or he should have the assistance of 
a Treasury board or commission that 
would enable him promptly to take such 
action as the public interests require. 
Danger from abuse of this power would 
not be very great, since the President 
always has the right of removal. 

A locomotive engineer who was pre- 
vented by the rules of the company from 
reducing speed in rounding a sharp 
curve, or who could not take on fuel 
and water without first getting a favor- 
able vote from the board of directors, 
would be seriously handicapped in mov- 
ing his train, but not more hampered 
than is the Secretary of the Treasury 
in conducting his fiscal and financial 
operations under the present inflexible 
system, 
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EW banking territory is opened up 

by the recent discovery of the 
North Pole. Very beautiful building 
material may be obtained from the ice- 
fields of the boreal regions, and there 
will be unlimited “ice” which may be 
put up as collateral for loans. The di- 
rectors may suffer occasionally from at- 
tacks of “cold feet,” but they may con- 
sole themselves that it will take a year 
for any of the Comptroller’s letters to 
reach them. Bank clerks and officers 
will have to subsist chiefly on blubber, 
but when they close the bank at night 
they will go to their ice bungalow 
chuckling gleefully over the fact that 
they can go to bed and sleep for six 
months. Their dreams may be disturbed 
through this long vacation by dread of 
what the bank examiner may be doing 
while they slumber. For the cold they 
must endure there will be compensa- 
tions. No perspiring depositors will ever 
rush up to the cage and ask “Is this hot 
enough for you?” It will never be nec- 
essary to look at the clock. Six months 
of sleep and six months of work, more 
or less, will be the rule. There will be 
no worrying about the price of ice for 
the coming summer. The bank clerk’s 
wife may wear furs whose richness the 
belles of Broadway or State street would 
envy. There being no real estate, loans 
on this kind of collateral will never 
trouble the banker. If a clerk happens 
to become a defaulter, the officers of the 
bank may safely assume that he has fled 
in but one direction—toward the South. 
Thus the labor of catching fugitive 
clerks will be greatly simplified. Ex- 
travagance upon the part of bankers 
will be evidenced by the style of their 
sledges and the number of dogs used in 
drawing them. Drafts payable the day 
after acceptance will have six months 
to run. A note payable thirty days af- 
ter date will not mature for so many 
years that the maker may be rich or 
dead by the time he is called upon to 
pay. Altogether, the new banking ter- 
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ritory offers many novel attractions of 
which our capitalists may be expected 
to take prompt advantage. 


ROFIT as an incentive to the in- 
crease or decrease of bank notes 
should be eliminated, according to an 
address delivered recently before the 
Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association by 
Mr. VreEELAND, Chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the 
House. 

It is precisely this element of profit, 
causing one bank to try to keep its own 
notes in circulation and the notes of 
other banks out of circulation, that 
maintains the bank-note circulation in 
a healthful condition. With that mo- 
tive absent, the issue of notes will be 
subject to arbitrary influences much less 
likely to adapt the volume of circulation 
to business needs. 

Profit is the chief motive of all other 
kinds of business. Why should the is- 
sue of bank notes be an exception? Is 
that function a business operation or a 
charitable undertaking? Mr. Vree- 
LAND would have a great central bank, 
to manage the banking reserves and the 
note issues with regard to the public 
welfare rather than the securing of in- 
creased profits. If the profit of the 
business of issuing notes should be de- 
termined by the general conditions of 
trade, we should think that the most 
natural element for determining the 
volume of circulating notes. 

Of course, a body of gentlemen could 
be associated together to regulate the 
reserves and note issues “for the public 
welfare,” but their action would be ar- 
bitrary, and we see no reason why it is 
necessary to go to the trouble of creat- 
ing a central bank for any such pur- 
pose. 

Mr. VreeLanp, who was one of the 
authors of the Aldrich-Vreeland Cur- 
rency Act, declared in his Pennsylvania 
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address that gold and not bonds was the 
proper basis for bank-note circulation. 
Though he seems to have made this dis- 
covery at a late day, we are glad that 
he has made it at all. 


HAT appears on the surface to be 

an important departure was the re- 
cent announcement by the Bank of 
France that hereafter commercial paper 
drawn on foreign centers would be re- 
ceived at that institution and _ its 
branches for discount. Actually, how- 
ever, while this departure is not without 
significance, it is less important than it 
seems, for the French credit banks have 
been accustomed already to rediscount- 
ing such paper at the Bank of France. 
The new move, therefore, is simply in 
the line of doing directly what has here- 
tofore been done indirectly. 

One reason which doubtless impelled 
the Bank of France to take a step which 
may widen its operations was the con- 
tinued growth in the gold reserve, the 
total now being about 3,700,000,000 
frances. 


EERING the field of their opera- 
tions from the United States to 
other countries, the muck-rakers are 
stirring up a lively muss in our neigh- 
boring republic to the South. Under 
the strikingly sensational title of “Bar- 
barous Mexico,” one of the magazines 
published in New York recently pro- 
posed to show up the real or alleged 
iniquities of the peonage system in Mex- 
ico. 

These are times when many persons 
seem to think that in order to attract at- 
tention, or to make money, something 
sensational must be done. Newspapers 
and magazines wishing to extend their 
popularity outbid one another in shriek- 
ing appeals for notoriety. And if we 
are to measure success by the number 
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of copies sold, or the amount received 
for advertising, it must be admitted 
that these methods appear justified by 
the results. Yet there is another, and 
we believe a higher standard, by which 
success may be estimated. The tem- 
porary prosperity achieved by those 
publications that have cultivated the 
art of sensationalism has begotten many 
imitators of this method of enlisting 
popular attention. “Barbarous Mex- 
ico” sounds so much more promising of 
something thrilling and exciting than 
would a modest title like “Progressive 
Mexico.” 

It is an era of sensationalism, in the 
press, the drama, and even the church 
has not wholly escaped its pernicious in- 
fluence. To this fact we attribute the 
purposed publication of the articles 
mentioned. Probably the publishers of 
the magazine in question were not ani- 
mated by ill will toward Mexico or by 
any lofty desire of freeing the peons. 
They were looking for a series of arti- 
cles that would make the magazine sell. 
Editors in these days are bedevilled by 
publishers for something  striking— 
learning, information, dignity—all must 
give place to the demand for shilling- 
shockers. The editor who tries to re- 





sist these appeals is deemed an old 
fogy, hopelessly behind the times. “Give 
me an account of slaughtering animals 
by a famous hunter, and I will pay the 
highest price ever paid for ‘literary’ 
work.” That voices the position of the 
majority of the magazine publishers of 
to-day. Where this craving for sensa- 
tion will end, no one can tell. It has 
destroyed already all pretensions to lit- 
erary form and taste in every magazine 
in the United States, with two or three 
exceptions. The average magazine to- 
day is far below the dime-novel series 
of a generation ago. 

Where real abuses exist the country 
suffering from them will gain by their 
exposure, and if the peonage system 
prevails in Mexico, and the circum- 


stances and conditions permit of its 
gradual or immediate abolition, the 
mere calling attention to the evil will 
not be harmful to the country, but 
beneficial. Suppression of real evils 
will only make matters worse in the 
long run. 

That Mexico has made tremendous 
progress under the wise administration 
of General Don Porririo Diaz we 
know from the testimony of those who 
have lived long in that country and from 
personal knowledge gained by contact 
with the people. Indeed, we doubt, all 
things considered, if any nation can 
show greater progress in a similar pe- 
riod. We do not lose sight of the fact 
that there are still great problems to 
be solved; that a system of democratic 
government remains to be wrought out, 
and the masses uplifted to a higher 
civilization. 

It is the testimony of those who have 
lived in Mexico for many years that 
formerly there were to be found only 
the very rich and the very poor. Ob- 
servation, recently made, enables us to 
say that this condition has changed. 
There are to be found in that country 
to-day many people who are not rich 
but who are by no means poor. 

Nor are the natives confined to man- 
ual labor and menial pursuits. You 
find them in stores, offices, banks—ev- 
erywhere almost. Railways have been 
built, schools abound, and surely if 
slowly the changes are going on which 
betoken the advent of a nation into the 
highest ranks of civilization. That 
President Diaz is earnestly, patriot- 
ically and wisely leading his country 
toward nobler aims and achievements, 
no one familiar with the facts can for 
a moment doubt. 

We have never believed in conceal- 
ing wrongs that needed publicity in or- 
der to insure their correction. But we 
have never thought much was to be 
gained by sticking one’s head into a 
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garbage-box and exclaiming that the 
world is decaying. 

This sensational episode, after all, 
resolves itself into a question of taste. 
The publication of articles under this 
insulting caption, in an American maga- 
zine, would be just as offensive to Mex- 
ico as would be the publication of a 
series of articles in a British magazine 
entitled “Uncle Samuel, the Grafter.” 

The most cultivated nations of the 
world have not been free from faults 
as serious as those alleged against Mex- 
ico. In its golden age, Greece tolerated 
slavery. France, its modern prototype, 
is reputed to be among the most wicked 
of modern States. Solid, respectable 
John Bull has been accused of forcing 
opium upon China at the cannon’s 
mouth. Even our own country, if one 
but employs a microscope, may be seen 
to have one or two minor blemishes. 

Mexico, too, has her defects. They 
are in the main those appertaining to 
human nature alike in all ages and in 
every clime, with some others growing 
out of the problem of dealing with an 
aboriginal race, which has not been an- 
nihilated but is gradually being uplift- 
ed from childish helplessness to self- 
sustaining manhood in preparation for 
the dignities and responsibilities of cit- 
izenship. The work to be done is vast 
and difficult. Discriminating, helpful 
criticism will not be resented, but wel- 
comed. 

The proposed series of articles on 
“Barbarous Mexico” seemed to us not 
only exceedingly offensive but mislead- 
ing and false, for they implied that the 
country has turned its face toward dark- 
ness rather than light—an assumption 
not warranted by the facts. 


AMERICANS residing in Mexico 

City were deeply indignant over 
this announcement, as may be seen from 
the following protest, adopted by a 
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committee representing the American 
Colony: 


“To the Editor of the ‘American Maga- 
zine.’ 


“Sir: The American colony of Mex- 
ico, through the undersigned commit- 
tee, considers it a duty to all Americans 
in Mexico, as well as an obligation to 
the interests of truth and justice, to 
protest against the proposed publica- 
tion of a series of articles in your mag- 
azine under the caption of ‘Barbarous 
Mexico.’ 

“(1)—Because the title is a mis- 
nomer and misleads the public. 

““(2)—Because the proposed articles, 
as indicated in your announcement, 
lead us to state that these articles must 
of necessity be exaggerations, 
and in most instances wilful misrepre- 


gross 


sentations on the part of the author. 


“We do not claim for the govern- 
ment of Mexico that perfection not even 
found in many other governments, but 
we predict that the economic conditions 
of this country do not justify the 
sweeping assertions made by your cor- 
respondents any more than a special 
exposition of lynchings, sweat-shop 
abuses, employment of convict labor or 
race riots, would justify the title of 
‘Barbarous United States’ to be ap- 
plied to a series of literary efforts to 
describe the backward conditions of our 
native land. 

“Your correspondent sees one of the 
sore spots on the body politic of a na- 
tion which has made prodigious strides 
along the highway of civilization dur- 
ing the past thirty years. He does not 
see the hundreds of thousands of hap- 
py homes, the prosperous and content- 
ed people, the modern cities, the flour- 
ishing industries, the schools conduct- 
ed in every nook and corner of the re- 
public. He takes no account of what 
Mexico was, is, and hopes to be. Crime 
and squalor, Mr. Editor, is the heritage 
of no nation in particular, neither is 
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progress and justice. There is so much 
that can be spoken and written of good 
that is in Mexico, without being obliged 
to make personal sacrifices, endure 
hardships and court great dangers, 
which your correspondent appears to 
have undergone, for the doubtful priv- 
ilege of calling attention to evils which 
this government is trying hard to rec- 
tify, not to mention those which do not 
exist outside of fevered imaginations. 

“Your statement that Mexico has no 
free press, no jury system and that the 
public school system in ‘vast districts is 
abolished because the governor needs 
the money, is absolutely untrue. Your 
charge that peonage is the rule of the 
great mass and that ‘chattel slavery ob- 
tains for hundreds of thousands,’ is 
as untrue as it would be were this 
charge made against the State of New 
York; and when your correspondent 
states that, so far as he knows, he is 
the only American who was ever in the 
Valle Nacional, he makes a statement 
which on the face of it proves malicious, 
because the Valle Nacional is as accessi- 
ble as Wall street, and beset with less 
dangers, and thousands of Americans 
have visited there. The Valle Nacional 
is simply a large valley, several times 
larger than the Mohawk, warmer in 
climate, devoted to the growing of to- 
bacco. It is not surrounded by walls, 
ditches nor sentries. The land is owned 
by several hundred small farmers, and, 
except for the fact that in some in- 
stances convict labor is hired there, it 
bears quite a decent reputation. As a 
health resort it is much to be preferred 
to the phosphate beds of Florida or 
the lumber camps of Alabama, where 
convict labor is also employed. 

“While this letter is subscribed by a 
committee appointed to present this 
matter to your attention, and is en- 
dorsed by the Society of the American 
Colony, we may add that if you desire 
further confirmation of our statements, 
we will undertake to S€py e the en- 


dorsement of thousands of respectable 
Americans living and _ flourishing 
throughout the entire republic. We also 
beg to refer you to the American am- 
bassador, Hon. Davin E. TuHompson;; to 
the American consul general, Hon. 
Arnotp E. SHANKLIN; to every Amer- 
ican consul, vice consul and commercial 
agent, accredited to Mexico by the gov- 
ernment at Washington, and to all the 
representatives of Eurypean powers in 
Mexico, for the truth of our assertions. 


“Very respectfully, 
“'W.. t... Vaan, 
“K. M. Vanzanpnt, JR., 
“W. W. Buake, 


“Committee of the American Colony.” 


A PDISON in one of his essays de- 
scribes an upholsterer in reduced 
circumstances who “deposed princes, 
settled the bounds of kingdoms and bal- 
anced the power of Europe with great 
justice and impartiality.” Having per- 
formed this great service, he modestly 
requested of the listener the-loan of 
half a crown—little enough, to be sure. 
Lately upon some newspapers and in- 
dividuals has seemed to devolve the duty 
of adjusting the future boundaries of 
certain American countries. We hope 
their reward may be no less than that 
received by Appison’s reduced uphol- 
sterer. In discussing these weighty 
suggestions we disclaim any intention 
of desiring to share in this reward; our 
share in it will be relinquished to the 
suffragettes. 

Mexico and Central America are the 
countries to which the upholsterer’s pro- 
totypes are now giving their attention. 
The Central American nations are po- 
litely informed that if they do not unite 
with Mexico, they will be gobbled up by 
the United States. Other prophets, 
who claim to be more far-seeing, assert 
that even Mexico’s manifest destiny will 








ultimately lead that country into the 
American Union. 

Oddly enough, as we think, these po- 
litical prophets have nothing to say 
about Canada, the country most closely 
allied to us by language and traditions. 
While they are about it, they might just 
as well combine everything from the 
Arctic circle to the hoped-for Panama 
Canal. It costs no more, and looks big- 
ger. 

Whether these suggestions are worthy 
of serious discussion may be questioned. 
So far as this country is concerned, we 
already have Puerto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines, and our experience with these 
recent Spanish dominions hardly whets 
our appetite for more. 

A war of conquest against any of the 
Latin-American countries is, of course, 
unthinkable. Public opinion in the Uni- 
ted States may not be beyond criticism, 
but it can never fall so low as to coun- 
tenance anything so foolish and brutal 
as that. 

We have no wish to usurp the func- 
tions of any of the modern political 
prophets, nor would we wish to say any- 
thing that would in the slightest reflect 
upon the political systems of Central 
America, yet it would seem that if these 
States are to relinquish their independ- 
ence at all, it would be natural for 
them to cast their lot with Mexico rath- 
er than with the United States. The 
former country is the more closely al- 
lied to them in race, language and po- 
litical methods. Were all the nations of 
Central America peacefully united to 
Mexico, the latter country would gain in 
territory and wealth, while greater polit- 
ical stability might be assured all round. 
Such a readjustment of international 
boundaries would nowhere be more 
warmly welcomed than in the United 
States. 
in making advances that might lead to 


But Mexico seems rather shy 


an absorption of her Central American 
neighbors. Some of the latter are a lit- 
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tle peppery, and Mexico may think she 
has troubles enough of her own. 

Are there any grounds for believing 
that Mexico itself will ultimately be- 
come American territory? The ques- 
tion is one of no practical importance at 
the present day. It is merely a matter 
of speculation about an event that may 
possibly happen at some remote period. 
Who can tell what events lie buried in 
the womb of Time? Americans may be 
pardoned for thinking that Mexico 
would benefit immensely by uniting with 
her northern neighbor. No sane Amer- 
ican, however, ever dreams of anything 
so wild as the conquest of Mexico. The 
great Latin-American Republic, under 
the wise leadership of Diaz, is working 
out its political destiny in accordance 
with the patriotic aspirations of its peo- 
ple. True, the question is often asked, 
“After Diaz, what?” To us this has al- 
ways seemed like an insult to Mexican 
patriotism and intelligence. The D1az 
régime has been sustained because it 
represented progress, law and order, 
and the same forces that have upheld 
his rule will insist that no backward 
step be taken when the reins of power 
an event 





have fallen from his hands 
which every friend of Mexico hopes 
may be long delayed. 

The acquisition of Latin-American 
territory by the United States, should 
such a thing ever take place, would al- 
most certainly mean bickering, discord 
and probably periodic revolution. But 
could Central America and Mexico form 
a peaceful union, based upon mutual 
understanding and good will, both would 
gain in stability, wealth and power, and 
attain to a higher place in the family 
of nations. 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by Sec- 
retary MacVeacu that none of 

the three per cent. Panama Canal bonds 
authorized in the new tariff law will be 
issued untionCongress shall have had 
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an opportunity of adjusting the tax 
upon. national bank circulation. As 
Congress has just had that opportunity 
and failed to grasp it, the Secretary’s 
course may occasion some surprise. He 
has decided for the present to fill the 
gap in the revenues by the issue of three 
per cent. certificates of indebtedness. 

Perhaps the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may hope that Congress will. de- 
prive the Panama bonds yet to be is- 
sued of the circulation privilege alto- 
gether, which would undoubtedly be 
wise. At all events, his course in delay- 
ing the issue of the new bonds, in view 
of their possible influence in depreciat- 
ing the two per cents., is to be commend- 
ed. 


(COMMENDATION of the bank- 

note system of Mexico was made 
a short time ago by the Boston “Trans- 
cript.” In previous issues of THE 
BanKERs MaGazine this system has 
been fully described by Sefior Casasus, 
a distinguished Mexican financial au- 
thority. 

The distinctive feature of the Mexi- 
can system is that it practically com- 
bines the advantages of a central bank 
with local banks of issue. In effect the 
same end might be reached in this coun- 
try by limiting the note issues to the 
banks of the three central reserve cities 
—New York, St. Louis and Chicago— 
and the banks of the other reserve cities. 
Taking into account the larger amount 
of business transacted here and _ the 
greater wealth and population, this 
would give us a fair approximation to 
the system worked out by Minister 
Limantovur in Mexico. 


BY showing up the record of Speaker 

CANNON on financial questions, 
Mr. Fow er, the former Chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 


has made it clear about what kind of 
currency legislation may be expected 
while the House is ruled as it is at 
present. The existing method of con- 
trolling the organization and proceed- 
ings of the House of Representatives 
makes it exceedingly difficult to secure 
a fair debate and proper consideration 
of important public measures. The par- 
ty whip is used to coerce and intimi- 
date members who fear that any oppo- 
sition to the ruling element will be pun- 
ished. That this fear rests upon solid 
ground Mr. Fowter’s own experience 
amply illustrates. 

To the list of unsound financial meas- 
ures which Mr. Cannon has supported, 
according to Mr. Fowrer’s charge, 
ought to be added the Aldrich-Vreeland 
law. 


VIDENCE of the progress of 
knowledge of banking and cur- 
rency questions was afforded by the pub- 
lication in the August number of the 
“Bulletin of the American Institute of 
Banking” of three prize essays on these 
subjects. The first prize essay was by 
W. G. Meaper of Providence, R. I.; 
the second by Harry J. Peratr’s of 
Pittsburgh, and the third by Joun Dr 
M. Werts of Pittsburgh. We regret our 
inability to summarize in this place the 
leading points of each essay. 

The conclusions reached by these 
three contestants all favor a credit cur- 
rency. The essays are remarkable for 
a thorough comprehension of the intri- 
cacies of our currency and banking sys- 
tems and for a clear and logical pre- 
sentation of the problems involved in the 
reforms that have been proposed. 

Productions of this character must 
have a beneficial influence in educating 
public opinion. They show that the 
younger bankers are studying these 
questions attentively and to excellent 
purpose. The young banker does not 
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appear to be so closely bound by tradi- 
tion as his elders are, and he is reach- 
ing conclusions generally in accord with 
advanced thought. We have said hercto- 
fore that the hope for currency reform 
lies with the younger bankers of the 
country. They are more hospitable to 
new ideas than some of the older fel- 
lows, and, what is not less important, 
they are eager to inform themselves 
thoroughly in relation to banking and 
currency matters on the theoretical as 
well as on the practical side. 

The American Institute of Banking 
is doing excellent service to the cause 
of education on the currency and bank- 
ing in offering prizes for essays on these 
topics. The papers referred to are mer- 
itorious and reflect great credit upon 
their authors. 

A stable monetary and banking sys- 
tem is one of the essentials to the con- 
tinued prosperity of the country. The 
bank clerks may profitably study this 
subject, for it is one in which they are 
deeply concerned since their own inter- 
ests are bound up with the institutions 
they serve, and these again with the 
welfare of the business community as a 
whole. 


[EpFFicits in the postal revenues 

have lately caused serious concern 
to the Administration, which is seeking 
to lessen the gap between income and 
outgo. The rural free delivery system 
is charged with responsibility for a con- 
siderable portion of the deficits in the 
Post Office Department, but the admis- 
sion of too many publications to the 
second-class privilege, and the tricks to 
which some Congressmen are said to re- 
sort when the time comes for fixing 
the compensation of the railroads for 
carrying the mails, may have been im- 
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portant factors also. Anyway, there is 
a big deficit. 

Some people are disposed to make 
light of this chronic deficiency of postal 
receipts. They contend that the post 
office is a great educational agency, and 
no one should object if its expenditures 
are greater than its income. Cheap 
postage rates are indisputably a bless- 
ing, but if these rates could be main- 
tained and the Department be made 
self-sustaining, it would lessen none of 
the present benefits and would be a dis- 
tinct gain to the national purse. 

Perhaps the people would rather see 
the present deficit made good from the 
Treasury than to suffer any curtailment 
of the free-delivery system or an in- 
crease in postal rates. Greater efficiency 
and economy of management might 
change the deficit into a surplus. 

With the Post Office Department 
running behind some $20,000,000 annu- 
ally, we can see no reason why it should 
take upon itself the burden of conduct- 
ing a savings bank. A concern that 
cannot pay expenses is hardly a su:t- 
able custodian of the people’s savings. 


Ovk paper currency is shortly to be 

overhauled and made more artistic 
and uniform, according to reports of 
an interview with Secretary MacVeaGu. 


The American paper currency, while 
very convenient and useful, is not ex- 
actly a thing of beauty, though it may 
be a joy forever. Secretary Mac- 
VeAGH’s efforts to have it conform to a 
higher artistic standard and to make it 
more uniform are altogether commend- 
able. We hope while he is about it he 
will devise some scheme whereby we may 
always get those clean crisp bills so 
dear to the drama and the writers of 
pathetic stories. 
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IV.—THE SCOTTISH GROUP. 
By W. R. Lawson. 
(Continued from September BANKERS MAGAZINE, page 333.) 


AVING seen how the Scottish 
banks regarded their note issues 
in 1841 and how vigorously they 
worked them, it may be interesting 
to supplement that with a present 
day view of the subject. In 1905 
Mr. Robert Blythe, the manager of 
the Union Bank of Scotland, at- 
tended the annual convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association as a spe- 
cial guest and read a paper on the Scot- 
tish system of banking. His exposition 
was at once clear and comprehensive, 
especially as to the operation of the 
note issues. Regarding these he had 
various false conceptions to correct be- 
fore disclosing the true secret of their 
value. 

“The thirty-four private and joint 
stock banks in England have authorized 
(fixed) issues* of £1,755,952. The ten 
joint stock banks in Scotland have au- 
thorized (fixed) issues of £2,676,350. 
But now comes the striking difference 
between the two countries. The Eng- 
lish banks do not appreciate the value 
of the right of issue, and_ provincial is- 
sues are likely to become extinct. The 
Scotch banks do appreciate it. In Eng- 
land the average circulation of notes, 
exclusive, of course, of Bank of Eng- 
land notes, is only about £590,000; in 
Scotland it is about £7,500,000. The 
average circulation in 1904 was £7,643,- 
000, of which about seventy per cent. 
were one pound notes and thirty per 
cent. were large notes. In England the 
average circulation is not one-half of 
the authorized issue; in the case of 
private banks not one-third. In Scot- 
land, on the other hand, the average 
circulation is more than three times the 
amount of the fixed issues. 

Now, where do Scotch banks find 
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the value of the one pound note? Many 
people say that the mere cost of the pa- 
per and the printing of the notes is so 
small an item in the expenses of the 
management that the banks make a con- 
siderable profit from the interest earned 
on the amount of the notes in circula- 
tion. But this is a mistake. In the 
first place the cost of the note issued 
is greater than is supposed. It is not 
merely a matter of paper and printing; 
there is the Government duty and there 
is also the Government license required 
to be paid in respect of every ‘place’ 
where bank notes are issued; and there 
are other charges affecting the circula- 
tion. To return to Mr. Blythe: 


“It is in another quarter altogether 
that the Scotch banks find the value of 
the one pound note. It is the unissued 
notes in the tills of the branch offices 
forming the till money at more than 
one thousand branches wherein the real 
value lies. Without them the banks 
would require to keep eight or ten mil- 
lions of gold coin not as a reserve but 
as till money. It is these one pound 
notes which have enabled branch offices 
to be planted in every part of the coun- 
try. There is no such network of 
branch banks in any other country in 
the world. It is at these offices that we 
have collected the savings of the coun- 
try from hundreds of thousands of 
small depositors. With a metallic cur- 
rency and five pound Bank of England 
notes, branches could not have been 
profitably established in country dis- 
tricts. The cost would have been pro- 
hibitive. It is the one pound note which 
has enabled the banks to go right down 
among the masses and make banking 
possible to the greatest number.” 

Mr. Blythe rounded off his pane- 
gyric of the one pound note by mention- 
ing that the total deposits of the ten 
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note issuing banks in Scotland then 
(1905) aggregated £100,000,000. In 
the two following years a notable ex- 
pansion took place, the aggregate de- 
posits having increased to £112,560,000 
and the total number of branches to 
1,150. The details as to the individual 
banks set out below refer, with one or 
two exceptions, to the beginning of the 
year 1907: 
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banks, namely, on proof of the then 
actual circulation. A return was called 
for of the circulation of each bank with- 
out any indication of its object. For 
once Scottish caution overreached itself 
and in all cases the minimum circulation 
was given. Had it been known what 
use was to be made of the return, the 
highest figures would certainly have 
been preferred to the’ lowest. 


A, ConpiTtion oF THE TEN Scorrish Banks or Issue, 1907. 


Bank of Scotland......... ihe as eh chats coche a 
Union Bawmk Of Beet ...o ici scccccievcane 
Commercial Bank of Scotland............ 
National Bank of Scotland............... 
Royal Bank of Scotland... ......cccccccos 
Town and County Bank...........++++e0- 
IN Ann coca cues ecseenee 
North ef Seotiand Bawk......iciccccvcccscs 
Caledonian Banking Company............ 
CHyGESGRIG BORE 2 occ cescccccscecctcseses 


In the next table the issues of each 
of the ten banks are analyzed, showing 
in the first column the amounts of their 
respective “fixed” issues, in the second 
the aggregate issue of each at the be- 
ginning of 1907, and in the third the 
amount of the supplementary issue cov- 
ered by specie. It has been already ex- 
plained that the “fixed” issues are the 
amounts allowed to existing banks in 
the arrangement of 1845. They were 
determined in the same way as the 
“fixed” issues of the English provincial 


SS 

Deposits, cur- Cash in hand Number S$ " 
rent balances at call and of Sas 
& circulation. short notice, offices. © 7 g 
o Qa 

aoe 

£16,587,733 £5,875,433 131 36 
13,853,155 4,863,069 151 35 
15,843,002 4,957,071 156 31 
15,841,802 4,599,079 125 29 
15,163,028 4,441,604 148 29 
3,182,322 575,307 70 18 
13,273,907 2,028,755 140 15 
4,631,882 675,953 78 15 
1,424,579 190,160 35 13 
12,759,419 1,642,985 134 13 
£112,560,847 £29,849,396 1166 27 


This initial’ mistake on the part of 
the Scottish banks made them all the 
keener to get the most they could out 
of the subsequent negotiations with Sir 
Robert Peel. In the end they obtained 
decidedly better terms than the English 
banks, though not so good, perhaps, as 
the Irish ones. In any financial ar- 
rangement between the three Kingdoms 
Ireland invariably comes off best. 

In the following table the most nota- 
ble point is the comparatively small pro- 
portion of the “fixed” or uncovered is- 


B. Scortisn Nore Issves, 1907. 


Union Bank of Scotland .............e- 
British Linen Company.........cccccccces 
Commercial Bank of Scotland............ 
rrr re rer 
National Bank of Scotland.............. ° 
Ciydestiale Battle 5... cscccccscvccsssecose 
Royal Bank of Scotland... ........ccccce 
North of Scotland Bank. .......c<sccceses 
Town and County BOtkk....ccccsccceves oe 
Caledonian Banking Company............. 








Fixed Total Issues covered 
Issues. Issues. by specie. 
£454,346 £964,797 £510,451 
438,024 $49,112 411,088 
343,418 1,099,213 755,795 
374,880 1,009,960 633,080 
297,024 868,922 571,898 
274,321 865,005 590,684 
216,451 998,348 781,897 
154,319 476,889 $22,570 

70,133 294,942 224,809 
53,434 144,131 90,697 
£2,676,350 £7,579,319 £4,892,969 
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sues to the actual issues as a whole. 
Conversely, it may be stated as the 
large proportion of covered issues to 
the whole. This effectually disproves 
the popular idea that the fixed issues 
conceded to the existing banks in 1845 
have had a great deal to do with the 
success of Scottish banking. In them- 
selves they were not a very valuable 
concession. Had the banks been re- 
stricted to them they might not have 
found them much more profitable than 
the fixed issues of the English provin- 
cial banks proved. What made them 
unexpectedly valuable was (1) the right 
conceded at the same time of unlimited 
additional issues against gold; (2) the 
guarantee that no further right of issue 
would be granted in Scotland. 

The twelve banks of 1845, in obtain- 
ing as they did a monopoly of issue vir- 
tually secured at the same time a bank- 
ing monopoly. When the operation of 
the system is further explained it will 
clearly appear that competition of a 
non-issue bank with the close organiza- 
tion into which the issue banks have 
formed themselves would be almost im- 
possible. They are not in any invidious 
sense either a monopoly or a trust, but 
the law has put into their hands an in- 
strument of which they have made such 
good use, in the public interest as well 
as in their own, that however much they 
may be envied for their strongly en- 
trenched position no one can seriously 
think of assailing it. Such concessions 
as they obtained in 1845 cost the Gov- 
ernment nothing, while they have been 
of incalculable benefit to the community. 
Any other plan which might have been 
adopted, for example Sir Robert Peel’s 
idea of making Bank of England notes 
current in Scotland, would probably 
have done incalculable harm. 

The chief virtues of the Scottish com- 
promise of 1845 were (1) that it caused 
so little disturbance to existing condi- 
tions; (2) that it preserved the essen- 
tially simple and economical methods of 
Scottish banking; (3) that it made no 
pretension whatever to be scientific. It 
was settled by a certain amount of hag- 
gling between the Government and the 
men in possession. Its rude matter of 
fact character contrasted strangely with 


the scientific pretensions of the English 
Bank Act. The latter was the over-ripe 
fruit of forty years’ economic and finan- 
cial controversy. Its birth was presided 
over by a crowd of philosophers and 
currency experts. It was to be the 
world’s last word in banking science. 
Automatic, self-adjusting and at the 
same time educating, it was to be a pat- 
ent parliamentary antidote to panics, 
crises and all other financial irregulari- 
ties. 

After sixty years’ trial the scien- 
tific, automatic, self-regulating, English 
scheme finds itself in a state of chronic 
unrest, while the homemade paper mon- 
ey of the Scottish banks is still the best 
and cheapest currency ever devised. 
This is a truism which need only be 
stated in order to find acceptance. The 
non-Scottish world accepts it only too 
kindly and readily. Its tendency is to 
give Scotsmen more credit in connection 
with it than they really deserve. The 
least that Scotsmen can do when they 
find their banking system being over- 
praised is to confess modestly the many 
advantages they have had in the devel- 
opment of that system and the many 
difficulties they have escaped which the 
banking systems of other countries, es- 
pecially of England, have had to con- 
tend with. 

In many ways, legal, political and 
social, Scotland has been the most fa- 
vorable of all countries for banking. 
For exactly opposite reasons England 
has been the least favorable. Old Scot- 
tish law, based mainly on Roman law, 
allowed absolute freedom of commerce. 
Old English law, evolved as it was from 
feudal rather than from commercial 
conditions, required centuries of reform 
to bring it up to the level from which 
Scottish law started. The fundamental 
reason why England has neither one 
pound notes, nor “cash credits,” why 
its joint stock banks came so late and 
its banking facilities have grown up 
so slowly is that English law rendered 
them impossible. What the law did not 
do to check them English lawyers did 
and are still doing. Their obstructive 
fingers are ever busy making black let- 
ter pie of every attempt, however mod- 
est, to get a little nearer to the simple 
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commercial code which other nations 
enjoy. 

In all comparisons between English 
and Scottish banking and currency that 
vital difference of origin must be borne 
in mind. It is the difference between 
a commercial nation brought up in ban- 
dages and another allowed to grow up 
with free limbs and open mind. When 
Englishmen lament the backwardness of 
their banking methods and still more 
the crudeness of their joint stock 
finance it is not for Scotsmen to be 
Pharisaic about their superior advan- 
tages in these respects. What they 
ought to feel is gratitude for the much 
better start they got centuries ago in 
banking and commerce generally. It 
may be wholesome for them to remem- 
ber this when they read English pane- 
gyrics like those of Professor Jevons 
on Scottish banks. What he said of 
them fully thirty years ago in “Money 
and the Mechanism of Exchange’ was 
sheer flattery with very little criticism 
in it. There is need now for greater 
discrimination, both as a matter of jus- 
tice to English banking and for a true 
understanding of the merits of the 
Scottish system. 

“It is common indeed,” he wrote, “to 
point to the Scottish banks as a proof 
that a sound currency may be furnished 
by banks acting on their own unfet- 
tered discretion. Up to 1845 the twelve 
or thirteen Scotch banks certainly did 
possess the right of freely issuing notes 
down to one pound notes, and only in 
one or two cases did bankruptcy occur. 
All this I grant, holding that English- 
men and Americans and natives of all 
countries may well admire the wonder: 
ful skill, sagacity and caution with 
which Scotch bankers have developed 
and conducted their system. There is 
no doubt, too, that Scotch bankers are 
guiding the course of development of 
the banking system in England, India, 
the Australian colonies and everywhere 
with conspicuous success. If we were 
all Scotchmen I believe the unlimited 
issue of one pound notes would be an 
excellent measure.”* 


*“Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,”’ 
by W. Stanley Jevons, p. 319. 
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Obviously too much stress is laid in 
the above quotation on the personal 
qualities of the Scottish banker and a 
no less important factor is entirely over- 
looked, namely, the superiority of the 
mechanism he has to work with. This 
is specially true of the elaborate ar- 
rangement of the Scottish banks for the 
daily exchange of notes. Its practical 
effect is to give them a circulation dou- 
ble or treble their nominal amount. The 
foregoing Table B gives the aggregate 
circulation of the ten banks rather more 
than seven and one-half millions ster- 
ling, but that is only the amount of the 
notes outstanding at the end of each 
day’s clearing. In order to ascertain 
the effective circulation the amount of 
the notes cleared should be added. 

The latter were issued by their re- 
spective banks during the day. They 
passed from hand to hand at least twice 
and possibly four or five times. Having 
done their work, they returned home 
at night and were put back in the safes 
they had been taken from in the morn- 
ing. Or if the same notes did not re- 
turn others of the same denomination 
did. The result in either case was that 
all the notes locked up overnight in the 
bank safes ceased to be circulation, and 
no gold had to be held against them. 

In this respect the Scottish Act of 
1845 was much more liberal to the 
banks concerned than was the English 
Act of 1844. The latter included in the 
note issues not only all notes in the 
hands of the public, but all that hap- 
pened to be in the bank tills. English 
notes were counted as circulation from 
the moment they were printed and 
signed, but Scottish notes only counted 
when they were actually outside of the 
issuing bank. It is difficult to imagine 
what a difference it would have made 
to the English banks of issue, above all 
to the Bank of England, if they had 
been placed on the same footing as the 
Scottish banks with regard to notes on 
hand. 

How the Scottish banks obtained this 
immense advantage over the English 
ones is not self-evident. They may 
have had their native shrewdness in ne- 
gotiation to thank for it, or sheer good 




















































































luck, or the superiority of the Peel Cab- 
inet of 1845 to minor details. But this 
particular detail was destined to prove 
far more important in practise than all 
the fine theories of Lord Overstone and 
the other currency experts. If the 
Scottish definition of note issues had 
been extended to England, the Bank 
Act of 1844 would have escaped at least 
one of its many pitfalls. It would have 
been quite as applicable to the issues 
of the English provincial banks as to 
those of Scotland, and though private 
banks could not have realized the full 
benefit of it, the joint stock banks could 
have done so. 

The chief secret of the success of the 
Scottish one pound note is the rapid 
and systematic clearing that it under- 
goes. As has been already explained, 
this produces at the same time two dis- 
tinct advantages. It quickens the cir- 
culation of the notes and restricts the 
amount of them in use to actual needs. 
The Scottish banks had discovered this 
secret long before 1845. Their note 
clearing system had been in operation 
for nearly a century, having been start- 
ed in a small way in 1752. Its original 
object appears to have been to compel 
dilatory country banks to retire their 
notes. In 1765 its power was greatly 
increased by an Act which gave banks 
the right of “summary diligence” on 
each other’s notes. At first differences 
were paid in gold, then in drafts on 
London at ten days’ date, next in spe- 
cial £100 notes of the Bank of Scotland 
and finally in Exchequer Bills. 

In 1845 the clearing had become an 
integral part of the one pound note 
system. Sir Robert Peel could not have 
abolished one without the other, neither 
perhaps could he have preserved one 
without the other. The fixed issues 
might not have been worth retaining 
without the right of clearing. In any 
case the fortunate Scottish banks were 
not only allowed to retain both advan- 
tages, but they got them placed on a 
definite and permanent basis. The right 
of clearing involved the limitation of 
their liability for gold to cover notes 
actually in circulation outside of their 
own offices. Notes in their own offices 
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did not come within the cognizance of 
the law. 

The Scottish banks were further fa- 
vored in the form of the periodical re- 
turns required of their circulation. 
These are of two kinds—first, a weekly 
return to be made every Saturday of the 
amount of notes in circulation on that 
date, and the total stock of gold and 
silver held by the bank at its head office 
and branches; second, a special return 
every fourth Saturday giving, along 
with the foregoing items, several extra 
ones, namely (a) the number of notes 
of each denomination, (b) the amount 
of the authorized circulation, (c) the 
average circulation of the preceding 
four weeks distinguishing the one pound 
notes from the larger ones, (d) the av- 
erage amount of coin at the head office 
to be obtained by dividing the total sum 
of the four weeks by the number of 
weeks. 

In order to realize the liberality of 
these provisions it is only necessary to 
compare with them the corresponding 
regulations applied to the Bank of Eng- 
land. The latter is allowed no weekly 
or monthly averages, but must return 
its exact figures on a given day of the 
week. Clause VI. of the Bank Act of 
1844 says that “an account of the 
amount of Bank of England notes is- 
sued by the Issue Department of the 
Bank of England and of gold coin and 
of gold and silver bullion, respectively, 
and of securities on the said Issue De- 
partment on some day in every week to 
be fixed by the Commissioners of 
Stamps and Taxes shall be transmitted 
by the said Governor and company 
weekly to the said Commissioners in the 
form prescribed.” Thus the entire issue 
has to be accounted for and not merely 
the amount of actual circulation as in 
Scotland. 

In the second place, the Bank of 
England has no control over its circula- 
tion corresponding to that which the 
Scottish banks derive from their clear- 
ing system. It has no direct power to 
regulate either the outflow or the re- 
turn flow of its notes. It can act on 
them only by the clumsy roundabout 
expedient of raising or lowering the 
value of money. 
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The English provincial banks in 1844 
made quite as hard a fight for the pres- 
ervation of their note issues as the 
Scottish banks did in the following year. 
They were also supposed to have ob- 
tained good terms of compromise, but 
the regulations imposed on them were 
neither so liberal nor so intelligible as 
those granted to the Scottish banks. 
The weekly return was practically the 
same, but in the four weekly returns a 
material difference was made. From 
the English provincial banks daily av- 
erages of circulation for the four weeks 
were required, while the Scottish banks 
had only to give a general average for 
the whole period. Why an identical 
form of return should not have been 
prescribed in all three cases—the Bank 
of England, the provincial banks and 
the Scottish banks—it is- difficult to 
guess. 

A general form applicable to all 
banks of issue had, in fact, been intro- 
duced in 1833 and it might have been 
easily adapted to the new conditions 
created in 1844-5. It required in all 


cases a quarterly return showing the 


average circulation “calculated upon 
the sum in the hands of the public at the 
end of each week.” A monthly return 
on similar lines would have sufficed for 
the new system, but instead of one uni- 
form change it was deemed necessary to 
make three. In this needless discrim- 
ination the Scottish banks came off best 
and the Bank of England worst. To 
the framers of the bank laws of 1844-5 
this may have seemed a mere detail of 
drafting, but it has had practical effects 
which they never anticipated and which 
probably they were incapable of appre- 
ciating. 

It can now be seen, however, that 
small details have had an important in- 
fluence in the evolution of our various 
forms of note issue. On the whole, they 
were more favorable to the Scottish 
issues than to any of the others. Even 
with regard to the payment of stamp 
duties, special privileges were granted 
to them. Since 1853 they have been 
allowed to compound for these duties, 
with a small percentage on the average 
amount of circulation shown in their 
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returns. This last concession made the 
issue of bank notes in Scotland almost 
as free as the drawing of checks. The 
one pound note may be a wonderful 
banking instrument, but it has been for- 
tunate at the same time. History, law, 
politics and public opinion have all fa- 
vored it and smoothed its path for it. 
On the other hand, English note issues 
have had history, law and politics near- 
ly always against them. Their great- 
est misfortune, however, has been the 
want of a note clearing system like that 
of Scotland. If the latter could be 
transplanted to England, one pound 
notes might be practicable there also, 
but without it they would be a mere ex- 
otic. 


NOTED JAPANESE FINANCIERS 
TO TOUR THIS COUNTRY. 


ARON SHIBUSAWA will be at the 
head of the honorary commercial 
commissioners of Japan on the tour 

of the United States next fall under the 
auspices of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of the Pacific Coast, including 
the organizations at San Francisco, Seattle, 
Portland, Tacoma, and Spokane. The party 
will be accompanied by fifteen trade experts, 
five of whom will be appointed by President 
Taft, with two each from the five cities 
represented. E. F. Blaine, of Seattle, is 
chairman of the executive committee, on 
which Spokane is represented by Frederick 
E. Goodall, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The party will travel in a spe- 
cial train, and will go as far east as New 
York and Boston, also making stops at 
Chicago, the Twin Cities and forty-five 
other points. The purpose is to investi- 
gate the varied products of the United 
States with a view to trade extension. 
Baron Shibusawa was a visitor in the 
United States several years ago, making 
a tour of the principal cities, to study the 
commercial organizations, and it was large- 
ly through his influence that the Chamber 
of Commerce idea was introduced into 
Japan. 

Among the visitors will be Baron She- 
busawa; B. Nakano, chairman of the Tokio 
Chamber of Commerce; J. Nishimura, 
chairman of the Kioto Chamber of Com- 
merce; Baron K. Takahashi, president of 
the Industrial Bank; R. Kondo, president 
of the Yokohama Specie Bank, and K. 
Iwahara, of Mitsui & Co. The party will 
visit nearly every large city in this country. 











WOMEN AS BANKERS. 
By Mrs. E. B. B. Reesor. 


“— AM greatly in need of some money 

this morning, brt I do not know 
how to ask for it in a business way,” a 
lady said to the manager of the wom- 
en’s department in one of our banks 
shortly after the department had been 
organized. 

“Tell me about it, and I may be able 
to help you,” the manager advised, 
stopping her work and looking as inter- 
ested as she felt in the woman with 
a money difficulty. 

The matter was explained. It took 
nearly an hour, for all the family re- 
lations, shopping, what one said and 
what another did, were some way woven 
into the recital. But at the end of the 
time a few words were on a slip of 
paper: 

“Mrs, has purchased a house. 
Each payment has been met. Another 
is due to-day; she lacks ninety dollars. 
Two hundred and fifty dollars is com- 
ing to her on the first of the month.” 

The woman manager knew intuitively 
that this customer was worthy of ac- 
commodation. She took the slip with 
particulars and placed it before the 
head official of the bank. A few tele- 
phone inquiries, and a note was made 
out allowing the customer ninety dollars 
for one month. Her thanks were pro- 
fuse. 

“The obligation is ours,’ said the 
woman manager. “We are glad that 
you came to us, and we should like to 
have your account and enter your name 
upon our books.” 

That was three years ago. That cus- 
tomer now owns her $15,000 rooming 
house and is buying another. She 
brought much custom to the bank, and 
now understands banking methods thor- 
oughly. 





Tue Practicat VALUE oF A WoMAN’s 
DEPARTMENT. 


There are thousands of women— 
hundreds of thousands—wishing to do 
their business through a bank, but they 
dread the first interview. That is one 
reason why nearly every large bank in 
Canada and the United States has (or 


is on the lookout for) a capable busi- 
ness woman as manager of its woman’s 
department. It brings business. A 
woman is quick to grasp what another 
woman wants to tell, but who does not 
know exactly how to put it into words. 
A busy business man seldom reads be- 
tween the lines. He knows what a cus- 
tomer says, but not always what she 
means. Women have a way, when wor- 
ried, of saying just what they don't 
mean, and meaning the very thing that 
they neglect to say. 

As yet, comparatively few women go 
to banks for accommodation, but, as 
they enter into greater business enter- 
prises, they will naturally ask for all 
the banking privileges that business 
men enjoy. 

Miss Harriet E. Moorehouse, super- 
intendent of the women’s department 
of the Portland Trust Company, Port- 
land, Oregon, in a letter telling about 
her department, says: “The results have 
been more than satisfactory. A wom- 
an’s department in a bank appeals to 
every class of woman, from the one of 
wealth to the maid in the house. Each 
needs a place where she can talk over 
business matters in confidence and in 
an informal way with one of her own 
sex; where she can be frank; where 
she can display what she thinks is ig- 
norance (and many of them feel it 
keenly) without embarrassment. She 
would hesitate to go to the window, 
stand in line and ask questions that a 


‘busy clerk could only answer briefly, 


and, in all probability, in a way that 
she would not comprehend—not being 
familiar with business and _ business 
terms. Many women, who have wholly 
depended upon their husbands or some 
male relative to do their banking, are 
suddenly left to their own resources and 
find themselves almost helpless in their 
ignorance of business methods, and to 
this class a woman’s department of a 
bank most strongly appeals.” 

The foregoing gives a reason, and a 
powerful one, for the establishment of 
women’s departments with women man- 
agers, but there are other openings in 
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banks for women, and of them I shall 
tell you a little. 

Mrs. F. V. Church, cashier of the 
Cunningham National Bank, Joplin, 
Mo., has been in banking circles for 
twenty years, ten of which she has been 
cashier, and her two assistant cashiers 
are also women, Miss Tillie Muller and 
Miss Blanche Jenkins. In speaking be- 
fore the Bankers’ Association at St. 
Louis, Mrs. Church said: “It is due to 
Mr. Cunningham that I am here before 
you this morning as cashier of a bank- 
ing institution. I presume that he, 
like our forefather Adam, felt that it 
was good to have associated with him, 
even in business, a woman.” In say- 
ing that, Mrs. Church gave the one and 
only reason why women were first ad- 
mitted to the ranks of officers of a bank. 


OpporRTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN BANK- 
ING. 


The openings for women in banking 
life are growing broader, though not 
of very wide dimensions yet, nor, for 
the higher positions, will they likely be 
for several years. Of course, there are 
plenty of positions as stenographers, 
filing clerks, and record keepers; but 
women who meet the customers over the 
counters, who receive confidences and 
advise clients, who grasp the whole the- 
ory and practice of banking laws and 
keep them in force, are rare yet up to 
a certain point. Capable, well-balanced 
women can fill these positions. Not 
many men reach the highest places in 
financial institutions, and the cry is for 
them rather than for those who can 
rise only to a moderate level and can 
go no further. 

I know of one bank where women are 
enrolled upon the staff in the same 
manner as men. It is a bank in Can- 
ada. Young women’s applications are 
received and submitted to the same 
scrutinizing process of inquiry as are 
the applications of young men. A per- 
sonal interview is asked. At this con- 
ference, the manner of deportment, the 
mode of dress, the method of speech 
are carefully noted, and all the details 
of breeding that make a favorable or 
unfavorable impression upon a_ first 
meeting taken into account. There is 
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the handwriting, the ability to answer 
business questions in a business way, 
the respect shown to a superior officer, 
and—something that counts more than 
people realize—the standard of the 
circle of friends with which a young 
woman has surrounded herself. 





Duties AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
WomMEN IN BANKING. 


Should the applicant be accepted and 
enter the bank’s service, she does so us 
a probationer for three months. As 
a member, pro tem., of the bank’s staff 
she signs her secrecy bond, which means 
that the affairs of the bank and of the 
people who are customers of the bank 
are no more hers to talk about than 
their money is hers to spend. When 
the bank door closes at night her one 
remembrance is that she is expected to 
be at her post promptly next morning. 
Mothers are oftentimes the cause of 
their daughters losing their bank posi- 
tions, for many, many mothers feel that 
they have a right to know all that 
their daughters know; they question 
them when they get home, and if they 
find that Mrs. A. has overdrawn her 
account, or Mrs. B. has placed a big 
deposit in the bank, they talk it over 
with other mothers and write about it 
to friends. The bank hears of it, the 
source of information is traced to the 
family of the girl whose business it was 
to know of these facts. A notice, in a 
few words, deprives her of her posi- 
tion; she may surmise why, but the 
mother is apt to upbraid the bank and 
talk until custom is withdrawn from it. 

The young woman banker also fills 
in her guarantee bond, in which every- 
thing relative to her is put down in 
black and white and filed with a guar- 
antee company. She must live at home 
or at some place approved of by the 
bank. In fact, when a young woman 
is accepted for a place upon a bank 
staff her whole life, as it were, is an 
open map before the eyes and minds of 
the head officials. 

And thus it must be for the safe- 
keeping and the upbuilding of the bank. 
Tens of thousands of people keep their 
money there; money is the business 








moving-power of the world and is as 
sensitive to the world’s opinion as is a 
woman’s honor. Let there be one 
breath detrimental to a bank or to an 
officer of a bank and accounts are with- 
drawn, money creeps fearfully away— 
and the bank has no redress. Women 
in a bank must not gossip, they must be 
above reproach, they must be womanly 
women, yet with such good sense, tact 
and business knowledge that they may 
inspire confidence, respect and great 
esteem. 

I do not say that such women are 
found, but that is the standard that 
men have placed for them before admit- 
ting them to the banking profession. It 
is not a bad standard to try to live up 
to, but it is woefully hard on those who 
come first and become patterns, as it 
were, for all others who follow. 

For certain parts of banking women 
are peculiarly adapted (that is, out- 
side of the women’s departments) 
where they occupy positions that were 
formerly filled by men. 


How Women Can “Make Goop” In A 
Bank. 


System and detail appeal to a wom- 
an. She slips quickly into the routine 
and grasps the meaning of the work; 
she possesses greater patience, has more 
physical endurance and is endowed with 
keener intuition than men. The part 
of the business to which she is assigned 
becomes at once to her her life; she 
wants it to succeed and puts her best 
thoughts into it. Every depositor is 
her friend; she feels that the accounts 
must grow and suggests ways to young 
people of keeping their money; she 
tells what their interest will be and 
does little sums for them, showing how 
money can be spent better on an in- 
creasing bank account than upon trifles 
that happen to be bought because, for 
the moment, they appeal to the eye, 
and the money is in the pocketbook to 
buy them. 

A young woman knows that an era- 
sure must never be made in a book— 
should an error occur it must be ini- 
tialed; she wants no initials of hers tag- 
ging after errors in bank books away 
down to the end of time, and she takes 
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care. A customer’s signature is remem- 
bered as easily as a pattern on a piece 
of lace; the slightest deviation, and she 
detects it, and this power of picturing 
the tiniest details in the mind is of 
greatest service in remembering hand- 
writing. I have not heard of a forgery 
where a woman stood as paying teller 
in a bank. Her fingers are quick in 
counting money, her eye observes each 
particular piece, she knows where ev- 
erything is, and when the day is done 
her balance is before her—she has not 
lost sight of it for one moment during 
banking hours. 

Young women have less _ outside 
temptations than young men. I have 
asked the questions many times, “Does 
the money that passes through your 
hands appeal to you as money; do you 
ever fee] that you would like to possess 
it?” And the answer invariably was 
“No.” It is simply the material with 
which they are working during the day. 
They want the amounts to increase, 
they must make it balance; but the sal- 
ary that comes in their pay envelope 
every two weeks is a big thing to them. 
It is what they have earned. I have 
heard that women are more honest than 
men; I would not say that, but I would 
say that women are not drawn into 
games of chance, they have not the of- 
ferings of flowers and bon-bons to- make 
that young men have, their club life is 
not expensive, there are neither cigars 
nor treats—in fact, when they get their 
money it belongs to them, and they are 
not tempted to take more. 


SaLary AND ADVANCEMENT. 


The matter of salary has not yet been 
adjusted. In the junior positions young 
men and young women receive the same 
amount for the same work. In the 
higher positions men receive more. I 
do not know what Mrs. Hetty Green 
gets (she is woman’s representative as 
a bank director), but I have never heard 
of a $10,000 or even a $5,000 position 
for a woman in a bank( and there are 
plenty of them for men). A woman 
who gets $2,000 or $2,500 is looked up- 
on as a marvel of cleverness, but the 
salaries range from $1,000 to $1,500. 
A beginner starts at $200 or $300 at 
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the most, and has a chance twice a year 
of having her salary raised. 

Of course, there are positions in 1 
bank that women cannot fill. She has 
not the grasp of world-wide conditions 
that man has; she cannot meet every- 
one who can give her pointers about 
business. There are places she may not 
go; facts she must never know of. Men 
may go everywhere; ferret out business 
and gain information, no matter from 
whom or where. Every woman who 
has risen to a high position in business 
knows instinctively when she has 
reached her limit; there is a barrier 
across which she may not pass, which 
not one out of a hundred has any de- 
sire to pass. 


THe QuestIon oF Dress. 


A banking woman’s dress is distinc- 
tive in that it is plain. In the United 
States white linen tailored suits are 
worn in summer, and cloth costumes 
with -linen shirt waists in winter. In 
Canada dark shirtwaist suits with white 
linen collars and cuffs are worn. Elbow 
sleeves, transparent waists, ribbons 
and jewels have no place behind bank 
counters in any country. 

I have been frequently asked about 
the training of women in banks, wheth- 
er their allegiance is more readily giv- 
en to’ a man or to a woman superior; 
whether women and men employes get 
along together amicably; if young wom- 
en are found to be more jealous than 
men; and other questions that are al- 
ways put when young men and women 
work in the same office. I have written 
to women managers and inquired of 
them, and the majority confess that a 
young woman prefers to appeal for in- 
formation to a man, that she will take 
a correction better from a man than 
from a woman, but, if there is no man 
to whom she can appeal, she remains 
the faithful ally of her woman suve- 
rior; this is natural, the same state of 
affairs exists the world over. 

She is not as jealous of precedent 
and position as are men clerks. This 
was a surprise to me, and will be to 
others; and, too, she is loyal to the 
core to her fellow women workers. In 
the junior positions she is a better 
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worker, and young men recognize it, 
and work in harmony with her. 


THe WomeEN BANKERs or To-pay. 


Among the women who have made en- 
viable records for themselves as bank- 
ers are Miss Helen Forster, of Toron- 
to, Canada, who, as private secretary to 
the chief officer of a bank, has ab- 
sorbed the details of the highest offices 
until she has made herself invaluable 
as a deputy, and, with equal clear- 
sightedness, has grasped the meaning 
of the bigger conditions, not through 
coming in direct contact with them, but 
by keen observation of events as they 
are made public and a power to get at 
the gist of what business men talk to 
her about. Miss Naomi Farrell, of Win- 
nipeg, is invaluable in her double po- 
sition as manager of the savings and 


superintendent of the women’s de- 
partments of the Northern Crown 
Bank. Miss C. Amy Ready, manager 


of a savings department, Mrs. Susie 
Northgrave, Miss Nellie Coburn, Miss 
Clare Corson, Miss Miriam Morphy, 
are a few of the many Toronto young 
bank women who have done good work 
in positions that a few years ago were 
given only to men. Other  success- 
ful bankers are: Mrs. F. V. Church, 
of Missouri, who has had the longest 
banking experience of any American 
woman; Miss Harriet Moorehouse of 
Oregon; Miss Agnes Maud Deanes, of 
Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Ronald H. Bar- 
low, of Philadelphia; Miss Russell, of 
Alabama, and Miss Laflin, of St. Louis. 
Another department in which women 
are doing good work is the bank ad- 
vertising, for which they have peculiar 
adaptability. Bank shopping and fur- 
nishing is also done by women officers, 
and, as for stenographers and entry 
clerks, hundreds of them are employed 
in each of the different States. 
Banking business is an_ excellent 
training for a young woman, no mat- 
ter what her position in life may be. 
She should enter the bank’s service 
when she leaves college, and be willing 
to accept a small salary while she is in 
training, for it will prove more useful 
to her than a university course for 
which she has to pay, instead of being 


paid. 
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AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE COLLEC- 
TION DEPARTMENT. 


By Charles W. Reihl. 


Ppeaine the past ten years the 
motto of the banks throughout 
the country has been, “Improve the 
system of work and thus protect the 
interests of the bank.” Many changes 
have been made with this thought in 
view, and the records of the average 
bank are now at least 100 per cent. 
better than they were ten years ago. 
Not only have the banks profited by 
the changes, but the publishers of bank 
books have made a bit of profit out of 
the movement—in some cases they got 
all of the profit and the bankers got 
systems that did not fit their needs. 
Still that was to be expected in the 
clamor for new systems. 


New Systems—Wuat Micur Be Ex- 


PECTED OF THEM. 


The records of many banks do not 
now show the amount of detail in the 
entries that they showed under the old 
system, while many others show more 
detail than they did before. The idea 
of the new systems, if properly ar- 
ranged, was not to increase or decrease 
the volume of work, nor the multiplica- 
tion of records, but to have the amount 
of detail with the entries that would 
make them self-explanatory and com- 
plete. In brief, to make the entries 
intelligent—if that word can be used of 
an entry, and we think it can. 

It is true that many banks have for 
years been making their records in an 
abbrievated manner, using short cuts 
and time saving methods, with the re- 
sult that in those banks they have books 
showing column after column of figures 
that mean nothing but dollars and 


cents—there being no explanation for 
any of the amounts. Such bookkeeping 
lacks definiteness and cannot be called 
either proper or scientific. 

All the improvements that are worthy 
of the name “improvement,” or that can 
be called either proper or scientific, have 
eliminated the faults of the old sys- 
tems and have so arranged the forms 
that they are time-saving, so far as sav- 
ing time is consistent with the correct- 
ness of the records. Thus giving rec- 
ords that will be of use not only for 
making the settlement, but that will ex- 
plain themselves when referred to later, 
even though it be years later. 


A NEGLECTED IMPROVEMENT. 


But with all the improvements that 
have been made one important thing 
has been overlooked. It is the proper 
safeguarding of the collection depart- 
ment. Forms have been devised for the 
collection department. The slip system 
has been adopted by many as an im- 
provement, but whether it is an im- 
provement or not is questioned by some 
bankers. The loose-leaf system has 
been put in operation with satisfactory 
results when the ruling on the sheets 
had been properly arranged—otherwise 
it was not so satisfactory. These and 
other new features have improved the 
records of the collection departments; 
but there is still one thing missing that 
is of almost vital importance—it is that 
no controlling account is kept for the 
total amount of the notes and drafts 
carried in the department. 

There is probably not more than one 
bank in any five hundred in this country 
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that carries such an account on the gen- 
eral ledger, or on any other book in the 
bank. It ought to be so that the state- 
ment would read: there is not one bank 
in five hundred that does not carry such 
a controlling account. 


THE ContTROLLING ACCOUNT. 


In the “old country” they have had 
more years of experience in the bank- 
ing line than we have had, and conse- 
quently they have some very good meth- 
ods that we do not have. It would show 
our wisdom if we would copy some of 
them. One of the things we ought to 
copy is the controlling account for the 
time and sight collections, as they have 
it. In some of the “foreign” banks 
they carry two accounts for this pur- 
pose—one on the debit side and one on 
the credit side—the one offsetting the 
other. In this way the ledger is kept in 
balance, and by this arrangement the 
amount will appear in both sides of the 
statement. The balances in the account 
are shown on the daily and weekly 
statements, but they are not usually in- 
cluded in the total footings of the state- 
ments. The amount is usually carried 
in the short or inner column. 

The absence of the controlling ac- 
count for the items in the collection 
department makes this the one weak and 
dangerous department in many banks. 
Without such an account the examiners 
find it impossible to check up the de- 
partment with any degree of satisfac- 
tion, although attempts are sometimes 
made. The absence of this account 
makes it impossible for the auditors or 
officials of the bank to either prove the 
account or to know how much is being 
carried in the department. 

The idea of the controlling account 
was first called to the attention of the 
writer by a bank man from Ireland, 
who is now a bank examiner in this 
country. He says that every bank in 
Ireland carries such an account. 





THe Unprotrectep CoLiection DeE- 


PARTMENT. 


Besides the above disadvantages 
caused by the absence of the controlling 
account, the fact that the department 
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cannot be proprely checked makes it a 
source of temptation to some of the 
men in charge of the department. It 
was through the dishonesty of the man 
in charge of an unprotected collection 
department, and whose defalcations 
were discovered by accident, that the 
writer of this article was given his first 
position in a bank. Getting a position 
in that way is not much of a pleasure. 
If one rises because of another one’s 
fall it cannot be much of a credit to 
either—surely not to the one who fell, 
and it is a questionable credit to the 
one who rose. It is far better that we 
get no advance in position than to get it 
through the disgrace of a fellow being. 

The question now arises—how can 
such an account be operated? The first 
answer is this: Operate it much the 
same as the controlling account for the 
loans and discounts is operated. But 
inasmuch as there is now no controlling 
account for the collections, the starting 
of the account will, in many banks, be 
the difficult part. We will first con- 
sider what account or accounts should 
be carried, then how to start and op- 
erate them. 


OPERATING THE New Account. 


In the banks that usually come under 
the classification of small banks all the 
collection items can be carried in one 
account; but in the larger banks it will 
be found advantageous to have three 
divisions—the first for drafts, the sec- 
ond for local notes, and the third for 
out-of-town notes. Good headings for 
these accounts would be as follows: 
“Collections—Drafts,” “Collections— 
Local Notes,” ‘“Collections—Out-of- 
town Notes.” These divisioris will al- 
low the accounts to be in such a form 
that they can be handled quite easily, 
whether the volume is heavy or light. 

In some banks it will be found to be 
an advantage to divide the account for 
drafts, by having the local drafts in one 
account and those on outside points in 
another account. It may be that some 
bankers will object to having so many 
new accounts on their general ledger, if 
so it can be arranged that the details 
for the various accounts be carried in 
the collection department and only one 














PRACTICAL BANKING. 


controlling account called “Collections” 
be carried on the general ledger and the 
statement. This one account should 
show the daily totals of credits and 
debits to the various accounts and throw 
out the balance each day. 


Detalits OF OPERATION. 


The way to open the accounts men- 
tioned above would be this: At the close 
of to-day’s business make a machine 
list of all the drafts, including those 
sent out and those on hand, and credit 
the total to the account for drafts. Then 
list all the local notes and credit the 
total to the account for them. After 
that make a list of all the out-of-town 
notes, including those sent away as well 
as those on hand, and credit the total 
to the account for the out-of-town 
notes. The reason for crediting, in- 
stead of debiting, these amounts to the 
accounts, is that the amounts represent 
liabilities and not resources. The proper 
side for liabilities is the credit side. 


Furtuer Hints oN OPERATION OF NEW 
Accounts. 

By following the plan here given the 
accounts will have their beginning. The 
way to continue or operate them would 
be this: The total of the collection 
items, of each class, received during the 
day should be credited to the accounts, 
and the total of those paid or returned 
should be debited to the accvunts. It 
would be better to make separate debits 
for the returned items and for those 
paid; by so doing the accounts could be 
more easily checked—the credits to the 
various depositors’ accounts, for collec- 
tions paid, would agree in total with 
the debits to the collection accounts. 
The balances thrown out in the balance 
columns at the close of the day would 
give the amounts that should show on 
the daily statement, but not included in 
the footings of the statement. The best 
place for this on the statement is fol- 
lowing the total of the liabilities. The 
copy of the daily statement for May 
18 and 19 given with this article will 
show how the account can be carried on 
the statement. 

The writer has had the privilege of 
discussing this improvement with sev- 
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eral leading bank men, and to each of 
them it seemed to appeal with quite 
some force. There is no doubt that 
every bank will, before very long, carry 
such an account, or accounts, for the 
control of the collection department. 
The advisability of it will be apparent 
to all bankers who desire to properly 
keep their records and to protect their 
banks—and that is what every banker 
desires. 

Inasmuch as this is a new idea to most 
of us, we add this: All who are in- 
terested, especially auditors of banks 
and bank examiners, are requested to 
send to THe Bankers MaGazine their 
opinions of the proposed controlling ac- 
counts for the collection department. 





DAILY STATEMENT FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK. 





ASSETS. 
May 18. May 19. 
Loans and discounts.$4,249,127.22 $4,450,250.90 
= SS 600,000.00 600,000.00 
Bond account....... 545,400.00 545,400.00 
Stocks and securities 285,479.02 285,479.02 
Real estate.......... 53,000.00 53,000.00 
Premiums paid...... 21,000.00 21,000.00 
Due from U. S. treas. 30,000.00 30,000.00 
Furniture and fixtures 5,265.00 5,265.00 
Cash Resources: 
Due from oth. bks. 867,580.44 810,500.50 
Due from app. res. 
ae Se 949,155.83 930,750.75 
Cash on hand.... 870,509.67 845,873.72 
TOR -c.ccktdeonawes $8,476,517.18 $8,577,519.89 


LIABILITIES. 





Capital stock ...<... $600,000.00 $600,000.00 
CE ica ssccnecens 500,000.00 500.000.00 
Undivided profits.... 224,570.79 225,750.85 
Reserve for taxes... 7,500.00 | 5 

Circulation ......... 595,590.00 595,590.00 


Deposits: 
Checking accounts. 3,984.896.50 4,065,9% 
Savings accounts.. 1,775,474.14 1,780,56 





Certifi. of deposit. 751,550.75 764,505.20 
Cashier’s checks... 20,750.00 21,500.00 
Dividends unpaid.. 16,185.00 16,170.00 





caw eweeeecewe $8,476.517.18 $8,577,519.89 


$718,357.95 


Total 


$725,984.76 








PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED. 


ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 

day work of banks, savings banks 

and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in THe Banxers Macazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 








"TBE Legislature of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, during 
the session of 1908, codified, revised 
and amended the laws relative to sav- 
ings banks and institutions for savings. 
Very few of the old laws were stricken 
out, but a number of new ones were 
added. One of the important amend- 
ments to the statutes was that allowing 
savings banks to receive deposits out- 
side of the banking rooms. This stat- 
ute as amended is as follows: 


“Such corporation shall carry on its 
usual business at its banking house only 
and a deposit shall not be received or 
payment on account of deposits be made 
by the corporations or by a person on 
its account in any other place than at 
its banking-house, which shall be in the 
city or town in which the corporation is 
established; except that the corporation 
may, with fhe written permission of and 
under regulations approved by the com- 
missioner, maintain and establish one or 
more branch offices or depots, for the 
receipt of deposits only, in the city or 
town in which the banking house is lo- 
cated, or in towns not more than fifteen 
miles distant therefrom in which there 
is no savings bank at the time when 
such permission is given. The annual 
meeting and meetings of the trustees 
or board of investment of such corpo- 
ration may be held at any place in the 
city or town in which its banking-house 
is located.” 

In compliance with this statute, writ- 
ten permission was given by the Bank 


*An address delivered before the Savings 
Bank Section American Bankers’ Association, 
Chicago convention. 
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BRANCH SAVINGS BANKS.* 


By Edward B. Carney, Treasurer of Lowell Institution for Savings, Lowell, Mass. 


Commissioner, July 7, 1908, for the 
Lowell Institution for Savings to es- 
tablish and maintain branch offices for 
the receipt of deposits only at the fac- 
tories of Abbot & Co., worsted manu- 
facturers, and C. G. Sargent’s Sons, 
makers of wool washing machinery, in 
the town of Westford, which is ten 
miles from the city of Lowell, and the 
first deposit was received July 18, 1908. 
The operatives in these factories had 
for many years been depositors in this 
savings bank, as it offered them better 
accommodations when they came into 
the city Saturdays than the other banks. 
did. They formerly depended on the 
steam railroad for transportation, and 
the last train left for their homes at 
five o’clock, but now an electric car line 
has been built from Lowell to West- 
ford, so that the time of their depar- 
ture from the city is not limited as it 
was. 

Each Friday afternoon—which is 
pay day at these factories—one of the 
clerks of this bank leaves at half-past 
one on the electric cars, reaches the 
first of the mills about half-past two 
and finishes at the last mill shortly af- 
ter five o'clock. The carfare for the 
trip is thirty-five cents. For the first 
few weeks the clerk remained in the of- 
fice of the superintendent while word 
was sent to the overseers of the various 
rooms that the “bank man” was ready 
to receive deposits. This method did 
not prove a success, as it was afterward 
found that an operative seldom went to 
the office for any other purpose than 
to receive chastisement, and he, there- 
fore, kept away as much as possible. 
Another reason offered was that the op- 
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erative did not want the superintendent 
or the management to know that he was 
saving money for fear that his wages 
might be reduced. A tour of inspection 
was made through the various rooms, 
and, after talking with the overseers 
and many of the operatives under them, 
it was decided to go directly to the op- 
erative at his machine and there solicit 
deposits. This change proved to be a 
marked success at once, as in this way 
we came in personal contact with the 
very ones to whom the idea of a savings 
bank had never suggested itself, for 
those that we reached were the foreign- 
ers and the boys and girls. A large per 
cent. of the unskilled operatives in the 
New England factories are foreigners, 
and a personal appeal to them by a 
representative of a savings bank, with 
the assurance and approval of the man- 
agement of the factory, has done more, 
in our case, at least, to gain their confi- 
dence in our savings banks than any 
written guarantee could do. Within a 
month of the time that we changed to 
personal solicitation one afternoon the 
clerk opened two new accounts with Po- 
landers, one for $200 and the other for 
$100. It is the custom of these foreign- 
ers to keep on their person the actual 
money that they receive, and when a 
sufficient amount has accumulated to 
send it to their native land. These are 
the funds that should be brought into 
our banks, and in a modest way we 
have diverted some from their garments 
to our bank. One operative allowed his 
deposit to accumulate until it amounted 
to $7, when he withdrew the full 
amount. We afterward learned that 
this was made a test case to satisfy him 
and his associates that the money given 
at the factories actually found its way 
to the bank. He has since opened a 
new account and has quite a respectable 
deposit. 

For a number of months the boys 
and girls were very apt to sit in the 
seats of the scornful and laugh at those 
who made deposits. Talking to them 
brought no result, but finally a plan 
was adopted that made eight of them 
depositors, with the promise that more 


would become so later. It had been 
the custom for quite a few years for a 
certain number of these boys and girls 
to form themselves into clubs, and each 
member would deposit weekly twenty- 
five cents into the treasury of the club. 
Some member, previously drawn by uz, 
would get all of the week’s deposit, and 
so each week a different member would 
receive the deposits. In this way, while 
the member of the club contributed 
twenty-five cents each week, once in so 
often, depending upon the number of 
members in the club, he would receive 
a good-sized dividend. This method 
was very good for saving, but the one 
who received the week’s deposit was 
quite apt to consider it so much clear 
gain and spend it at once. Acting upon 
the suggestion offered by these week- 
ly deposits, two clubs, with four mem- 
bers each, have been started, one of 
boys and one of girls, to make deposits 
in the bank each week, and as a special 
inducement to encourage them to save 
the members of the board of invest- 
ment, personally, have offered to give 
$5 bonus, when the deposits on the 
bank books of each club shall amount 
to $50. Each member of a club has 
the privilege of making deposits be- 
sides that received from the club, and 
so receive a greater share of the bonus 
money when the amount of deposit of 
the club to which he belongs shall reach 
$50. 

A number of the overseers have tak- 
en a special interest in having the op- 
eratives under them open accounts and 
make regular weekly deposits, for with 
money deposited in a savings bank 
nearby the operative is more contented 
with his work. One overseer reports 
fewer changes among those under him 
than before we began to receive de- 
posits. 

We have heard from a number of in- 
dividual cases where a good deal of 
comfort and aid has been possible be- 
cause there was a bank account, even if 
a small one, to draw from. 

After thus outlining the methods used 
to solicit deposits it is interesting to 
note what has been the result: 
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New Accounts Orenep AnD Deposits Re- 
CEIVED AT THE NEw BRANCHES OF THE 
Lowett INstitUTION FoR SAVINGs. 

Number of Total 


Date. New De- Number 
1908. posits. Deposits. 


July 18.......00- 8 
25 10 132.00 

Aug. 1 14 708.80 
5 33.00 

15 14.00 
22 39.00 
2 99.00 
318.00 

271.00 

122.00 

35.00 

200.00 

45.00 

418.00 

142.00 

46.00 

246.25 

99.00 

98.00 

78.00 

164.00 


Amount. 


$27.00 


715.50 
159.00 
229.00 
513.50 
436.50 
358.00 
145.00 
220.00 
170.25 
346.00 
228.00 
196.00 
139.00 
254.00 
1,786.00 
166.00 
493.00 
209.00 
148.18 
110.00 
329.50 
659.00 
179.50 
260.50 
632.00 
205.00 
248.50 


June 


July 


vboeses 122 


$13,196.23 


Totals 
~ *Bank not opened. 

At the time of the starting of our 
branch offices these factories, in com- 


mon with all New England industries, 
had not recovered from the financial de- 
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pression that had so recently been felt 
throughout the whole country. The 
number of operatives had been reduced 
and the hours of labor were very much 
shortened. This condition existed well 
into October, when full time was re-es- 
tablished, and the number of operatives 
was gradually increased until the full 
force was finally taken back. These 
factories are not large, employing at 
the most about five hundred, .of which 
number 120 are aliens, coming mostly 
from the Russian provinces, with a few 
from the southern European countries. 
Of these foreigners, thirty-three, or 
about twenty-five per cent., have become 
depositors, with a deposit amounting 
to $3,442, and only one of the accounts 
has been withdrawn, and that was done 
because the depositor moved to a West- 
ern city. 

Deposits have been received during 
the period of one year every week, ex- 
cept the two weeks previous to Christ- 
mas. For the fifty times that we have 
been to the factories 919 deposits from 
156 depositors have been received, 
amounting to $13,196, or an average of 
$84.58 per depositor per year. Of the 
156 depositors 122 have opened new 
accounts at the factories. About thirty- 
one per cent. of the total number of op- 
eratives are depositors, and of this num- 
ber twenty-four per cent. have become 
new depositors. The average deposit 
per week has been $264, with a mini- 
mum of $14 and a maximum of $1,786. 
The largest number of deposits made by 
one individual was thirty-three, with a 
deposit amounting to $52. This one 
case is evidence of the success of the 
undertaking. 

In conclusion, we believe that the 
benefits derived from the experiment 
warrant its continuance for three rea- 
sons: 

First, the spirit of saving and confi- 
dence in our savings banks has been 
brought to the operative; second, the 
amount of deposits in the savings bank 
has been healthfully increased, and, 
third, the operators of these factories 
have received the benefits, derived from 
those who are more contented since they 
have become an active part in the great 
financial system of this country. - 





THE BY-LAWS OF A SAVINGS BANK AND WHAT 
THEY CONTAIN. 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


LOST PASS BOOKS. 


}F a savings bank book be accidentally 

destroyed or lost, and the owner 
makes affidavit of that fact and of its 
circumstances, and gives a receipt for 
money drawn on such account, such 
money will be paid unless the case be 
such as to afford reasonable ground of 
- suspicion or fraud. In all cases of loss 
or destruction of any savings bank 
book, any officer of the bank may re- 
quire-a bond, with sufficient sureties, 
conditioned to indemnify the savings 
bank from loss by reason of making 
such payments, before the same shall 
be made. (New York.) 

If a pass book is lost, the depositor 
should immediately notify the bank, 
and if after a reasonable time the book 
is not found, and the balance thereon is 
not over ten dollars, a receipt shall be 
taken for the balance, stating that the 
pass book is lost. If the balance due 
on the book is more than ten dollars 
and not exceeding fifty dollars, the de- 
positor shall make an affidavit as to the 
loss of the book and give a receipt for 
the balance. If the balance due is more 
than fifty dollars, the depositor shall 
execute to the bank a bond of indemnity 
for twice the amount of said balance, 
with sureties to be approved by the offi- 
cers of the bank. In all cases of lost 
books, the accounts shall be closed, and 
the balance, if not withdrawn, shall be 
transferred to a new account, under an- 
other number. (New York.) 

If a depositor shall lose his, or her, 
deposit book, immediate notice of the 
loss must be given at the office from 
whence the book was issued, and a new 
book will be issued to the depositor 
upon satisfactory proof of identity, and 
after the depositor shall have adver- 
tised the loss of the book in one daily 
newspaper published in the city of Phil- 
adelphia, and after the depositor shail 
have given to the Society satisfactory 
indemnity against any loss to the Soci- 
ety in respect of the book so lost. 
(Penna.) 


In case of the loss of the pass book, 
notice thereof shall be given at the de- 
positor’s expense, at least once a week 
for four successive weeks, in one or 
more of the daily newspapers of the 
city of St. Paul. The pass book may 
then be considered void and of no value, 
and after two weeks have passed from 
the last advertisement, the bank may 
make payments without having the pass 
book produced. Adequate indemnity 
must, however, be furnished the bank 
before payments are made. (Minn.) 

In case of the loss of a pass book, 
notice thereof shall be given, at the de- 
positor’s expense, once a week for two 
consecutive weeks, in one or more of 
the daily newspapers of the city of 
New York. The pass book may then be 
considered void and of no value, and 
the bank may, after two weeks have 
passed from the last advertisement, 
make payments without having the pass 
book produced. The bank may, more- 
over, demand satisfactory security. 
(New York.) 

The funding committee may order 
duplicate books to be issued for lost 
books, under suitable regulations for 
the protection of the bank against 
frauds and losses thereby. (New 
York.) 


Pass Book REGULATIONS. 


Books must be presented at the bank 
at least once each year, for entry of 
interest. 

Books must be surrendered when all 
the money is withdrawn. 


Keep this book in good order; do not 


fold or roll it. If lost or mislaid, give 
immediate notice to the bank. 


TRANSFER OF Pass Books. 


No transfer of pass books shall be 
binding upon the bank unless approved 
by the treasurer and such approval en- 
dorsed on the pass book. 

No transfer or assignment of a de- 
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positor, or any part thereof, will be 
recognized by the society. (Ohio.) 

Transfer of pass books shall only 
be valid when entered on the books of 
the bank and on the pass book, which 
must be presented for that purpose by 
the original depositor, accompanied by 
the person to whom the depositor de- 
sires to make the transfer. 

No assignment of such bank book 
shall be made to any other person. To 
render any transfer of such money ef- 
fectual, the money must be withdrawn 
by depositor and receipted for in the 
regular way. 

No gift, assignment, or transfer of 
the whole, or any part, of the amount 
due a depositor shall be valid, unless 
such gift, assignment, or transfer be 
made in writing signed by the depos- 
itor and duly acknowledged or proved 
before an officer legally authorized to 
take acknowledgments or proofs of 
deeds. No gift in contemplation of 
death shall be made in any such man- 
ner as to prevent the bank from dis- 
charging itself of all liability by pay- 
ment to the executor or administrator 
of the deceased depositor. 

No assignment of any depositor’s ac- 
count will be recognized by this bank 
unless notice in writing of the same is 
given the bank and its assent thereto 
entered in depositor’s book. (Wash- 
ington. ) 


UNDESIRABLE ACCOUNTS. 


Under direction of the finance com- 
mittee, any account may be closed or 
deposits refused, by giving one month’s 
notice of the same. (Minn.) 

Any account may be closed by giving 
one month’s notice, after which interest 
ceases. (New York.) 

Deposits may be returned at the 
pleasure of the board. 

The trustees shall be at liberty to re- 
fuse to receive any deposit at their 
pleasure. 

The officers of the bank are author- 
ized to close the account, or to refuse 
to receive the deposits of any individ- 
ual, whenever they may deem it expedi- 
ent, and the board of trustees shall be 
at liberty to return the amount of all 


or any part of the deposits, on giving 
one month’s previous notice of their in- 
tention to do so. All notices relating 
to deposits or depositors, published 
daily for one week, by order of the 
board of trustees, in one or more of the 
public newspapers printed in the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn, shall be deemed and 
taken for all purposes as actual notice 
to each depositor. (New York.) 

This bank may refuse to receive a de- 
posit and may return the whole or any 
part of any deposit. The interest on 
any deposit will cease upon giving to 
the depositor personal notice or such 
other notice as may be provided for by 
the rules and regulations of this bank. 
The bank may retain any pass book 
and issue a new pass book in place 
thereof; but in such case the pass book 
so retained shall not be destroyed, nor 
shall any alteration be made therein, 
but the same shall be preserved and be 
subject to the reasonable inspection of 
any person interested therein. (New 
York.) 

Dormant Accounts. 


All accounts on which no deposit or 
draft shall have been made for twenty- 
two years shall cease to be entitled to 
any further interest after twenty-two 
years from the last deposit or draft. 
(New York.) 

All accounts on which no deposit or 
draft shall have been made for twenty 
years shall cease to draw interest, ex- 
cept endowments for children and oth- 
ers. 

All accounts on which no deposit or 
draft shall have been made for six years 
shall be suspended. 

After ten years * * * shall cease 
to be entitled to interest unless by spe- 
cial agreement. * * * After ten years 
shall be closed. 

Accounts of depositors whose pass 
books have been presented at the bank 
for the entry of interest within the pe- 
riod of twenty-two years, shall not be 
deemed dormant. 

The board of trustees may discon- 
tinue interest on accounts of depositors 
on which no deposit or draft has been 
made for twenty successive years, nor 
shall any dividend be declared or 
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any interest be credited upon any dor- 
mart account; that is an account in 
which no entry of deposit or withdraw- 
al shall have been made for a period of 
twenty-two successive years; nor shall 
the deposit or withdrawal of any 
amount from such account after the ex- 
piration of twenty-two successive years 
require the credit of any interest for 
any period of time prior to the date at 
which such entry or withdrawal takes 
place; but where such deposit or with- 
drawal is made after the expiration of 
a period of twenty-two successive years, 
dividends shall be declared on and in- 
terest shall be credited to the account 
subject to all the provisions of these 
by-laws, in the same way as if such ac- 
count had been opened at the date at 
which such last mentioned deposit or 
withdrawal may be made. (New York.) 


INTEREST. 
Wuen Interest Is to Be CrepitTep. 


The board of trustees shall, by reso- 
lution, order to be credited to deposit- 
ors on the first days of January and 
July in each and every year, payable 
to them on or after the twentieth day 
of said month (unless the same shall 
fall on Sunday or a legal holiday, in 
which case, then the next succeeding 
day on which the bank shall be open 
for the transaction of business) such 
rate of interest, in conformity with law, 
as the earnings of the bank may justify, 
on all sums of five dollars and upwards, 
which shall have been on deposit for the 
six months next preceding the period 
at which such interest shall be credited ; 
and the same rate of interest on such 
sums, as shal] in like manner have re- 
mained on deposit for three months 
next previous to the aforesaid time; 
and interest may also be allowed for the 
full terms above named, on deposits 
made not later than the tenth day of 
January and July or the third day of 
April and October; but no interest shall 
be allowed on any sum withdrawn pre- 
vious to the first day of January and 
July, for the period which shall have 
elapsed since the last dividend; nor 
shall interest be paid on the fractional 
parts of a dollar. (New York.) 
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The board of trustees will semi-an- 
nually apportion to all depositors a div- 
idend of all the earnings of the insti- 
tution; reserving only such portion as 
in their judgment prudent manage- 
ment would require as a guarantee fund, 
as provided by statute. Such dividends 
shall be payable to depositors on the 
first Mondays of April and October in 
each year. In making such dividends 
of net earnings, the trustees reserve the 
right to discriminate in favor of depos- 
itors of sums not exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars, by paying a rate of divi- 
dend not exceeding one per cent. per 
annum higher than to depositors of 
larger sums. 

All moneys deposited on the first day 
of any month shall draw interest from 
the date of such deposit. All deposits 
made during any month after the first 
day thereof shall draw interest from 
the first day of the succeeding month, 
excepting that deposits may be taken 
during the first ten days of April and 
October and during the first three days 
of other months, to draw interest from 
the first days of those months respec- 
tively. 

At whatever time money may be 
drawn out, interest thereon shall be 
credited only to the last previous divi- 
dend day. All interest not drawn out 
will be added to the principal, and will 
draw interest from date of the dividend 
crediting it. (New York.) 

Interest is estimated by calendar 
months. No interest is allowed upon 
any sum withdrawn before the end of 
the month following the date of its de- 
posit excepting deposits made on or be- 
fore the twenty-first day of January, 
or on or before the fifth day of any 
other month, which will receive inter- 
est from the first day of the month in 
which such deposit is made; and ex- 
cepting also, that after a deposit has 
remained undrawn more than one calen- 
dar month, and is withdrawn on or after 
the sizteenth day, but before the last 
day, of the month following, it will re- 
ceive interest for one month and a half; 
and if the deposit is not withdrawn be- 
fore the first day of the next month, it 
will receive interest to the day preced- 
ing such first day. (Penn.) 
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After the first day of February in 
each year, every deposit book shall be 
presented at the office, or agency, from 
whence issued, and when so presented, 
interest as accrued to the thirty-first 
day of December of the preceding year 
will, at the depositor’s option, either be 
credited as an addition to the principal, 
or will be paid to the depositor. (Pa.) 

All dividends not called for within 
three months after being declared shall 
be added to the principal of the depos- 
itor, and draw interest from the time 
they were declared at the same rate as 
the principal. (New York.) 

Interest shall be credited for such 
time as it shall have been on deposit, 
but no interest shall be paid for frac- 
tional parts of a month, nor for frac- 
tional parts of a dollar. 

No interest will be entered upon the 
book until after the first days of Feb- 
ruary and August. 

Interest not withdrawn will be add- 
ed to the principal. 

Interest will be forfeited if money 
is withdrawn before the first days of 
January and July. 

Depositors shall share their just pro- 
portion of all dividends that may be 
declared. (Conn.) 

Accounts oF DeckAsep Persons. 

Upon the death of any depositor his 
deposit shall be paid to his legal rep- 
resentative, but if the sum shall not ex- 
ceed one hundred dollars the same may 
be paid to the husband, widow or next 
of kin at the discretion of the treasurer, 
without any letter of administration, 
and such payment shall discharge the 
corporation. (Mass.) 

The amount due on any account shall 
be payable to the depositor, his or her 
order, or his or her administrator, e2z- 
ecutor, or assign, except where special 
arrangements shall be made otherwise 
by the depositor, or by the terms of 
any order of court. In the event of the 
death of any depositor, the bank may, 
if it sees fit, pay any sum to the credit 
of such depositor direct to his or her 
heirs, without requiring the appoint- 
ment of any administrator or executor, 
and such payment shall discharge the 
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bank; but before making such payment, 
the bank may require from such heir 
or heirs such indemnity as the bank 
may deem satisfactory. (Washing- 
ton. ) ; 

If any depositor shall die without 
heirs, any balance to the credit of such 
depositor not otherwise disposed of by 
decedent shall not escheat to the State, 
but shall belong to the bank, and be 
carried into its reserve for the greater 
protection and security of the savings 
depositors of the bank.. (Washington. ) 

Upon the death of any depositor, the 
money standing to his credit shall be 
paid to his legatee, or heir-at-law, or 
legal representative conformably to the 
laws of the State; and, if the sum shall 
be under fifty dollars, the same may 
be paid to the legatee, or next of kin, 
or legal representative, without the ex- 
pense of any probate of will or letter 
of administration, and it is agreed that 
such payment shall discharge the cor- 
poration. (Mass.) 

After the decease of any depositor 
and on notice to the institution of said 
decease the amount standing to the 
credit of deceased shall be payable to 
his or her legal representative, except 
in the case of an account in trust for 
another; in the event of the death of 
the trustee, the total amount to the 
credit of the deceased shall be pay- 
able to the person for whom the de- 
posit was made—unless other further 
notice of the existence and terms of a 
legal and valid trust shall have been 
given in writing to the institution— 
and in the event of the death of the 
trustee and the person for whom said 
deposit was made, the amount thereof 
shall be payable to the legal representa- 
tive of such person. 

Any depositor, with the consent of 
the board of trustees, may designate in 
writing the time the sum deposited by 
him shall remain in the bank and the 
person to whom the deposit and divi- 
dends thereon shall be payable, and 
may prescribe any other special condi- 
tions of deposit, which directions and 
conditions shall be observed by the bank 
and shall be binding on the depositor 
and his legal representatives. (Maine.) 
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Upon the death of any depositor, 
should the amount standing to the cred- 
it of such depositor be less than one 
hundred dollars, it may be paid to the 
legal heirs without expense of probate, 
and it is agreed such ~ayment shall dis- 
charge the corporation. ( Maine.) 

Any balance to the credit of deceased 
depositors, not exceeding two hundred 
and fifty dollars, may in the discretion 
of the president or treasurer be paid 
to his, or her, next of kin, without re- 
quiring them to take out letters of ad- 
ministration, upon delivery to the bank 
of an indemnity bond, the form and 
amount of such bond to be approved 
by the president or treasurer of the 
bank. (New York.) 

A book shall be kept at each office, 
or agency, of the society, in which ev- 
ery depositor shall be at liberty to ap- 
point some person, or »ersons, to whom, 
in the event of his, or her, death, the 
money shall be paid, if not otherwise 
disposed of by will. (Pa.) 


Society Accounts. 


Deposits may be made by any person 
as trustee for the benefit of another, 
or of any unincorporated society or as- 
sociation, at the discretion of the treas- 
urer. In all such cases the deposit shall 
be made in the name of the trustee “in 
trust for’ such person, society or asso- 
ciation. Said trustee, or his successor, 
shall alone be entitled to receive pay- 
ments, and his receipt, with the produc- 
tion of the book, shall be a sufficient dis- 
charge. Provided, however, that in 
ease of deposits for the benefit of an- 
other person, the corporation may, at 
their discretion, by a vote of the exec- 
utive committee, make payment to such 
person on the production of the book, 
which payment shall also be a sufficient 
discharge. And provided, further, that 
in case of deposits for the benefit of 
any unincorporated society or associa- 
tion, a certificate signed by the secre- 
tary and under the seal of such society 
or association, that a new trustee has 
been appointed, shall be sufficient evi- 
dence of such appointment, and a pay- 
ment to such new trustee shall be a suf- 
ficient discharge. (Pa.) 


Deposits by, or on behalf of, any un- 
incorporated society, or association, 
shall be made only in the name of some 
person, or persons, “in trust for” such 
society or association; and in every 
such case, the trustee, or trustees, only 
will be entitled to receive payment, and 
his, or their, receipt, with the produc- 
tion of the deposit book, will be a full 
discharge to the society. If the soci- 
ety, or association, in trust for whom 
the deposit has been made shall appoint 
a new trustee, or trustees, such appoint- 
ment must be made according to lan, 
and written notice thereof filed with the 
society. (Pa.) 


CHECKs. 


All checks shall be signed by the 
treasurer or president and counter- 
signed by a teller. 

All checks shall be drawn by the 
president or treasurer or secretary and 
every check shall be made payable to 
or specialized by endorsement to the 
parties entitled to receive the same. 

All checks, drafts or orders for the 
payment of moneys by the institution, 
shall be drawn by the treasurer and 
countersigned by the president, and 
made payable to the order of the per- 
son in whose favor the same may be 
drawn. (New York.) 

All checks or drafts for the sum of 
$3,500 or over shall be signed by two 
of the following officers, viz.: The pres- 
ident, the treasurer and the assistant 
treasurer. In case, however, of the ab- 
sence from the city or disqualification 
of the above officers, or any of them, 
the board of trustees; or, during the in- 
terval between the meetings of such 
board, the executive committee may, by 
resolution duly passed and enterc in 
the minutes, temporarily authorize other 
officials or employees of the bank to 
so sign. (New York.) 

All checks shall be drawn by the 
treasurer or secretary, countersigned 
by the president; or, in case of his ab- 
sence, by a vice-president, or by a trus- 
tee. In the absence of the treasurer 
and secretary, checks may be drawn by 
a member of the funding committee, 
and countersigned by the president, 








vice-president or a trustee. All checks 
when signed shall be made payable to 
the order of thé party entitled to re- 
ceive the money, except that in case of 
mortgage loans, the check may be made 
payable to the order of the attorney 
of the bank. 


EXAMINATIONS AND AupiITs, 


The judges of the District Court 
for the county of Allegheny may, at 
any time, on the application of two 
trustees, or three depositors in said 
corporation, and on reasonable cause 
shown therefor, to the satisfaction of 
said Court, appoint two or more per- 
sons to examine into the investments 
thereof, and its affairs and business 
generally. The books, papers and bus- 
iness of said corporation shall be open 
and subject to the examination of such 
persons; and the trustees, officers and 
clerks thereof, or any other person, 
may be examined on oath by such per- 
sons; and the said Court may con‘er 
such other powers on the persons so ap- 
pointed as they may consider necessary 
for more thorough and perfect protec- 
tion. (Pa.) 

The trustees shall have the entire 
supervision and management of the af- 
fairs of the institution, except as oth- 
erwise provided by these by-laws; they 
shall, in the exercise of their best judg- 
ment, see that the funds of the corpo- 
ration are safely invested according to 
law. It shall be their duty at least twice 
in each year to make an examination of 
the affairs of the bank and of its as 
sets and settle the account of the treas- 
urer. (New York.) 

The auditing committee, consisting 
of three members, shall examine all 
funds, securities and property of the 
institution monthly, or oftener, at the 
option of the committee; they  shali 
have power to employ experts to make 
or assist in making examinations, and 
shall report at each regular meeting of 
the board of managers. (New York.) 


ComMMON SEAL. 


There shall be a common seal, to be 
kept in the bank under the charge of 
the president, and to be used only by 
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authority of the board of trustees, or 
as hereafter provided. 

The corporate seal of this bank shall 
consist of a circular design having in 
the center a picture of the present 
banking house with the word “Econ- 
omy” below the same, and in a cirenlar 
band about said picture or design the 
following inscription: “Albany Sav- 
ings Bank—Incorporated 1820.” The 
above to be cut in metal in such a way 
as to give a clear impression of the en- 
tire design upon any instrument to 
which it may be affixed. (New York.) 


MIscELLANEOUs PRovIsIoNs. 


Expenses and Supplies.—No bill for 
expenses or supplies shall be paid un- 
less in pursuance of a resolution. of the 
board, until the same shall have been 
audited by the president or treasurer. 

Tax Receipts.—Receipts for taxes 
and assessments upon property mort- 
gaged to the bank must be shown at 
the time of payment of the December 
interest. 

Securities of the Bank.—The securi- 
ties of the bank shall be kept under the 
charge of the president, treasurer and 
secretary, in the safe or vault, and ac- 
cess to the same shall only be tind by 
the president, the treasurer, the secre 
tary, the examining committee and the 
funding committee. excent by special 
vote of the board of trustees. (New 
York. ) 

Publication of By-laws and iViere 
Obtained.—The by-laws and regula- 
tions, defining the rights and duties of 
the depositors, shall be exhibited in the 
bank and copies thereof may be ob- 
tained from any of the officers of the 
bank, and such by-laws shall be incor- 
porated in the pass book of the depos- 
itor. Whenever any alteration or 
amendment to these by-laws shall be 
made which in any way affects the 
rights of the depositors, the bank shail 
publish in one or more of the daily 
newspapers of the Borough of Brook- 
lvn a notice thereof, and state that .« 
copy of the by-laws as amended can he 
obtained by calling at the office of the 
bank. (New York.) 


Transfers of Stocks, Bonds, etc.—All 
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transfers of stocks, releases, satisfac- 
tions, assignments, etc., shall be signed 
by the president and countersigned by 
the secretary, but no transfer beyond 
$5,000 shall be made without authority 
of the board of trustees. 

No transfer of securities, or assign- 
ment of any mortgage shall be made 
except by authority of the board of trus- 
tees, regularly recorded on the minutes 
of the bank. Such transfers shall be 
made by the president or one of the 
vice-presidents. 

Every satisfaction piece or assign- 
ment of any mortgage or security held 
by this bank, every conveyance of its 
real estate, release of any part of any 
real estate covered by a mortgage held 
by it and every extension or modifica- 
tion of any mortgage held by it, shall 
be executed by either the president or 
treasurer, and by no other officer or 
employee. 

In no case shall a mortgage be as- 
signed unless by special authority of 
the board of trustees. 

The investing committee shall have 
the disposal of all the money of the 
bank and make investments. No loan 
shall be made on property but such as 


“is actually productive, or which it ‘s 


estimated by the committee will yield, 
exclusive of all other charges, an 
amount annually above the interest on 
the money loaned. (North Carolina.) 

No investment shall be made without 
the consent of the president and the 
objection of any one of the committee 
present shall prevent the investment‘. 
(North Carolina.) 

No loan that has been rejected shall 
be reconsidered without the consent of 
the trustees objecting thereto. (New 
York.) 

Deposits in other institutions must he 
made by a majority of the board. 

All deposits in other banks shall be 
in the name of the bank. 

Application for Loans.—All applica- 
tions for loans on real estate shall be 
in writing, and shall state the location 
boundaries and value of the same, to- 
gether with such other information as 
shall enable the board to form a rea- 
sonable estimate of its value; and all 
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expense of searches, drawing of papers, 
and examination of premises, shall be 
borne by the party asking the loan. 

Repeal of Existing By-laws and 
Amendments.—Amendments shall be 
binding from the time of their adop- 
tion. 

Amendments shall be binding when 
published. 

No alteration shall be made in the 
by-laws of the bank unless a_ notice 
specifying the proposed alteration shall 
have been given at the previous regular 
meeting and entered in the minutes of 
the board, and a like statement shall 
be made in the notice mailed to the 
trustees of the meeting at which the al- 
teration shall be acted upon. (New 
York.) 

No alteration of these by-laws shall 
be valid unless at least nine trustees 
shall vote in favor thereof. For such 
purpose the motion for such amend- 
ments must have been made at a pre- 
vious stated meeting of the board of 
trustees and a special written notice of 
the object of the meeting, at which the 
same may be considered, shall be given. 
(New York.) 

No by-law shall be altered or re- 
pealed, nor shall any new by-law be 
made, unless a majority of the whole 
number of trustees be present, and the 
alteration, repeal, or new by-law, as 
the case may be, shall have been pro- 
posed at a previous meeting of the 
board. 

The trustees may, at any regular 
meeting, or at a special meeting called 
for that purpose, make such further 
regulations or by-laws or alterations 
of those already made, as they may 
deem necessary, provided notice of the 
intention to alter or enlarge the by- 
laws shall have been given at the newt 
preceding regular meeting of the trus- 
tees or at a special meeting called for 
that purpose; provided, that the said 
action of the trustees shall be laid be- 
fore the corporation at their next meet- 
ing for their approbation or rejection. 
All such regulations and by-laws and 
alterations shall be equally binding on 
all depositors as those by them sub- 
scribed, after the same shall have been 
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duly made known to them, or until their 
rejection by the corporation. 


Notices To DeEposiTors. 


Publication of notices affecting de- 
positors printed in a public newspaper 
circulating in the county of blank for 
three weeks consecutively and posted in 
the banking room, shall be notice to all. 
Or, a letter addressed as per the address 
given on the signature book, shall be 
deemed actual notice to each depositor 
in person. 

(Time varies from six days to one 
month. ) 


BATHING SORDID BANK NOTES. 


IRECTOR RALPH of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing at Washing- 
ton is going into the business of 

laundering filthy bank notes. Of course an 
expeditious way to get rid of the billions of 
germs—all of them harmless, by the way— 
with which some of the filthiest bills are in- 
fested would be to burn them and make 
brand-new notes in their stead. Paper is 
cheap, the cost of stamping is slight. But 
this solution of the problem is too simple, 
it seems. An elaborate chemical “bath” is 
being prepared for bills already much worn, 
and in this they are to be plunged to elimi- 
nate the “dangerous” bacteria. Of course 
the bacteria are bound to colonize afresh 
their worn and macerated surfaces at the 
first contact of the notes with hands and 
with the atmosphere. Dr. Warren W. Hil- 
ditch of the Sheffield Laboratory of Bac- 
teriology and Hygiene of Yale University 
published last year a report on the “dis- 
ease germs” supposed to inhabit old bills, 
in which he says: 

The soiled money used for this study was 
the dirtiest I could obtain from various 
sources, such as railroad, trotlley, and theatre 
ticket offices, banks, drug stores, and in- 
dividuals in different parts of the state. 
Some of the bills were much more worn than 
others, being very soft, cracked, and soiled, 
with frayed edges. From the ob- 
servations that I have made it would seem 
that the bacteria present on paper money 
are non-virulent and the forms most com- 
mon are the air forms. 


The fomites theory of disease transmis- 
sion—that epidemics are kindled and spread 
as by conflagrations from infected rags and 
the nasty Government paper which the Gov- 
ernment officials never think to renew—has 
been pretty ‘well exploded in the recently 
published studies of Dr. Alvah H. Doty, 
Health Officer of this port. Dr. Doty has 
shown that the sorters of domestic and for- 


eign rags are no more subject to infectious 
disease than are persons engaged in other 
pursuits. The men and women who handle 
the filthy paper money in the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington are not subject to 
infection. Clean, crisp bank notes should, 
of course, be kept constantly in circulation. 
But it is little short of ridiculous that our 
rich and extravagant Central Government 
should suddenly begin to economize by play- 
ing washerwoman to its old notes.—New 
York Times. 


IMPROVINC OUR CURRENCY. 


HAT we have the head of the good 
George Washington on all our pres- 
ent postage-stamps except the ones 

is due, we suppose, to the fact that former 
Postmaster-General Meyer lived a long time 
abroad, and got to like foreign styles in 
postage stamps. Mr. Secretary of the 
Treasury MacVeagh has also been abroad, 
and likes the look of some of the European 
money, and thinks we ought to make im- 
provements in ours. He thinks the French 
paper money is handsome, and would have 
us take that for a model, reducing our 
notes in size by one-fourth or one-third, 
giving them a uniform system of design, 
and uniformity of color in bills of the same 
denomination. He wants us to have hand- 
somer coins, too, which attests the unterri- 
fied quality of his zeal. ; 

His ideas about the paper money are in- 
teresting, and we hope he will carry them 


out. It amuses the people to have new - 


postage stamps and bills and coins now and 
then, and if their taste in art can be edu- 
cated a little by such changes, so much the 
better. The Lincoln cents have given a 
great deal of entertainment and have been 
enormously discussed, and barrels of ink 
were innocently shed over the Roosevelt- 
St.-Gaudens gold coinage which preceded 
them. The main trouble with our present 
paper money is that you can’t buy enough 
withit. It wears pretty well, and stands hard 
use, and averages considerably cleaner than 
it used to. But so far as we know, nobody 
is especially attached to the form or size 
of it, and if Mr. MacVeagh can better it, 
we’d like to see him.—Harper’s Weekly for 
Sept. 4. 


SILVER ‘“*PLUNKS”’ NOT SOUGHT 
AFTER. 


ee unpopularity of the silver 
dollar has resulted in bringing the 
number in circulation down to 71- 
000,000, a decrease of 11,000,000 in the last 
three years. The Government’s refusal to 
pay express charges on silver sent for ex- 
change for notes has added to the dis- 
favor in which the silver dollar is held. 


~ 





COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick. 





STRENGTH IN UNITY. 


By Charles W. Stevenson. 


ACTING in the fourfold capacity of 

trustee, agent, surety, and bank- 
er, the modern trust company is a dis- 
tinct response to the need of present- 
day complexity of commercial and 
financial interests. For commerce is 
nothing unless finance comes after it 
to render secure and safe that which 
industry has created and saved. Nor 
could finance be what it is save for the 
enormous trade of the world, the un- 
wearied industry of man. 

It is because of a peculiar com ina- 
tion, therefore, of powers and duties 
that the trust company appeals to the 
public as one of the most useful, as it 
is one of the strongest corporations ever 
ministering in service to the public at 
large. 


As A SERVANT oR TRUSTEE. 


Take the matter of its fiduciary ca- 
pacity. Trusteeship is its primal pur- 
pose and its distinguishing feature. A 
trustee is desirable because of efficiency, 
fidelity, and perpetuity. In the trust 
company, as now organized under State 
laws, there is the perpetuity which is 
accorded the corporate form of life. For 
the rest, the company has efficiency be- 
cause it is an equipment for the purpose 
of performing this kind of service, and 
the courts of the land come and stamp 
it as worthy by granting to it the many 
fiduciary capacities in which it may act. 
As to its fidelity the situation is fully 
met by a large capitalized concern 
which cannot abscond, which is ever at 
its place of business, which has within 
itself the guaranty of a large capital 
stock, and employs a large and compe- 
tent force in accordance with a moderr 
demand. 


Again, an agent is valuable on ac- 
count of experience, ability, and system. 
Here is an institution which has the 
experience because it has the oppor- 
tunity and because it acts in the many 
well-known capacities of an agent or 
representative of the individual, and 
also the corporation, in financial af- 
fairs. It is because of its wide and 
varied powers and duties, stated and 
recognized by statute, that the trust 
company obtains ability through experi- 
ence. 

It brings together all the most skill- 
ful men in their respective lines, wheth- 
er real estate, bonds and stocks, bank- 
ing, or what not, and by so doing it 
gathers ability from the business of the 
world. The more complex the opera- 
tion in finance the greater need for em- 
ploying the trust company as an agent. 

And thus having to do with all that 
demands the service of another in any 
of the needs of complex business it can 
do those things which are impossible of 
acquirement by a single individual, un- 
less perhaps through long years of ac- 
tual business operation; and even then 
with a perfect system one individual 
cannot acquire the extent or the detail 
of management possible to the larger 
corporation such as we designate herein. 


Tue Trust CoMpaANy As A BANKER. 


In its capacity as banker the trust 
company does not attain to any greater 
strength, perhaps not to that single sole 
strength, than that which belongs to the 
commercial bank. Its banking indeed 
arises not from the banking but from 
the trust principle. But that it can act 
in some kinds of banking with perfect 
service to the individual or interest is 
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apparent from the nature of savings 
and their investment. It comes into 
the banking field naturally because cus- 
tomers have sums of money that must 
be taken care of, and because all such 
money left with the institution demands 
and obtains interest on the deposit. 


As a Surety Company. 


In acting as a surety the trust com- 
pany attains an added degree of ser- 
vice, and thereby strength, because it is 
better fitted by its intimate touch with 
all forms of financial procedure and 
with the risks and temptations of the 
different forms of business than any 
other concern save that one devoted to 
this form of insurance alone. But be- 
ing under a wise provision of the law 
compelled to keep separate its accounts 
as trustee, it naturally becomes a secur- 
ity in court and a surety for certain 
funds and for the performance of cer- 
tain duties in the handling of estates 
that could not otherwise be obtained. 

The trust company, then, is chartered 
with perpetual life for the distinct pur- 
pose of performing those acts and func- 
tions which lie outside the sphere of the 
average bank, either state, national or 
private. And herein, because so acting 
and so recognized and constituted by 
law, the modern trust company is one 
of the strongest institutions in finance, 
one of the most efficient servants of the 
people, and one of the safest guardians 
of all interests committed to its care, 
that could be created, or is to be found 
in our corporate or individual life. 


SrrRENGTH IN UNITY. 


The elements of inherent strength 
thus declared will bear individual men- 
tion. Let us look at a few of them: 

The worth of an opinion given on a 
financial transaction by a coterie of ex- 
perts such as are employed by the trust 
company cannot be duplicated else- 
where, it is reasonable to say. There 
can be no disparagement of the individ- 
ual in his relation to his client, be he an 
agent or a banker, to say that this is the 
case; while, in the instance of the trus- 
tee, it is easily discernible that the com- 
pany must have far greater facilities 





and information than the individual or 
the firm. 

In this behalf it is pertinent to say 
that the great corporation, with its mil- 
lions of capital stock and its greater 
millions of deposits and loans, can and 
does supply legal and financial talent 
that the individual or firm acting in a 
lesser way cannot. This is not to say 
that in special interests the attorney, 
acting for them, may not (and, in fact, 
such attorneys often do) possess far 
greater experience in a given line than 
the talent employed by the corporation 
we are speaking of. But where it comes 
to the general practice the trust com- 
pany, with its knowledge of cases which 
are similar, cannot have a real compet- 
itor in the individual. There is reason 
for the conclusion, and there is nv cur- 
tailment of the demand for the indi- 
vidual practitioner because of the fact. 
To be the legal adviser of such a cor- 
poration is to act in the light of the 
combined experience and opportunitr 
of such a company. 

Again, turning to the financial side 
of the services of the company, it is a 
greater power than the individual can 
be because it acts within itself for both 
the buyer and the seller. It furnishes 
a market within itself and patronizes 
this market. 


Irs VARIED SERVICEs. 


Again, that is a successful institution 
which has within itself the elements of 
growth and attraction. The trust com- 
pany by its service to so many diverse 
interests attracts thereby a large clien- 
tele. If the trustee needs to deposit 
money the banking department is at 
hand; if the investor wishes to buy or 
sell, be it real estate, or stocks or bonds, 
the corporation is ready; if the agent 
finds a purchaser or a renter that per- 
son is attracted toward the company; 
if the depositor wishes any of the ser- 
vices of the company he is made to real- 
ize the helpfulness of his banker; if 2 
new country is to be opened up through 
the promotion of the enterprises inci- 
dent thereto then there is a distinct 
drawing of general patronage in the di- 
rection of the company; if the individ- 
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ual has any of the needs, which are 
supplied by the company, in active life 
and business, he is drawn to the com- 
pany when he has a special trust to be 
performed whether during his life or to 
be done after death. 

And so it is that one interest attracts 
another, and taking them altogether 
they make for a corporation which is 
constantly growing with the growth of 
population and the expansion of the 
country and the complexity of business. 

It is further great and sufficient with- 
in itself because, through attracting the 
small interests and savings of its cus- 
tomers, it is enabled to accomplish great 
things for individual firms and com- 
munities, by means of the power that 
lies in the investment of money in bonds 
for improvement and the earning of 
adequate interest rates. Taking the 
money thus of the small saver it is en- 
abled to go out and do great deeds of 
improvement; and return to him with 
the obligation of communities in small 
denomination for his own purchase and 
holding. That which gathers and dis- 
tributes must have increased strength 
thereby. 


Tue Functions or A Trust CoMPANY 
MEAN STRENGTH. 


Now, the filling of these many ser- 
vices entails a great diversity of inter- 
ests. The trust company does not, 
therefore, depend on one line of busi- 
ness for its returns, and so it is enabled 
to make larger dividends because of that 
fact. Neither is the fund committed to 
its care by these many interests subject 
to the turn of a die, as is the case in one 
single industry. It has the money of its 
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customers variously invested. Thereby 
it gains both in the distribution of its 
responsibility and the exercise of its 
power. 

Unless the whole fabric: of business 
shall go down this corporation cannot 
be adversely affected by the momentum 
or the volume of industry. For it deals 
in only the legitimate, and in so doing, 
with its widespread outlook, its diverse 
operations, it proceeds with the general 
trend of man’s genius and economy. 
Herein is financial strength such as 
comes to the commercial bank in its 
varied loans, depending as it does on 
the whole, and not a single part, of the 
great fabric of trade. 

Shall we mention also the economy of 
operation which adds to the strength of 
the corporation, since the expense of 
any industry or enterprise is one of its 
necessary weaknesses? 

Here, then, is the opportunity to use 
large capital, and in behalf of those 
who are comparatively poor and shut 
out of the great things in business and 
manufacturing. Here is an aid to legiti- 
mate investment by which individuals 
and corporations and communities may 
become the richer. In this necessary 
and important service lies great and 
abiding strength, for service is always 
the keynote to strength and success in 
all that man does in the traffic of the 
world. And because of its peculiar re- 
lation to its customers the trust com- 
pany is essentially free from specula- 
tion and cannot be drawn from the le- 
gitimate by the attraction of any busi- 
ness, for it engages in none of and 
within itself. In all of which the trust 
company establishes and proves _ its 
strength. 


THE TRUST COMPANY AND THE MAN OF 
MODERATE MEANS. 


Ba HE custom of using the trust com- 

pany as trustee, executor, etc., is 
doubtless growing more rapidly among 
the wealthy than among persons of mod- 
erate means. It is not difficult for the 
man having very large interests to look 


after to discover that for him the trust 
company is not simply a convenience, 
but a necessity. For the handling of 
large estates, the superior facilities and 
the security offered by the trust com- 
pany need no demonstration. 
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Are the advantages to be gained by 
the use of the trust company by the man 
of moderate means equally marked? At 
the outset, a definition is necessary: 
What is meant by a man of moderate 
means? There are circles which would 
apply the term to a man worth half a 
million dollars. To be specific, then, is 
it worth while for the man whose estate, 
perhaps in life insurance, is ten or 
twenty thousand dollars, to appoint a 
trust company executor and trustee of 
that estate? 

To that question the writer has no 
hesitation in replying, with emphasis. 
ves. From one point of view, such a 
man is under greater necessity of hav- 
ing the best possible trustee than is a 
man of large means. He can take no 
chances of losing even a part of the 
principal; the income must be certain, 
and as large as safety will permit. The 
large estate might lose a part of the 
principal or income, or -ermit some of 
the property to remain unproductive, 
without fatal or perhaps even serious 
results; not so with the small estate. 
If either can afford to take chances, it 
is the large estate. 


TAKING CHANCES. 


What are the chances that a man 
would take in appointing an individual 
as his trustee? The possibility that the 
trustee might prove dishonest; that he 
might prove incompetent; that he might 
make fatal mistakes; that his own af- 
fairs might take so much of his time 
and attention that he would have none 
left to give to the estate; that he might 
take a business or pleasure trip neces- 
sitating so long an absence as to neglect 
the estate; that removal from the neigh- 
borhood, or prolonged sickness or death 
might make necessary the appointment 
of a new trustee, whom the original 
owner of the estate never knew, or 
would not, if alive, trust to administer 
his estate. 

None of these chances are taken if a 
trust company of good standing is ap- 
pointed. It cannot, as a company, be 
dishonest; and if any of its employes 
should prove so, the company is re- 
sponsible, and will make good the loss; 








it is not incompetent, for work of this 
kind is its regular business, and its offi- 
cers are selected because of their skill 
and reputation for such business; be- 
sides which all important matters are 
decided by a body of men skilled in 
such affairs, so that it is not apt to make 
the mistakes which individuals often 
make, while it is liable for mistakes if 
they should occur; it must have time to 
look after the estate, for that is its 
business; it takes no trips, is not away, 
cannot neglect the estate on that ac- 
count; it does not get sick, remove from 
the neighborhood, or die. 


Fees Fixep sy Law.. 


This superior service is not beyond 
the reach of the man of moderate means, 
for its fees are fixed by law, being the 
same as those allowed to the individual 
trustee. As a matter of fact its fees 
are apt to be smaller than those of the 
individual, because it does not need 
special legal services for matters which 
the inexperienced individual trustee 
finds it necessary to consult a lawyer 
about, and for which he presents an 
extra bill. The fee is dependent in any 
case upon the amount of money han- 
dled, and is proportionate to the size 
of the estate. 

The fact is that the existence of the 
trust company enables the man of mod- 
erate means to have as expert and re- 
liable a trustee as the man of large 
wealth may have, at no greater expense 
than is occasioned by appointing an in- 
dividual trustee of uncertain ability and 
responsibility. The services of a body 
of talented and experienced officers, di- 
rectors and clerks cost him no more than 
those of one man. 

These considerations show how large 
a field is open to the average trust com- 
pany for the upbuilding of its trust de- 
partment. It need have among its 
clientele no men of great wealth in 
order to build up a satisfactory busi- 
ness. There is ample field in the ordi- 
nary community, among people of mod- 
erate wealth, to support a good trust 
business,—to the mutual advantage of 
the company and of the community.. 
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The trust company which fails to culti- 
vate this class of business, which thinks 
only of the large estates, is making a 
mistake. While the profits for each 


IN THE ROLE 


RADITIONALLY the _ country 
banker is the adviser of his cc.m- 
munity on all things directly or remotely 
connected with financial matters. He is 
pictured to us as a very Nestor to whom 
young and old flock for advice on all 
manner of subjects. There is no good 
reason to doubt his standing and his 
usefulness in this role. 

Do city folks stand in less need of 
advice? Not so. What they have 
needed has been some one willing and 
capable of delivering that cheap and 
often unappreciated article. And now 
comes the trust company to fill the void. 
Several companies, led, we are informed, 
by the Northern Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, have established “Consulting 
Bureaus.” A junior officer or other em- 
ploye is assigned to the task of being 
ready and willing to answer questions 
and give such information and advice as 
he can. His services are at the dispos::1 
of any one who asks for them and there 
is no fee. The enquirer need not be a 
customer, and is not petitioned to become 
one. 

The idea is not a bad one. The ma- 
jority of people are unskilled in mat- 
ters financial. Especially is this true 
of those who are not actively engaged 
in business, including many professional 
men, and most women; including a con- 


siderable proportion of those who carry 


savings accounts with trust companies. 
Such simple matters as making out a 
check, reconcilin~ an account, figuring 
interest are often puzzlers. In the field 
of investments they are as though lost 
in an impenetrable jungle. Then there 
is a large wilderness of semi-legal 
questions upon which they feel the need 
of counsel. 

Nor is the need of advice confined to 
those who are not engaged in business 
pursuits. Many a successful business 
man feels at a loss when he considers 


estate are of course small, they aggre- 
gate a large sum if many estates be se- 
cured, and provide a steadier and ever- 
enlarging stream of business. 


OF ADVISER. 


matters outside the routine of his daily 
occupation. That he is already in the 
habit of seeking the counsel of his 
friends in the financial world will be 
testified to by any bank or trust com- 
pany official of experience. So that this 
movement really means the extension t> 
the other customers of a service that has 
long been at the command of the larger 
depositor. 

The usefulness of a “Consulting 
Bureau” in preventing loss through 
foolish “investments” must be evident 
enough. How many thousands of dol- 
lars each year are lost, by persons who 
cannot afford the loss, through get-rich- 
quick schemes and sundry gold-brick 
enterprises! And how many more 
thousands through investment proposi- 
tions which, honest in intent, come into 
being without the remotest chance of 
meeting with success! It is not to he 
supposed that any adviser, however 
capable, could prevent all such losses 
if he were consulted, but in many cases 
a little level-headed counsel will prove 
invaluable. 

There is an economic service involved 
in this work which should not be over- 
looked. When any considerable number 
of people in a community feel free to 
consult their trust company or bank 
officials regarding financial affairs, a big 
step has been taken towards removing 
any latent distrust of banks or of cap- 
ital. Thus is another opportunity given 
the trust company to perform a public 
service. 

Whether a separate consulting bureau 
is the best means of performing the 
service is a question which depends upon 
local conditions. As a matter of fact, 
every trust company official should be 
glad to be of use in this way, both as a 
duty to his company and as an expres- 
sion of his public spirit. The whole 
office force, to the extent of each indi- 
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vidual’s capacity, may well be part of a 
general consulting bureau, extending 
such assistance in the same courteous 
manner as they should perform ther 
routine services to customers. 

Will it pay? The question is out of 
date. In these days when there is such 
general recognition of the value of 
courteous attention to and anticipation 
of the wants of customers of banks and 
trust companies, one should rather ask 
the question: Can the progressive trust 
company afford to omit a service which 
must add to its usefulness, its popular- 
ity and its group of customers? 


REFORM IN RECEIVERSHIPS. 


M UCH favorable comment has been 

made upon the handling of the 
receivership of the Binghamton Trust 
Co. of Binghamton, New York, by Su- 
perintendent Clark Williams of the New 
York State Banking Department. It is 
reported that $1,560,318 was collected 
at an expense, including the salary of 
the Deputy Superintendent in charge, 
of $10,626, or less than two-thirds of 
one per centum of the amount collected. 
This sets a precedent that shines by 
contrast with the many legal robberies 
of defunct institutions, and marks 
another forward step in what is to be 
hoped will be a permanent reform ir: the 
manner of administering the affairs of 
failed corporations. It is difficult to 
understand why the public has thus long 
tolerated a system under which the cred- 
itors of insolvent concerns have had to 
be robbed of considerable portions cf 
the remaining assets. 


BANKS OWNED BY FARMERS. 


EW light has been thrown on _ the 
movement of farmers toward bank- 
ing investments in the agricultural 

states by some recent investigations re- 
garding the average holdings of these 
thrifty people. It has been widely heralded 
that the farmers are becoming stockholders 
of banks in large numbers, and while this 
is a fact, they are not by any means large 
investors. A recent law of Kansas, for 
instance, requires that every director of a 
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bank shall have at least $500 worth of 
stock—five shares. In many of the small 
banks farmers have been dropped from the 
board because none held the _ requisite 
amount of stock and did not wish to pur- 
chase more. The average farmer stock- 
holder has $100 or $200 of bank stock, and 
is satisfied. He wants the glory of being 
a bank stockholder, and does not purchase 
so much for investment as for the notoriety 
it gives him. 

It is not uncommon for banks in the 
wheat belt with $10,000 capital to have 
forty stockholders, all but three or four 
owning one share each. These stockholders 
take little interest in the bank, and are less 
a factor in the management than is gen- 
erally supposed. The cashier or president 
is the one-man power, and the stockholders 
are mere investors on a small scale. The 
Western farmer is able to make more out 
of his money by buying land and putting 
it into crops than he can by loaning money 
through the bank at the rates now prevail- 
ing. He is able to buy more stock, if he 
wishes, for many of the banks have rich 
farmers as stockholders, but the banking 
profits are not now sufficient to induce the 
well-to-do farmer to enlarge his holdings. 
—New York Evening Post. 


EXTRAVAGANCE IN CITY GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


HE problem of municipal government 
is one of the most important matters 
which to-day engage the attention of 

the thoughtful elements of the American 
people. The expense of administering the 
municipal government of New York is ap- 
proximately $160,000,000 a year. The cost 
of city government in Philadelphia and 
Chicago is enormous. The taxpayers are 
mulcted heavily. In some cases their 
money is squandered scandalously, and a 
condition prevails which reflects seriously 
upon the ability of the people of the United 
States to administer their municipal govern- 
ments without an extravagance that is 
senseless and indefensible, and at times 
criminal. The annual cost of state, city 
and county government in the United States 
exceeds, it is estimated, more than one 
billion dollars. Much of this vast sum is 
wasted through incompetence and through 
the lack of business methods. If it were 
spent wisely and upon the principle that 
the taxpayers are entitled to an adequate 
return for the money which they pay into 
the public treasury, there would be no 
necessity for municipal officials to be look- 
ing around for new subjects of taxation. 
On the contrary, there might be a reduc- 
tion of taxation with no loss of efficiency in 
the government of many American cities. 
—Baltimore Sun. 








Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 


Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 


Attention is also directed to the 
this Department. 


“Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” 


included in 


TRANSFER OF DEPOSIT ON 
ORAL ORDER. 


WHITSETT vs. PEOPLE’S NATIONAL 
BANK OF WARRENSBURG. 


KANSAS CITY COURT OF APPEALS, 
31, 1909. 

It is not essential that a transfer of a de- 

posit should be effected by a check or other 


written order, but an oral order is suffi- 
cient. 


PLAINTIFF, a dealer in live stock 

at Centerview, a town about six 
miles from Warrensburg, shipped some 
cattle in his own name to Kansas City, 
and sold them on the market on Janu- 
ary 17, 1906. A commission firm act- 
ed as his agent, and, pursuant to his 
instructions, deposited the net proceeds 
of the sale ($411.42) in a Kansas City 
bank to the credit of defendant, a bank 
at Warrensburg, for the account of 
plaintiff. The Kansas City bank noti- 
fied defendant by letter as follows: 
“We credit your account $411.42 de- 
posited with us by direction of C. T. 
Whitsett.” Defendant «received this 
letter January 18 and immediately en- 
tered the sum on its books as a deposit 
of plaintiff. Before the cattle were 
shipped in the name of plaintiff, 
Charles Ferguson, a -live stock dealer 
at Warrensburg, had told the cashier 
of defendant bank that he was about to 
ship some cattle to the market at Kan- 
sas City, and that the proceeds would 


MAY 


come to defendant for deposit to his 
account. Ferguson called at the bank 
on the day it received the notice of the 
deposit in the Kansas City bank, and 
asked the cashier if the proceeds of the 
sale of his cattle had been received. The 
cashier replied that the proceeds had 
been deposited at Kansas City in the 
name of plaintiff and entered on de- 
fendant’s books to plaintiff’s credit. 
Ferguson declared a mistake had been 
made, that the cattle shipped and sold 
in the name of plaintiff belonged to 
him (Ferguson), and that the proceeds 
should have been entered to his credit. 
The cashier then told Ferguson to bring 
plaintiff in, and “we would fix that up 
in a minute.” Ferguson left and re- 
turned in a short time with a check to 
his order, signed by plaintiff, for the 
exact amount of the deposit. The cash- 
ier discovered the check was drawn on 
the Bank of Centerview, instead of on 
defendant bank, and called Ferguson’s 
attention to that fact. Ferguson said: 
“Well, it should have been on this bank. 
He surely made some mistake. This is 
my money for my own individual cat- 
tle, and he has evidently made a mis- 
take; should have drawn that on the 
People’s National Bank.” It appears 
plaintiff was not a regular customer of 
defendant, but transacted his banking 
business with the Bank of Centerview. 
Satisfied a mistake had been made by 
plaintiff, and that the check was in- 
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tended to be on defendant bank, the 
cashier told Ferguson to indorse it, and, 
after this was done, immediately altered 
the check to make it read on defendant 
bank, and then charged the amount on 
the books to plaintiff, and gave Fer- 
guson proper credit. No certificate of 
‘deposit or pass book was issued by de- 
fendant to plaintiff, nor did plaintiff 
issue any checks against the deposit. 
About two months after the transfer to 
Ferguson the Bank of Centerview 
failed. Plaintiff had continued to do 
business with that bank, and on the 
day of the failure gave checks to farm- 
ers in payment of live stock purchased 
from them. Learning that the bank 
had closed its doors, the holders of 
‘these checks went to plaintiff for their 
money. He told them his money was in 
ithe bank that failed, and that he had 
no other funds. One of the farmers in- 
‘sisted on payment and plaintiff told 
him: “I cannot give you a check here 
[meaning on a bank in Warrensburg], 
but Ferguson will give you a check on 
‘tthe People’s National Bank.” The 
farmer agreed to take Ferguson’s check 
if the bank would cash it. They went 
to Ferguson, and he gave his check on 
‘defendant bank for the amount of the 
debt, and the farmer took the check to 
defendant bank, and received the mon- 
ey. A few days later, plaintiff called at 
the bank, and asked the cashier to give 
him the amount of his deposit. The 
cashier told him he had no funds to his 
credit, as he had transferred the amount 
of his deposit to Ferguson. Plaintiff 
asked the cashier to show him the check 
by which the transfer had been made. 
The cashier at first refused, but after- 
ward, under considerable pressure, pro- 
‘duced the check. Plaintiff denounced 
it as a forgery, and then presented a 
check for the amount of the deposit. 
‘The cashier refused to honor the check, 
and this suit followed. 


Jounson, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): Ferguson, who either was a 
partner or an employee of plaintiff, 
owned some cattle which he shipped to 
market in the name of plaintiff, with 
the understanding between him and 
plaintiff that the proceeds of the sale 
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were to be deposited with defendant to 
the credit of Ferguson. By mistake, 
the deposit was made in the name of 
plaintiff, who had no interest in the 
cattle or their proceeds. Ferguson and 
plaintiff then agreed orally that the de- 
posit should be transferred to Fergu- 
son, the rightful owner, and, to effectu- 
ate this agreement, plaintiff gave Fer- 
guson his check for the exact amount 
of the deposit, intending to direct the 
check to defendant bank, but in using a 
blank check on another bank where he 
transacted business he failed to erase 
the name of the bank printed thereon, 
and to substitute therefor the name of 
defendant bank. Defendant’s cashier, 
being informed of these facts and being 
satisfied that the money belonged to 
Ferguson, that plaintiff had agreed that 
it might be transferred to him, that 
the check was given for that purpose, 
and that the failure properly to direct 
it was a mere mistake, concluded to 
make, and did make, the transfer with- 
out requiring Ferguson to return to 
plaintiff for another check. The act 
of the cashier in altering the check was 
in good faith; but it was a serious blun- 
der, and is the foundation of this law- 
suit. It is astonishing, to say the least, 
that a man of long experience in hand- 
ling commercial paper would deliber- 
ately spoliate in this way a negotiable 
instrument, the validity and preserva- 
tion of which were matters of import- 
ance to the institution he served. There 
is no direct evidence in the record of 
the existence of an agreement between 
plaintiff and Ferguson that the de- 
posit in defendant’s bank should be 
transferred, and defendant was not re- 
quired to prove that fact by direct evi- 
dence, but could establish it by facts 
and circumstances from which its ex- 
istence might follow as a reasonable in- 
ference. The facts and circumstances 
adduced very strongly support such in- 
ference. In addition to the facts to 
which we have referred, it appears that 
plaintiff at the time he gave the check 
to Ferguson was overdrawn at the Bank 
of Centerview, and knew that his check 
for that amount would not be honored 
by that bank. He must have known 
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that the transfer had been made by de- 
fendant, and apparently was satisfied, 
and went on with his business affairs in 
a manner to indicate that he did not 
think he had a deposit with defendant. 
He bought and sold and had use for the 
money if it belonged to him, but he did 
not attempt to use it, and, when great- 
ly embarrassed by the failure of the 
Centerview bank, did not attempt to 
relieve his embarrassment by checking 
on the defendant bank. These facts be- 
speak the existence of a valid contract 
for the transfer of this deposit, as well 
as knowledge and ratification of the 
transfer and of the act of the cashier in 
altering the check. Plaintiff argues: 
“The bank having received the deposit 
from Whitsett and given him credit for 
it on its books, he became its depositor 
and the bank, when sued by him, can- 
not question his right to it and plead 
title or ownership in another. An at- 
taching creditor or the true owner can, 
but the bank cannot”—citing 1 Morse 
on Banks and Banking, Sec. 342; Lund 
vs. Seaman’s Bank, 37 Barb. (N. Y.), 
129; Citizens’ National Bank vs. Alex- 
ander, 120 Pa., 476; Interstate Bank vs. 
Claxton, 97 Tex., 569; Martin vs. Min- 
nesota State Bank, 7 S. D., 263; Him- 
stedt vs. German Bank, 46 Ark., 537. 
We accept this rule, but say that it 
does not preclude defendant from show- 
ing that it paid out the deposit by trans- 
fer on its books to Ferguson, pursuant 
to the agreement and direction of 
plaintiff the depositor. Further, plaint- 
iff argues that the deposit was not le- 
gally transferred because of the al- 
teration of the check by defendant, 
the indorsee. We concede no authority 
to make the transfer was conferred on 
defendant by the check. In the first 
place, the check was not directed to 
defendant but to another bank. Conse- 
quently it amounted to nothing more 
than mere evidence to the cashier of an 
intention on the part of plaintiff to 
pay over to Ferguson the amount of 
the proceeds of the sale of the cattle. 
Had the cashier refrained from mutilat- 
ing the check, defendant, if called on 
for the deposit by plaintiff, would have 
had to justify its refusal to pay the 
4 


money to him by establishing the facts 
that it had transferred the deposit pur- 
suant to his agreement with Ferguson 
that it should be so transferred, and 
that he had authorized Ferguson to at- 
tend to having the transfer made. Cer- 
tainly a check drawn on another bank 
would not of itself be sufficient evidence 
of the right to make the transfer. In 
the second place, the alteration of the 
check by defendant so completely de- 
stroyed it that defendant thereby de- 
prived itself of all rights and remedies 
under that instrument which otherwise 
it would have had against plaintiff, Fer- 
guson, or the Bank of Centerview. And 
it is immaterial that the cashier acted 
from an honest, not a fraudulent, mo- 
tive. ‘An alteration which in any de- 
gree varies the legal effect of the instru- 
ment, to the prejudice of the other par- 
ty, releases the latter from it, though 
no actual fraud is meditated. An al- 
teration is a fraud in law when not a 
fraud in fact.” (Law vs. Crawford, 
67 Mo. App., 150; Laws 1905, p. 257, 
Sec. 119, 124 [Ann. St. 1906, Secs. 463- 
119, 463-124]; German Bank vs. Dunn, 
62 Mo. 79; Evans vs. Foreman, 60 
Mo., 449; Moore vs. Hutchinson, 69 
Mo., 429; First National Bank vs. 
Fricke, 75 Mo., 178; Morrison vs. 
Garth, 78 Mo., 434). But, with the 
check completely emasculated, it still 
appears from the evidence offered that 
defendant had ample authority for the 
transfer. Though usually banks do 
not pay out the money of depositors ex- 
cept on the depositor’s checks, a check 
is nothing more than a written order, 
and there is no reason in law for say- 
ing that a bank may not lawfully pay 
out or transfer money on a depositor’s 
account by oral order. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, plaintiff and Ferguson had gone 
to the bank and plaintiff had told the 
cashier to transfer the deposit to Fer- 
guson, as the money belonged to him, 
and, accepting this oral order, the cash- 
ier had made such transfer, would any 
one have the hardihood to contend that 
the transfer was invalid because made 
without a written order? In effect, this 
is just what occurred in the present in- 
stance. Plaintiff did not go to the 
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bank in person, but he did agree to the 
transfer, and it is a fair inference to 
say that he authorized Ferguson to 
communicate the agreement to defend- 
ant in order that the transfer should 
be made and afterward ratified it by his 
silence and apparent acquiescence in 
what the bank did. We conclude that 
the evidence tends to show the exist- 
ence of a legal transfer, and that the 
issue thus raised should have been sub- 
mitted to the jury. 


USURIOUS INTEREST—SUIT TO 
RECOVER PENALTY—STAT- 
UTE OF LIMITATION. 


McCARTHY vs. FIRST NAT. BANK OF 
RAPID CITY. 


SUPREME COURT OF SOUTH DAKOTA, MAY 
21, 1909. 


Whenever upon the extension or renewal 
of a note held by a national bank a pay- 
ment is made which is applied on account 
of usurious interest, the cause of action for 
double the amount thereof provided by Rev. 
Stat., U. S., sec. 5198, accrues, and the pe- 
riod of two years within which such action 
may be brought begins to run from that 
time. 


Tals action was brought by Patrick 

B. McCarthy against First Na- 
tional Bank of Rapid City, to recover 
penalties in the sum of $7,605.48, be- 
ing twice the amount of usurious inter- 
est which plaintiff claimed he paid to 
the defendant, and that defendant re- 
ceived in violation of sections 5197 and 
5198 of the United States Revised Stat- 
utes (U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3493). 
In August, 1887, plaintiff borrowed of 
defendant $4,000, evidenced by four 
promissory notes of $1,000 each, pay- 
able three, six, nine and twelve months 
after date, with interest on each note 
at 18 per cent. per annum until paid. 
These notes were extended until August 
7, 1888, when a new note in the sum 
of $4,000 was given by plaintiff, his 
wife, and one other party. This note 
was due in ninety days, with interest at 
eighteen per cent. per annum. Consid- 
erable interest upon this note was paid, 
but no part of the principal, and on 
May 22, 1889, a new note was given 
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signed by plaintiff, his wife, and a 
third party, which note was for $5,000 
due in one year, bearing interest at 
twelve per cent. per annum. Nine hun- 
dred dollars was paid and indorsed as 
interest upon this note, and on July 
22, 1891, a new note of $5,000 was giv- 
en by plaintiff and his wife, the same 
due in six months, bearing interest at 
twelve per cent. per annum. This last 
note was secured by a mortgage upon 
real estate belonging to the makers. It 
was admitted that the only considera- 
tion for this last note was the original 
$4,000 loaned to plaintiff, together with 
certain usurious interest upon such 
original loan. It was admitted that the 
plaintiff made a large number of pay- 
ments dating from February 8, 1892, 
down to January 2, 1896, upon this 
note, all of which payments were in- 
dorsed upon the note as interest, and 
upon February 17, 1896, the plaintiff 
and his wife gave to defendant two 
notes in renewal, one for $5,000 due 
in four months with twelve per cent. in- 
terest, the other for $675.50, due in 
thirty days, with twelve per cent. inter- 
est; this last note purporting to be in- 
terest upon the note of July 22, 1891. 
Payments as and for interest were made 
upon the last $5,000 note; the last pay- 
ment being made on or before January 
1, 1897. It was alleged and admitted 
that the total payments by way of in- 
terest and which were by the defend- 
ants applied as interest upon the sev- 
eral notes aggregated the sum of 
$3,802.74, for twice which the plaint- 
iff brought this action. 


Wuitine, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): It is the theory of the plaint- 
iff and appellant that, inasmuch as the 
total amount of payments prior to the 
rendition of the judgment above re- 
ferred to did not amount to the crig- 
inal loan of $4,000, until such judg- 
ment was paid, no cause of action arose 
in plaintiff’s favor against the defend- 
ant for the penalties provided by sec- 
tion 5198 above referred to. It is the 
theory and claim of the defense that at 
the time any payment was made by 
plaintiff on any of said notes as inter- 
est and so appropriated and applied by 
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the defendant that immediately a cause 
of action for the penalty provided by 
said section 5198 accrued, and that the 
statute of limitations provided by said 
section commenced to run. In fact, in 
their briefs both parties admitted, there 
being no dispute as to the facts, the 
sole question was whether or not the 
plaintiff's cause of action to recover 
the penalty claimed in his complaint is 
barred under and by virtue of the pro- 
visions of section 5198 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 

The Revised Statutes of the United 
States provide: Section 5197: “Any as- 
sociation may take, receive, reserve and 
charge on any loan or discount made or 
upon any note, bill of exchange, or 
other evidence of debt interest at the 
rate allowed by the laws of the State, 
Territory or district where the bank is 
located and no more. * * * ” Sec- 
tion 5198: “The taking, receiving, re- 
serving or charging a rate of interest 
greater than is allowed by the preced- 
ing section when knowingly done shall 
be deemed a forfeiture of the entire in- 
terest which the note, bill, or other evi- 
dence of debt carries with it, or which 
has been agreed to be paid thereon. In 
case a greater rate of interest has been 
paid, the person by whom it has been 
paid or his legal representatives may 
recover back, in an action in the na- 
ture of an action on debt, twice the 
amount of the interest so paid, from 
the association taking or receiving the 
same, provided such action is com- 
menced within two years from the time 
the usurious transaction occurred. * * *” 
This cause has been very fully briefed 
on behalf of each party and a large 
number of authorities have been cited, 
and the briefs contain extensive quota- 
tions from the holdings of the several 
courts, both Federal and State; and, 
while a reading of the two sections of 
the Federal statute above referred to 
might not at first awaken any doubt as 
thereof, yet a reading of the cases cited 
apparently presents for consideration 
an irreconcilable conflict of opinion as 
to the legal effect of such sections. We 
believe, however, that a thorough study 
of these cases, together with the facts 


‘ 

in each case, will show, with possibly 
one or two exceptions, that there is no 
real conflict upon the construction which 
should be given to these sections as ap- 
plied to the facts in this case. In re- 
viewing and analyzing many of the de- 
cisions, as we shall do herein, it will be 
found that many of the cases cited in 
support of appellant’s contention are 
based upon some previous ruling in 
these or other cases, which rulings will 
be found not to support the position 
claimed for them. In view of the im- 
portance of the question herein in- 
volved and the apparent conflict be- 
tween the opinions of courts of very 
highest rank, we deem ourselves justi- 
fied in a somewhat extended considera- 
tion of this case. 

It will be noticed that there are two 
entirely different parts to section 5198, 
supra—the first provides for forfeiture 
of all interest unpaid when usury has 
been contracted for and such usury en- 
ters into the note or the consideration 
for such note; the second provides for 
an action to recover as a penalty double 
all interest paid whenever such inter- 
est so paid is in part usurious. The 
courts uniformly hold that under the 
first a debtor can defend against the 
paying of any interest, either legal or 
usurious; while, on the other hand, if, 
in fact, he has made any payment or 
payments on interest even to the extent 
of paying usurious interest, he cannot 
plead such payment either as a credit 
on the principal or as an offset or coun- 
terclaim to the principal, but his only 
remedy for such usury paid is found in 
the second part of said section, and 
consists solely in his right in a separate 
suit brought under the second part of 
said section to recover the penalty 
therein provided for. In -other words, 
that the common-law remedy by a suit 
or counterclaim for money had and re- 
ceived will not lie (Schuyler Nat. Bank 
vs. Gadsden, 191 U. S., 451; Haseltine 
vs. Central Nat. Bank, 183 U. S., 132; 
Driesbach vs. Wilkesbarre Nat. Bank, 
104 U. S., 52; Barnet vs. Nat. Bank, 
98 U. S., 555; Farmers’, etc., Bank vs. 
Dearing, 91 U. S., 29; Walsh vs. May- 
er, 111 U. S., 31; Stephens vs. Monon- 
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gahela Bank, 111 U. S., 197). We call 
particular attention to the above prop- 
ositions, as they seem to us very ma- 
terial upon the construction to be placed 
on this question of when the statute of 
limitations begins to run, and these 
holdings will be hereinafter referred 
to. The courts also uniformly hold that 
the including of interest in a renewal 
note is not a payment of such interest 
so as to entitle maker to sue for the 
penalty provided for payment. Neither 
is the deduction of a discount from the 
amount of the note, taken at the time 
of giving the note, a payment of such 
discount so as to authorize a suit for the 
penalty providing the amount of the 
discount is usurious (Brown vs. Marion 
Nat. Bank, 169 U. S., 416; Driesbach 
vs. Wilkesbarre Nat. Bank, 104 U. S., 
52; Louisville Trust Co. vs. Ky. Nat. 
Bank [C. C.], 102 Fed., 442; McBroom 
vs. Investment Co., 153 U. S., 318; 
Harvey vs. Nat. Life Ins. Co., 60 Vt., 
209; First Nat. Bank vs. McInturff, 3 
Kan. App., 536). These cases are 
based upon the theory that the mere 
reserving of a discount or the including 
of accrued usurious interest in a re- 
newal note, while it may be the “re- 
serving or charging” of usury, it is not 
the “paying” of same. 

Where the authorities divide is upon 
the question of whether when the maker 
of a note has paid money thereon which 
the payee, with maker’s knowledge and 
consent, has applied in payment of 
usurious interest, a cause of action at 
once arises for the penalty provided by 
section 5198 regardless of whether the 
principal debt has been paid, or wheth- 
er, on the other hand, no such action 
arises on behalf of the maker of such 
note until he has made payment there- 
on in excess of the original debt and 
legal. interest thereon. The respond- 
ents take the first position and the ap- 
pellants the latter, and a determination 
of this point determines this cause. We 
think that many of the cases uphold- 
ing the latter position have erred 
through not making a careful distinc- 
tion between cases where payments had 
been made which payments had been 
applied upon usurious interest with the 
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knowledge and consent of the debtor 
and cases where such application had 
been made or attempted to have been 
made by the creditor without the con- 
sent of the debtor. A distinction be- 
tween the two classes of cases will be 
noted as running throughout many of 
the decisions hereinafter referred to. 
Those cases which uphold the appel- 
lant’s contention are founded upon the 
theory that, although the payee may 
have applied money upon usurious in- 
terest, yet no matter how long the in- 
debtedness may have run, and no mat- 
ter how many such applications there 
may have been, and no matter how 
many renewals had been made by the 
giving of new notes for amounts great- 
er than would be due if only legal inter- 
est had been charged on the prior notes 
during all this time, which may extend 
one or even ten years, the doctrine of 
locus peenitentie will be held to apply 
on behalf of the payee up to such time 
as he takes a payment which with all 
other payments received exceeds the 
amount of the original debt and legal 
interest; the courts holding that, up to 
that time the payee had an election, he 
might repent and reapply all the pay- 
ments charging only legal interest. The 
cases supporting respondent’s position 
hold that, while the payee after con- 
tracting to take, receive, or charge an 
usurious interest has at all times be- 
fore applying a payment the benefit of 
the doctrine of locus peenitentie, yet, 
if he does actually make the application 
of a payment to the payment of usuri- 
ous interest, his election as against him 
is final, and he becomes at once liable 
for the penalty. And, furthermore, if 
when such payment is made and applied 
such application is with the consent of 
the debtor, the maker of the note, then, 
as against his right to action to recover, 
the statute immediately commences to 
run. 

It is true there are some early cases 
brought for the recovery of usurious 
interest under different statutes which 
have held that an equitable rule should 
apply, and the debtor should not be en- 
titled to recover a penalty until he has 
done equity by paying the debt with 
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legal interest in full, but we fail to see 
wherein any equitable question can arise 
in this class of cases. These statutes 
were enacted for the purpose of pre- 
venting the taking of usurious interest, 
and to punish the creditor for contract- 
ing for the receiving of usury. There 
certainly is no question of equity, as 
ordinarily understood, in any statute 
providing for penalty, forfeiture, or 
punishment. On the other hand, what 
the debtor is entitled to recover by way 
of penalty, or to avoid by way 
of forfeiture is nothing to which he is 
equitably entitled, but is based more 
on the principle underlying the rule of 
punitive damages. It is not to recover 
simply what he has suffered, but at the 
same time to punish the creditor for 
wrongdoing. Neither does it seem to 
us that there is either reason or logic in 
attempting to apply the rule of locus 
penitentie to any case where a party 
has made an absolute application of 
money received by him, and continued 
his business transactions with the party 
making the payment upon the basis of 
such application. Of course, all Jaws 
against usury are based upon the idea 
that the contracting for or taking of the 
same is a wrong. It might as well be 
said that the embezzler, after convert- 
ing the thing embezzled, or the thief 
after taking the thing stolen, when the 
converting and taking had been with 
criminal] intent, still has the locus peeni- 
tentie, and can purge his soul of the 
crime. As we have noted above, the 
courts are unanimous in holding that 
under this statute the maker of a note 
when sued thereon cannot plead the 
payments of usury either as a credit on 
the note or as a counterclaim or offset. 
So in the case at bar, when the plaint- 
iffs were sued on the notes herein, they 
could not plead in any manner as a de- 
fense to the principal of said note any 
part of the large sum which they had 
paid as interest. Why was this? Be- 
cause they were payments which had by 
the act of both parties already been ap- 
plied on usury. It may well then be 
asked can these payments be held to 
have been such payments for one pur- 
bose, to wit, to prevent the debtor from 


receiving a credit therefor, while, on 
the other hand, the law be allowed to 
step in and relieve the payee who has 
made this application, and say to him, 
“You have done no wrong for which 
you can be holden, because perchance 
the debtor has been unable to pay the 
debt.” In considering any interpreta- 
tion to be put on the section in ques- 
tion, it is well to bear in mind two other 
propositions sustained by the courts. 
The penalty to be recovered is twice all 
the interest that has been paid, not 
merely twice the excess which has been 
paid above legal interest (First Nat. 
Bank vs. Watt, 184 U. S., 151; Louis- 
ville Trust Co. vs. Ky. Nat. Bank [C. 
C.], 87 Fed., 143). The action for the 
penalty can only be brought by the par- 
ty who made the payment or by his rep- 
resentatives (Lealos vs. Union Nat. 
Bank, 9 N. D., 60). 

Let us consider briefly the results 
which might flow from the enforcement 
of the rule contended for by the ap- 
pellants. A party giving a note makes 
numerous payments which have been 
applied upon usurious interest with his 
consent. This note is secured on real 
estate. He sells the land, and the pur- 
chaser assumes the indebtedness, and 
then pays the note. Who would have a 
right to recover for the penalty? A 
debtor and creditor, having had usuri- 
ous dealings for several years, reach an 
adjustment of the balance which they 
consider should be paid by the debtor, 
and which balance could only be reached 
by crediting some other previous pay- 
ment upon usurious interest. A new 
note is given upon this settlement, which 
new note draws legal interest. The 
debtor pays this conventional interest 
for more than two years, but no part of 
the principal. The conventional inter- 
est is the extreme legal interest allowed 
by statute. The debtor sues to recover 
the penalty provided by the Federal 
statute. Under appellant’s contention 
he cannot recover; but, while the result 
reached is just and right, the reason 
upon which the same is based is not be- 
cause whatever wrong has been done by 
the creditor is barred by the statute, 
but rather upon the ground that the 











creditor has yet a chance to repent of 
the wrong done years before, and the 
appellants would hold that if, on re- 
penting, he afterwards receives the 
principal of this new note, he will ren- 
der himself liable to an action for the 
penalty; though perchance, if at the 
time he took the usury he had stolen 
debtor’s horse or committed any other 
crime except murder, not only the lim- 
itations as to time for criminal prosecu- 
tions would have run, but the regular 
six-year statute fixing the time within 
which actions for damages might be 
brought may have run. A party gives 
a note under exactly the same condi- 
tions as last above mentioned, and, after 
paying conventional interest for one or 
more years to his creditor, a national 
bank, such bank then assigns the note 
to a party, not a national bank, and the 
debtor continues to pay the convention- 
al rate of interest, but no part of the 
principal. Under appellant’s theory no 
recovery could be had. Neither could 
there be under respondent’s theory. 
But, suppose debtor finally pays the 
principal, then under appellant’s the- 
ory, if the note had not been assigned, 
the payee would be liable for the pen- 
alty. Under the facts as stated, where 
there had been an assignment of the 
note, who would be liable? Instead of 
the above case, where a settlement had 
been attempted to be made so that the 
new contract should be fair and with- 
out usury, take a case where a note is 
given for $1,000 and $100 discount is 
deducted, $900 being paid to the debtor, 
and such note drawing twelve per cent. 
interest. Here we have usury in the 
new contract. Then, letting the facts 
as to the payment of interest and prin- 
cipal and as to the assignment of the 
note be as in the illustrations above giv- 
en, it will be found that the results will 
be exactly the same on appellant’s the- 
ory while the moral wrong is entirely 
different, but under respondent’s the- 
ory the remedy would in each case fit 
the wrong. Suppose a case where the 
note is given for the exact amount 
loaned, but the note provides for a usu- 
rious rate of interest, such interest is 
paid from year to year with the knowl- 
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edge and consent of the debtor and set- 
tlement made on that basis, but such 
payments never amounted to the prin- 
cipal of the note. This is practically 
the case at bar, except that we will sup- 
pose the payments of interest as made 
were part at least within two years of 
the time debtor seeks to recover. The 
debtor, under appellant’s theory, can- 
not recover, and there will never come 
a time within which he can recover un- 
less he shall pay enough to amount to 
the principal, together with perhaps 
hundreds of dollars of legal interest. 
He has absolutely no remedy against 
the party who has crushed him, but 
who still perchance holds a debt against 
him as large as the original loan; but 
if he can raise enough money to pay 
even one dollar more, and this, with 
what he did pay before, should exceed 
such principal and legal interest, then 
immediately he shall have a cause of ac- 
tion, not for this excess over the prin- 
cipal and legal interest, which in this 
case would be less than a dollar, but 
for twice all the interest he has ever 
paid, no matter whether for two or 
twenty years in the past, which penalty 
might amount to more than the princi- 
pal of the debt. Many further illustra- 
tions might be given, but the above we 
think are sufficient to show, not only 
the injustice of appellant’s position, but 
the unsoundness from a legal point of 
view. 

[The court here examined a number 
of decisions. } 

In closing we would cite First Nat. 
Bank vs. Smith, 36 Neb., 199, 54 N. W. 
254. In this case the plaintiff was con- 
tending the same as the plaintiff in the 
case at bar, that the cause of action did 
not arise until the principal debt was 
paid, and the court says: “If the inter- 
pretation for which plaintiff contends 
should be adopted, then it would follow 
that a suit to recover the penalty for 
taking usurious interest by a national 
bank cannot be maintained until the 
loan is fully paid off. Stated differ- 
ently, one who has paid large sums of 
money as illegal interest on a loan, and 
is unable to pay the entire debt, is not 
entitled to the benefit of the section. 











Such was not the intention of the Con- 
gress, nor is it the fair and reasonable 
import of the language of the section.” 

We are therefore satisfied that, un- 
der the facts in this case, there was a 
mutual application of many payments 
in satisfaction of usurious interest; 
that such mutual application was a usu- 
rious transaction as contemplated by the 
last part of section 5198, which transac- 
tion was complete the moment of such 
mutual application, whether it be at the 
time the payment was made or at the 
time of the renewal when such payment 
was figured on interest; that, upon such 
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mutual joint application, there arose a 
situation that does not admit of the doc- 
trine of locus penitentie; and that, 
therefore, there is no election on behalf 
of either party authorizing them to af- 
terwards insist that the payments be 
applied to that part of the note which 
was legal; that for the above reasons 
the cause of action arises immediately 
when such mutual application is made 
and the statute of limitations com- 
mences then to run. 

The judgment of the circuit court 
and the order denying a new trial are 
affirmed. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
{Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


BANKS AND BANKING—BANK 
ACT, S. 74—ADVANCES MADE 
UNDER — RESTRICTIVE 
CLAUSE IN TRUST DEED 
NOTICE—EFFECT OF —EVI- 
DENCE—WEIGHT OF. 


Tue InpIAN AND GENERAL INVEST- 
MENT Trust, Ltp., vs. THE UN1on 
Bank ET AL (42 N.S. Rep’ts, 
Supreme Court, p. 353). 





The trust deed to plaintiff company to 
secure debentures of the A. P. Co., con- 
tained a clause charging in favor of the 
trustees “its other assets whatsoever and 
wheresoever with the payment” of all 
moneys for the time being owing on the 
security of these presents and providing 
that “such charge shall rank as a floating 
charge, and shall in no way hinder the 
company from selling or otherwise dispos- 
ing of such assets in the ordinary course 
of its business, and for the purpose of car- 
rying out the same.” The deed contained 
the following restriction: “but the company 
shall not be entitled to mortgage or charge 
the same in priority to or pari passu with 
the security hereby constituted.” 

It becoming necessary for the company 
to obtain an advance to pay for pulp wood 
and to carry on its business, the defendant 
bank was applied to for a loan, and granted 
the same upon security being given, under 
the terms of The Bank Act, s. 74, upon the 
company’s wood at different places. 

Held, by Townsuenp, C. J., and Lonc- 
Ley, J.. Meacuer, J., concurring in the con- 
clusion, that in determining the question 
whether or not the restrictive clause in the 
trust deed was brought to the attention of 
the bank before the money was advanced, 


the positive evidence of an officer of the 
company giving details of what occurred 
must be preferred to the evidence of the 
bank manager, who testified that he had no 
recollection on the subject. 

Also, that so long as the money remained 
under the control of the bank it was open 
to the bank to cancel the loan and retain 
the money upon discovering that the credit 
was given under a misapprehension as to 
the nature of the security. 

Also, the fact that the bank, in making 
the loan, relied upon the assignment under 
The Bank Act, s. 74, could not prejudicially 
affect plaintiff when it was shown that the 
advance was made after notice of the re- 
striction contained in the trust deed. 


HE ACADIA PULP COMPANY 
had given to the plaintiff trust 
company a trust deed to secure deben- 
tures of the company, the third clause 
of which was as follows: “The com- 
pany hereby charges in favor of the 
present trustees its other assets what- 
soever and wheresoever for the time 
being, both present and future, includ- 
ing its uncalled capital with the pay- 
ment of all moneys for the time being 
owing on the security of these presents 
and such charge shall rank as a float- 
ing charge and shall accordingly in 
no way hinder the company from sell- 
ing, alienating, leasing, paying divi- 
dends out, of profits or otherwise dispos- 
ing of or dealing with such assets in 
the ordinary course of its business and 
for the purpose of carrying on the 
same; but the company shall not be 
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entitled to mortgage or charge the same 
in priority to or pari passu with the 
security hereby constituted.” 

Later the pulp company applied 
to the Union Bank of Halifax for a 
loan of $40,000 and tendered as security 
a hypothecation in form C under the 
Bank Act of the company’s wood in 
different places. Upon this form of 
security appears the words: “The said 
goods, wares and merchandise are now 
owned by us and are now in the pos- 
session of ourselves and are free from 
any mortgage, lien or charge thereon.” 
The manager of the pulp company tes- 
tified that when he read this clause he 
made known to the general manager 
of the bank the existence of the float- 
ing security and later by telephone read 
clause 3 of the trust deed to the gen- 
eral manager with the firm intention 
of avoiding any possibility of wrong 
doing under the bank act. The advance 
of $40,000 was agreed to and a con- 
siderable proportion of it actually ad- 
vanced when the trust company were 
forced to take possession of the as- 
sets under their trust deed and brought 
the action against the bank to have it 
declared that the wood hypothecated to 
the bank was in fact subject to the trust 
deed to secure the debentures. 

The trial Judge (Mr. Justice Gra- 
ham) held that the positive testimony 
of the manager of the pulp company, 
that he had acquainted the manager of 
the bank with clause three did not over- 
come the effect of signing the form C 
hypothecation containing the declara- 
tion that the goods, wares and mer- 
chandise in question were free from 
any mortgage, lien or charge when in 
addition the general manager of the 
bank denied any recollection of the con- 
versations with the manager of the pulp 
company in which notice of clause three 
was said to have been given and he 
therefore held that the hypothecation 
was valid and binding. On appeal to 
the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia 
(Townshend, C.J., Meagher and Long- 
ley, J.J.) this judgment was reversed, 
the Court being unanimously of the 
opinion that the positive evidence of 
the pulp company’s manager with re- 


gard to the two conversations was con- 
clusive in establishing that the bank 
had notice of clause three and that hav- 
ing such notice they could not rely upon 
the assertion in the form C security. 
The Court then dealt with the relative 
position of a floating security and a 
hypothecation where the hypothecation 
was taken with notice of a prior float- 
ing security having been given. 
Loneétey, J.: If clause three of the 
mortgage to plaintiffs contained merely 
the usual words of a floating charge J 
think no question could have arisen, for 
it is a recognized principle of law that 
a mortgagor, under a floating charge, 
can always deal with the property in 
his hands in the ordinary course of 
business—sell, lease, alienate, etc., for 
the purpose of carrying on the business. 
But in this section creating a floating 
charge there is a prohibitive clause in 
these words: “But the company shall 
not be entitled to mortgage or charge 
the same in priority to or pari passu 
with the security hereby constituted.” 
The insertion of these, or words of 


similar effect, has recently become not 
uncommon in England, though, so far 
as I can learn, not general in this prov- 


ince. Palmer, in his elaborate work on 
company law, says that this prohibition 
clause grew out of “the extreme elastic- 
ity of a floating charge, and the wide 
powers which it allows to the company 
are in some cases considered excessive.” 

That such a clause is effective is es- 
tablished by recent English decisions; 
but it seems clear that to make it ef- 
fective against a lien created by the 
company bona fide in favor of a third 
party, to obtain money for carrying on 
the business, it is necessary that notice 
of this prohibitive clause should be 
brought to the attention of the party 
before the advance was made. It must 
be actual notice; constructive notice will 
not answer. 

The learned counsel for the defend- 
ants urged that the words of prohibi- 
tion, “The company shall not be en- 
titled to mortgage or charge the same,” 
etc., has a limited meaning, and would 
only be applicable to a new issue of 
mortgage bonds, and not to loans in the 
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way of carrying on the ordinary busi- 
ness of the company. I am not able to 
draw this fine distinction in respect of 
liens created after plaintiff’s trust deed 
had been recorded. A charge in favor 
of a party advancing money in respect 
of ordinary business would not, it seems 
to me, differ in character from a charge 
made in a second bond issue. My view 
is that it is solely a question of notice. 
If defendants received notice of the 
prohibiting clause in plaintiff’s trust 
deed, and advanced money afterwards, 
any lien they took, I think, would be 
subject to plaintiff’s prior lien as fully 
as if advances were being made on an- 
other bond issue. 

I think, therefore, that the appeal 
must be allowed with costs, and the 
iudgment of the learned judge below, 
in favor of defendants be set aside, and 
a judgment entered for plaintiffs in ac- 
cordance with the prayer of their state- 
ment of claim. 


BANKS AND BANKING — CUS- 
TOMER’S CHECK—EVIDENCE 
OF PRESENTATION — REFUS- 
AL TO PAY—ACTION FOR 
DAMAGES. 


Rear vs. ImMpertAt BANK oF CANADA 
(42 S. C. R., p. 222). 


APPEAL from the judgment of the 

Supreme Court of British Colum- 
bia (1) affirming the order made by 
Clement, J., at the trial, who withdrew 
the case from the jury and dismissed the 
action with costs. 

The action by the present appellant 
claimed damages from the bank for al- 
leged wrongful refusal to cash the 
plaintiff's check upon his deposit ac- 
count at the office of the bank where the 
check was presented for payment, there 
being, at the time of presentation, at 
the credit of his account sufficient funds 
to meet the amount of the check, which 
was duly drawn and indorsed. The de- 
fence was non-presentment. It ap- 
peared that a clerk from the bank which 
held the check presented it at the of- 
fice of the defendant bank upon which 
it was drawn, but at the wrong ledger- 
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keeper’s wicket, and was directed to 
present it at another wicket to the clerk 
there who had charge of the ledger 
containing the drawer’s account. There 
was no evidence that this was done, but 
the bank which held the check sent out 
a telegram stating that the drawer had 
no account. At the close of the plaint- 
iff’s evidence the trial judge withdrew 
the case from the jury for want of suf- 
ficient evidence, and his order was af- 
firmed by the judgment appealed from. 

After hearing counsel on behalf of 
the appellant and without calling upon 
counsel for the respondent, the Su- 
preme Court of Canada dismissed the 
appeal with costs. 


CONTRACT — DELEGATION 
PAYMENT—REVOCATION 
AUTHORITY. 


OF 
OF 


Tue Bank or Orrawa vs. Hoop. 


APPEAL from the judgment of the 

Superior Court sitting in review 
at Montreal (1), affirming the judgment 
of the Superior Court, District of Mon- 
treal (Doherty, J.), by which the ap- 
pellant was ordered to account to the 
respondent for certain moneys received 
by it from the Government of Canada 
in connection with a contract for the 
construction of public works by the firm 
of Brewder & McNaughton. 

The firm of Brewder & McNaughton, 
contractors for the works to be con- 
structed for the Government, sublet 
their contract to the respondent. After 
assuming the contract, the respondent 
raised a question as to the manner in 
which payments for the works were to 
be made to him, on progressive esti- 
mates, and this formed the subject of 
correspondence between Brewder & Mc- 
Naughton and the appellant, that firm 
having already given the Ottawa branch 


- of the bank a power of attorney to draw 


these moneys from the Government. The 
respondent wished to be furnished with 
an undertaking by the bank to pay to 
him in Montreal the moneys it received 
under the power of attorney, and the 
bank’s manager, at Ottawa, wrote a let- 
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ter to Brewder & McNaughton stating 
that ‘‘as each payment is made to the 
bank by the Government it will, with 
your consent, be forwarded to William 
Hood & Son in payment of their work.” 
This arrangement having been assented 
to by Brewder & McNaughton, the bank 
wrote to the respondent in regard to 
drawing the moneys in Montreal, re- 
ferred to the correspondence with 
Brewder & McNaughton and enclosed 
a copy of their letter assenting to the 
arrangement above mentioned. The 
moneys received by the bank from the 
Government were credited to the firm 
of Brewder & McNaughton and, upon 
their instructions, certain of the pay- 
ments were forwarded to the respond- 
ent, none being so forwarded except 
those so authorized. Subsequently, 
Brewder & McNaughton notified the 
bank to make no more payments to the 
respondent and, on their order, some 
payments were made to another person. 
In August, 1901, Brewder & McNaugh- 
ton became insolvent, the Government 
cancelled their contract and the last 
payment received from the Government 
by the bank was placed to their credit. 
On refusal by the bank to recognize the 
respondent’s demands for payments 
made from time to time, he brought ac- 
tion against the bank for $3,300 al- 
leged to be due to him out of $3,500 al- 
leged to be in possession of the bank, 
and for an account of all moneys re- 
ceived by the bank from the Govern- 
ment. The defence to this action was, 
in substance, that the only agreement 
the bank made was with Brewder & Mc- 
Naughton, that this contract was en- 
tered into in Ontario and was governed 
by the law of that province under which 
there existed no privity of contract be- 
tween it and the respondent. The re- 
spondent’s action was maintained at the 
trial and affirmed, on an appeal, by the 
Court of Review. 

‘After hearing counsel on behalf of 
the parties on the present appeal, the 
Supreme Court of Canada _ reserved 
judgment and, on a subsequent day, de- 
livered judgment allowing the appeal 
and reversing the judgment appealed 
from with costs. 
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PRACTICE — EVIDENCE — IM- 
PEACHMENT OF TESTIMONY 
—NOTICE OF IMPUTATIONS— 
PROMISSORY NOTE — FRAUD 
— SUSPICIOUS CIRCUM- 
STANCES—TRANSFER OF NE- 
GOTIABLE INSTRUMENT. 


Peters vs. PERRAS ET AL. 


APPEAL from the judgment of the 

Supreme Court of Alberta (1), 
affirming the judgment of Scott, J., at 
the trial (2), which dismissed the 
plaintiff’s action with costs. 

The action was upon a promissory 
note, which had been obtained by fraud 
and had been transferred by the payee 
to the plaintiff, who sought to recover 
upon it as a holder in due course for 
valuable consideration without notice of 
invalidity. At the trial Scott, J., dis- 
missed the action, holding that the mak- 
ers were not liable, that the note, on its 
face, showed that interest thereon was 
overdue at the time of the transfer, 
and, consequently, that the transferee 
was put upon inquiry before purchas- 
ing it, and that this circumstance, coup- 
led with other suspicious circumstances, 
prevented the plaintiff being deemed a 
holder in due course. The Supreme 
Court of Alberta, in banco, affirmed 
this decision by the judgment appealed 
from, and held that the burden of prov- 
ing affirmatively that he became holder 
of the note in question honestly and in 
good faith had not been satisfied by the 
plaintiff, and that his neglect to make 
inquiries, though not inconsistent with 
good faith, constituted some evidence 
of bad faith. 

After hearing counsel for the parties 
on the appeal, the Supreme Court of 
Canada reserved judgment and, on a 
subsequent day, allowed the appeal and 
maintained the action with costs, the 
Chief Justice and Idington, J., dissent- 
ing. The majority of the court were 
of the opinion that the courts below 
were not justified, under the circum- 
stances of the case, in refusing to ac- 
cept the uncontradicted testimony of a 
witness (examined abroad under com- 
mission), as to particular facts, of 
which notice had not been given in the 
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pleadings or otherwise, relating to cir- 
cumstances relied upon as sustaining or 
pointing to the imputation of bad faith 
and no opportunity afforded to the wit- 
ness of explaining or qualifying the 


facts or conduct on which the attack 

upon his veracity or honesty was based. 

Browne vs. Dunn (1) applied; Union 

Investment Co. vs. Wells (2) followed, 
Appeal allowed with costs. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law —submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 


CHECK PAYABLE “IN CHICAGO 
EXCHANGE” — CHECK PAY- 
ABLE “WITH EXCHANGE.” 


Macon, Ga., August 24, 1909. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Sir: (1) A customer drew a check on 
us payable “in Chicago exchange.” As we 
understand it, we cannot be compelled to 
pay anything but Chicago exchange on this 
check. Is that correct? This was de- 
posited in a Chicago institution, sent to us 
for collection. Are we compelled to issue 
this Chicago exchange at par, or can we 
charge current rate? (2) The customer 
issues a check payable “with exchange.” 
We are compelled to issue without charge, 
are we not? CasHIER. 


Answer: (1) As the relation between 
a bank and its customer is merely that 
of debtor and creditor, it is under no 
obligation to make payment in anything 
but current funds, and the customer is 
not entitled, as a matter of legal right. 
to require that the bank pay his checks 
in exchange on some other point. If, 
then, in the case stated in the inquiry, 
the bank should tender money in pay- 
ment of the check, the drawer would 
have no legal cause of complaint. In 
asking the bank to issue exchange in 
payment of his check the effect is the 
same as if he had sent his check to the 
bank to buy exchange, and there is the 
same implied agreement on his part 
to pay therefor. If, therefore, the bank 
pays the check by a draft on Chicago, 
it can charge the drawer’s account with 
the amount of the exchange. (2) 
Where a check is drawn payable “with 
exchange” the amount is to be added to 
the faoe of the check and paid to the 
holder, and the amount charged to the 
drawer. 


CERTIFICATION FOR LESS THAN 
AMOUNT OF INSTRUMENT. 
Battimore, September 7, 1909. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sm: Something came to my notice re- 
cently which raises a question with which 
heretofore I have had no experience. A 
note for $2,700 was presented to a bank 
for certification on its due date and as the 
figures were badly written they looked like 
$27.00. The teller took it for such and cer- 
tified it with the stamp, marking it “Good 
for $27” over his signature. The note was 
charged through the clearing house next 
day for $2,700. The maker of the note was 
light financially and never had at any time 
$2,700 to his credit and the certifying bank 
refused to pay it, returning with the nota- 
tion, “We certified for $27, only.” The 
other bank accepted this as a reasonable 
explanation, and nothing came of the mis- 
take, but as a matter of curiosity I would 
like to know if the certifying bank could 
have been held responsible for $2,700. 

PRESIDENT. 


Answer: Under the Negotiable In- 
struments Law, a certification is equiv- 
alent to an acceptance (Md. Act., Sec. 
206), and a certification “Good for 
$27,” has the same legal effect as if 
the words had been “accepted for $27.” 
If the paper is for $2,700, such an ac- 
ceptance is a partial acceptance, that is 
to say, an acceptance to pay part only 
of the amount for which the instrument 
is drawn. (Neg. Inst. Law, Sec. 160 


. Md.) The holder is not required to 


receive such an acceptance, but, if he 
does, he can hold the bank only for the 
amount specified in its acceptance; for 
the obligation of an acceptor is to pay, 
not according to the terms of the in- 
strument as originally drawn, but “ac- 
cording to the terms of his acceptance.” 
(Neg. Inst. Law, Sec. 81). 
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Conducted by Charles A. Conant. 





THE BIG LONDON MERGER. 


HE last big amalgamation of Lon- 
don banks, which combines in one 

the London and County Bank and the 
London and Westminster Bank, comes 
near creating the largest joint-stock 
banking institution in the world. The 
combined assets of the two institutions, 
as appears from figures quoted below, 


are about $425,000,000. The object of . 


the amalgamation is primarily to give to 
the London and Westminster provincial 
connections. The process of bank 
amalgamation in England has in recent 
years gone on steadily and quietly, by 
the absorption of country institutions 
into the systems of companies with a 
head office in London. Of this class 
of amalgamation the most important 
recent examples were the absorption of 
the North and South Wales Bank by 


the London City and Midland, the ac- 
quisition of the business of Messrs. 
Lambton by Lloyds, and combination 
of the York City and County with the 
London Joint Stock. Unusual interest 
was aroused by this last because it 
marked a new era in the history of the 
latter bank, which had until then con- 
fined its operations to London and its 
suburbs, and thus, by this excursion into 
the country, changéd the essential char- 
acter of its business. It also left the 
Westminster as the only one of the 
ordinary joint stock banks which had 
a purely London business, and since 
the whole tendency of English bank- 
ing for the last three-quarters of a cen- 
tury has been in the direction of local 
diffusion through widely scattered 
branches, it was recognized as inevi- 





LIABILITIES. 
London and London and 
Westminster. County. Total. 
z £ £ 
eer ree ene rr ry 2,800,000 2,000,000 4,800,000 
i re re er eer re 26,814,482 44,841,059 71,655,541 
Cireular notes, rebates, Gc... ...cccccecse 880,695 23,685 904,390 
Acceptances and liability by endorsement. 1,748,325 2,840,320 4,588,645 
IID a ah 5eou wie aica ahare. ack'p pia n.s bce ae wena 1,500,000 1,800,000 3,300,000 
Profit and loss account............cccces 198,714 151,679 350,393 
33,942,216 51,656,753 85,598,969 : 
ASSETS. 
London and London and 
Westminster. County. Total. 
£ £ £ 
Cash in hand and at bank..............+- 4,018,278 8,008,083 12,026,361 
Can GE CRM GG WHEE. 6 66sec cicesesecces 8,018,625 3,748,424 11,767,049 : 
MR, ste a nc ay cans Sas a acd sini ne Bink eras 7,291,622 7,291,622 
ne <n NEE oc 35s eis ocerdeennes 15,013,523* 20,038,124 35,051,647 
MIE inn ds doses dew fendeeua sews 4,345,717 8,929,051 13,274,768 
pa ee ree ee err 1,748,325 2,840,320 4,588,645 
RRs EE presen ene ey tee 7 797,748 801,129 1,598,877 
33,942,216 51,656,753 85,598,969 - 


*Including bills discounted. 
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table that the Westminster should go 
and do likewise, and the only question 
was where and how the Westminster 
would find a country outlet worthy of 
its position and aspirations. This ques- 
tion has now been answered in a man- 
ner which was wholly unexpected. It 
was generally assumed that the West- 
minster would follow the example of 
the Joint Stock and solve the problem 
of a country connection by amalgama- 
tion with a provincial bank. 

In the table on page 548 the London 
“Economist” of July 31 gives the sum- 
mary of the balance sheets of the two 
banks. 


Commenting upon these figures the 
“Economist” declares: 


It is impossible to smother completely 
all feeling of regret when we remember 
that the creation of this new giant has been 
only possible by the abolition, as separate 
entities, of two great institutions which 
have long stood high in public estimation. 
Probably enough they have both made a 
good bargain. The Westminster has got its 
country outlet, and the County has ac- 
quired valuable connections in the City and 
West-End of London. But if sentiment 
can be allowed to obtrude itself into the 
pages of the Economist, it will be admitted 
that on sentimental grounds we have reason 
to lament the disapparance, into the body 
of the new bank, of the old London and 
Westminster, which was the first of the 
joint stock concerns established in the 
Metropolis on the discovery that the Bank 
of England’s note-issuing monopoly in Lon- 
don, as far as joint-stock banks were con- 
cerned, was no bar to the creating of joint- 
stock banks of deposit. It is well known 
that the new development was unpopular, 
and that its possible results were viewed 
with apprehension. Private bankers nat- 
urally condemned their joint-stock rivals 
with bell and with book, Lord Overstone 
roundly stating that “joint-stock banks are 
deficient in everything requisite for the con- 
duct of banking business except extended 
responsibility.” Sir Robert Peel thought 
them so dangerous that in 1845 he intro- 
duced a measure by which no new ones 
could be established except with shares of 
£100, £50 paid. He thus checked the 
formation of new joint-stock banks, and 
indirectly helped to strengthen the position 
of those in existence. The history of the 
last half-century has abundantly shown that 
these apprehensions were mistaken, and that 
Adam Smith had been right when he 
stated in the “Wealth of Nations” that 
banking was a business to which the joint- 
stock principle could be applied with spe- 
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cial probability of success. The joint- 
steck banks have driven the private com- 
panies out of by far the greater part of 
the field, banking is stronger, and more 
prudently managed than ever before, and 
banking facilities have been granted to all 
ranks of the community in proper accord- 
ance with democratic progress. 


DIRECT LOANS AT THE BANK 
OF FRANCE. 


A* interesting circular has been is- 
sued by the Governor of the 
Bank of France to the managers of 
branches in regard to the development 
of direct relations with manufacturers, 
merchants and agriculturists. Efforts 
in.this direction were stimulated by a 
circular of November 12, 1908, to 
which the recent circular is a supple- 
ment. It appears that already the pro- 
portion of direct loans at the branches 
and their auxiliary bureaus has _ in- 
creased from thirty per cent. of the 
total amount of commercial paper held 
at such branches on November 1, 1908, 
to thirty-six per cent. on July 1, 1909. 
These figures appear to be exclusive of 
loans at the head office of the bank in 
Paris and advances on securities. It is 
set forth in the circular that the low 
rate for the rental of money, while it 
has increased the facilities of bankers 
for rediscounts, should not restrict the 
efforts of the managers at the branches 
to increase their direct clientele. It is 
declared that the Bank of France, in 
pursuing this policy, is realizing a le- 
gitimate ambition to participate more 
closely under all circumstances in the 
economic life of the country and is 
thereby accomplishing an _ essential 
part of its mission. A hint of the de- 
termination to increase the holdings of 
foreign bills is embodied in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of the circular: 


With the object of facilitating your ef- 
forts in this direction and to offer to our 
direct clientage the means of recovering 
more readily by our intervention the 
amount of their exportations as well as 
their sales in the home market, we are dis- 
posed to give a wider scope to the author- 
ity already given for accepting foreign 
paper for collection and discount. Special 
instructions will soon be sent to you on 
this subject. 












This effort to deal directly with the 
merchants of France supplements in a 
measure the favor which the bank has 
always extended to small pieces of 
commercial paper, but the collections of 
the latter in Paris and at other impor- 
tant branches have usually been in the 
form of rediscounts. It is well known 
that the Bank of France accepts bills 
as low as ten francs ($1.93). The 
number of these has greatly increased 
within the last few years, having been, 
in 1902, 90,606; in 1904, 165,728; in 
1906, 232,074, and in 1908, 243,675. 

When a somewhat higher limit is 
taken into consideration, it appears that 
the number of bills discounted below 100 
francs ($19.30) in amount has in- 
creased more than four times since 
1876. The number in 1876 was 815,- 
823: in 1890, 1,943,688; in 1900, 
2,328,300; in 1905, 3,280,945; in 
1907, 3,646,229; and in 1908, 3,964,- 
615. It is not without justification, 
apparently, in view of these efforts to 
meet the needs of the humblest mer- 
chant, that the friends of the Bank of 
France repudiate the charge that it is 
“a bank for banks,” and insist that it 
is a bank of the people. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN. 


REPORT indicating marked prog- 
ress was made at the fifteenth 
half-yearly general meeting of the In- 
dustrial Bank of Japan, held in Tokio 
on August 3 last. The bank was or- 
ganized in 1902 to meet the demand 
for industrial loans for longer terms 
than the ordinary commercial loans and 
now has assets of 63,529,362 yen ($32,- 
000,000). The profit distributed in 
dividends for the half year is 650,000 
yen. The purposes for which the bank 
was organized are stated in the report 
as follows: 

1. Making loans on the security of na- 
tionai loan-bonds, prefectural or municipal 
loan-bonds, or the debentures and shares of 
companies. 

2. Subscribing for, or taking over by 
transfer, national loan-bonds, prefectural or 
municipal loan-bonds or debentures of 
companies. 

3. Receiving deposits of money and valu- 
ables for safe custody. 
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4. Undertaking trust business. 

5. Discounting bills on the security of 
national loan-bonds, prefectural or mu- 
nicipa] loan-bonds, or the debentures or 
shares of companies. 

6. Making loans on the security of es- 
tates (zaidan) created by virtue of special 
laws. 

7. Carrying on all other banking busi- 
ness sanctioned by the Minister of State 
for Finance in accordance with laws or 
ordinances. 


In just what directions the assets 
have been invested is indicated by the 
following statement of this side of the 
balance sheet: 


Yen. 
By cash on hand and at bank- 
CE snes cestecussnecnsontss 732,700.886 
By money at call and _ short 
cn Alors ee eer ee 1,258,916.800 
By MOAB oie ioc kn csc cc cesses SEROTARSOO 
By bills discounted........... 5,019,394.400 


By national loan bonds:— 
Special imperial 
5% loan bonds. 2,461,017.600 
Imperial 5% 
loan bonds.... 13,413.000 
Ko-Ro Imperial 
5% loan bonds 
(Railway pur- 
chase bonds). .1,019,688.500 
—————— 3, 494,,119.100 


By local loan bonds (Tochigi 

prefectural loan bonds, ete.) .13,502,409.255 
TOY CUNGRUEY BEB. ko.56 5.50: sis.0 3,800,000.000 
By debentures (debentures of 

Fuji Paper Manufacturing 








EE <j AS aie cner ey: 4,437,479.000 
By capital not paid up....... 1,250,000.000 
By advances made in trust... 780.615 
By funds for miscellaneous 

a CEE ee ey ee ee 1,294,883.57 
By difference on subscription 

OF Get, 5 i seecdccces 1,796,069.441 
By sundry account........... 109.202 
By bank premises, furniture 

WGN oeiinexeices outa 135,013.719 

PEE nine sretia te ani seieeaites 63,529,362.796 


THE MONETARY REFORM IN 
ARGENTINA. 


"TBE subject of the definite resump- 

tion of gold payments and the 
fixing of a permanent value for the pa- 
per peso is rapidly becoming a leading 
issue in the Argentine Republic. Con- 
ditions have been prosperous for sev- 
eral years and the conversion fund in 
the National Bank increased during 
1908 by $5,237,593 in gold. This fund 
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now amounts to about $28,000,000 in 
gold, in addition to a fund of nearly 
$200,000,000 in the conversion office 
of the Government. Of the proceeds 
of a new loan which has been proposed, 
a part will be employed in the increase 
of the capital of the Argentine Nation- 
al Bank. The profits of the bank for 
1908 amount to $7,318,591 in paper, 
equal to about $3,300,000 United States 
gold. The balance sheet of the bank 
showed deposits of $283,808,677 in pa- 
per and $2,618,988 in gold, equal to- 
gether to about $115,000,000 United 
States gold. Discounts and advances 
in paper were $254,266,672 and cash 
in the banking reserve about $94,000,- 
000 United States currency. 

A question which is causing some di- 
vision of opinion in the Republic is the 
rate of resumption. For several years 
now the Government has been issuing 
paper for gold at the rate of forty-four 
centavos (nearly equivalent to forty- 
four cents United States currency) to 
the peso, It is the belief of many that 
this is the proper rate of resumption 
and that disturbance to industry and 
commerce would be avoided by thus 
giving legality and permanence to ex- 
isting conditions. There are some, 
however, who favor resumption at a 
high rate, in the manner in which it 
was carried out in the United States 
after the Civil War. There is some 
talk also of abandoning the peso as a 
unit and adopting a unit equivalent to 
the franc. This could be done without 
changing the ratio of values if the old 
paper were received in exchange at the 
rate of about 220 to 100 in the new 
unit. The President of the Republic, 
as recently set forth in this depart- 
ment, is urging resolute action, but it 
may be necessary to form an expert 
commission to decide upon the best ba- 
sis of resumption. 


MONETARY CONDITIONS IN 
CHILE. 


"THE Chilean Congress has again 

postponed the resumption of gold 
payments from January 1, 1910, to 
January, 1915. This action has been 
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anticipated for some time, in view of 
the uncertainty of exchange and the 
apparent indisposition of the Govern- 
ment to take resolute action to put an 
end to the existing regime of irredeem- 
able paper. 

The redeeming feature of the new 
law is a provision that specie payments 
may be resumed at an earlier date if 
for six consecutive months exchange 
does not fall below seventeen pence (34 
cents) to the paper peso. Resumption 
in 1910 was decreed by the law of De- 
cember 29, 1904, but the vicissitudes 
of the earthquake of 1906 had a very 
disturbing effect upon monetary condi- 
tions and the value of the paper mon- 
ey. In 1904 exchange was kept with- 
in limits of sixteen pence and seven- 
teen pence and even 1905 closed with a 
rate of fourteen and_ seven-eighths 
pence. The year 1906, when the earth- 
quake occurred, witnessed a minimum 
below fourteen pence and the crisis of 
1907 carried quotations down sharply 
from twelve and one-quarter pence on 
October 1 to eight and one-half pence 
on December 3. 

It was proposed by a law of Decem- 
ber 9, 1907, to limit the issues of pa- 
per to 150,000,000 pesos and to issue 
paper upon deposits of gold at a fixed 
rate of eighteen pence. The latter pol- 
icy—of issuing paper at a fixed rate for 
gold—follows the system of Brazil and 
the Argentine Republic, which have ac- 
cumulated considerable amounts of 
gold by this process. There seems to 
be grave question, however, whether 
the government of Chile has not made 
a mistake in attempting to restore sta- 
bility of exchange by means of a pure 
gold currency, instead of adopting the 
gold exchange system which has been 
so successful in Mexico, Peru and Ecu- 
ador. 


READJUSTING THE DEBT OF 
HONDURAS. 


G OME of the details of the pro- 

posed readjustment of the debt 
of Honduras are given in “L’Econo- 
miste Européen” of August 6 last, 
based upon the proposals submitted to 
the National Association of French 
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holders of foreign securities. Accord- 
ing to these reports, the financial group 
in question proposes to buy the entire 
external debt of Honduras by a cash 
payment of fifteen per cent. of the 
nominal value of the obligations actu- 
ally in circulation, the defaulted inter- 
est being abandoned by the holders. 
The consummation of this project de- 
pends upon the conclusion, within the 
delay of a year, of an agreement be- 
tween the United States and Honduras, 
which shall give to the bankers who 
are interested the guarantees consid- 
ered by them to be necessary. The ad- 
hesion of the holders will be indicated 
by the deposit of their securities, pend- 
ing the delay of one year granted for 
the conclusion of the diplomatic agree- 
ment. 

The committee of defense created by 
the bondholders in 1903 under the aus- 
pices of the National Association, while 
noting the long delay desired by the 
financial group and the uncertainty 
which will result from it on the subject 
of the realization of the plan, has 
agreed to recommend this project to 
the French holders of the Honduras 
loan of 1869, with certain modifica- 
tions. The National Association has 
been authorized to transmit to the finan- 
cial group in question the observations 
of the committee of defense and to give 
them their support. The meeting of 
the French holders will be called for 
the month of October next. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF HAITI. 


"THE annual report of the Bank of 

the Netherlands for the year 
creditable showing, in spite of business 
depression and strained relations be- 
tween the bank and the Government. 
The report of the council of adminis- 
tration discusses the fact that friction 
exists, but states that the Government 
has directed its representative at Paris 
to enter into consultations with the 
management there in order to find com- 
mon ground. A project has been drawn 
up based upon the abandonment of 
claims on both sides relating to past 
transactions and the performance in fu- 


ture of the fiscal service of the Gov- 
ernment by the bank. 

The balance sheet, as set forth in 
“L’Economiste Européen” of August 6, 
shows: total assets on December 31, 
1908, of 17,904,419 francs ($3,456,- 
000), against assets at the close of 


-1907 to the amount of 19,198,275 


francs. The reduction is chiefly in the 
volume of commercial discounts, which 
fell from 3,595,902 francs for 1907, to 
1,737,151 franes for 1908. Advances 
on pledges also fell off from 2,426,997 
frances to 946,599 francs, but these 
losses were offset in part by an increase 
in securities owned by the bank from 
1,571,340 francs to 3,160,397 francs. 
On the side of liabilities there was a de- 
cline from 3,241,837 frances in creditor 
current accounts to 2,819,094 francs. 
Net profits were computed at 278,406 
francs, which permitted a dividend of 
fifteen frances upon each half paid 
share of the 10,000,000 frances capital. 


THE BANK OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS. 


"TH annual report of the National 

Bank of Haiti for 1908 makes a 
ending March 31, 1909, shows some of 
the effects of the crisis of 1907. The 
period covered by the fiscal year rep- 
resented the conditions of business de- 
pression and low rates for money which 
followed the crisis and compelled a re- 
duction of the dividend rate from 136 
florins to eighty-eight florins per share. 
The movement of domestic discounts 
during the year was represented by 
125,726 pieces to the amount of 339,- 
587,825 florins ($135,920,000) and by 
4,612 foreign bills for 72,814,515 flor- 
ins ($29,120,000). The movement of 
current accounts was 299,776,530 flor- 
ins. The fact that the bank is essen- 
tially only a bank of issue and not one 
of large commercial deposits is re- 
vealed by the balance sheet. The total 
liabilities of March 31, 1909, were 
309,328,993 florins ($124,000,000). Of 
this amount 273,578,470 florins ($109,- 
400,000) was represented by notes in 
circulation, 25,231,465 florins by cap- 
ital and reserves, and only 6,478,190 
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florins by current accounts. The as- 
sets of the bank on March 31, 1909, in- 
cluded domestic discounts to the amount 
of 42,170,962 florins as compared with 
55,569,834 florins in 1908, and the for- 
eign bills were 18,603,706 florins as 
compared with 8,861,993 florins. Cash 
stood at 80,216,498 florins ($32,000,- 
000) for 1909 as compared with 84,- 
603.723 florins in 1908. 


THE IMPERIAL OTTOMAN BANK. 


HE leading bank of Turkey was 
naturally compelled by the polit- 
ical disorders in that country to con- 
tinue during 1908 the same conserva- 
tive policy which marked its operation 
during the previous two vears. Current 
and deposit accounts fell from £11,- 
741.705 at the close of 1907, to £11,- 
081.891 at the close of 1908. Loans 
and advances were curtailed and cash 
in hand increased, but the bank was 
strong enough to pay the usual dividend 
of nine per cent. and carry a consider- 
able amount to reserve. Referring to 
the crisis in Egypt and the troubles in 
Turkey, the London “Bankers’ Maga- 
zine” in its issue for August comments 
as follows: 


The Imperial Ottoman Bank stands for 
so much in the business of those two coun- 
tries that it was bound to feel the crises 
that they underwent in the time, and it is 
no demerit that its figures should have been 
reduced in the period. Bills payable at 
£1,101,000 have fallen about £600,000, and 
the fact that they are the lowest in the 
period under review speaks strongly for the 
difficulties through which the bank has had 
to pass. Cash in hand and at call is ex- 
ceptionally high at £5,244,000, and this to 
a great extent reflects the difficulty expe- 
rienced by the bank to employ its reserves. 
Investments at £3,195,000 are much _ the 
same as a vear ago, but are considerably 
below the totals shown in earlier years. 
Loans and advances at £5,204,000 are down 
fully $1,900,000, reflecting, of course, the 
check te business occasioned by the events 
of the time. In spite of the lower figures 
reported, the net profits have been very 
well maintained, being £515,072, or only 
£4,855 less than in the preceding twelve 
months. The directors, therefore, maintain 
the dividend at nine per cent. and add 
£51,507 to the reserve, raising its total to 
over a million, the highest at which it has 
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ever stood, and representing twenty per 
cent. on the paid up capital, which latter is, 
of course, unusually large for a company 
of this kind. 


THE GOLD STANDARD IN SIAM. 


HE Government of Siam has finally 
taken action to give permanence 

to the gold standard. <A law promul- 
gated on November 11, 1908, of which 
the details are set forth in “L’Econo- 
miste Européen” of July 30 last, termi- 
nates the series of measures success- 
ively taken during the past six years to 
bring about stability in the value of 
the silver tical. As early as 1906 an 
effort was made to establish a stable 
rate of exchange by serving notice on 
the banks that the Treasury would, 


when it deemed necessary, sell drafts 
on London at the rate of fourteen and 
three-fourths pence (twenty-nine 


cents), which made the rate of the tical 
about sixteen to the pound sterling. 
The subsequent fall in the value of 
silver has led to the proposal to issue 
26.80 ticals for the pound sterling in 
gold. The rate recently paid has been 
2662 ticals for £100, but eighteen 
ticals have been added to cover the cost 
of shipment. The new tical will be of 
the same weight and fineness as the old, 
but of a different design. The first 
issues will be coined in Europe, but 
later ones will be made at the Royal 
Siamese mint. 


THE BANK OF SICILY. 


HE Bank of Sicily suffered some- 
what during 1908 from the ef- 
fects of the earthquake, but not so 
much as might have been the case if its 
share had been greater in the industria] 
development of the country. The net 
profits of the vear, after the deduction 
of losses, were 605,068 lire ($120,000), 
of which the greater part was added to 
the reserve fund. The outstanding cir- 
culation on December $31, 1908, was 
95,817,000 lire ($18,500,000), against 
which a cash reserve was held to the 
amount of 58,992,000 lire with domes- 
tic discounts of 48,013,000 lire and for- 
eign discounts of 9,475,000 lire. 








NEW DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 


RESIDENT TAFT is to be con- 
gratulated upon the appointment 

he has just made—that of Professor A. 
Piatt Andrew as Director of the Mint 
to succeed Frank A. Leach, resigned. 
Professor Andrew for seven years past 





taken along in the capacity of expert 
adviser, having obtained two 
leave from his academic post. 
The new Director of the Mint was 
born in La Porte, Ind., on Feb. 12, 
1873. His parents were Abram Piatt 


years’ 





PROFESSOR A. PIATT ANDREW 


New Director of the Mint—Appointed by President Taft to succeed 
the Hon. Frank A. Leach, resigned. 


has held an assistant professorship of 
economics at Harvard University. 

A year ago, when a committee of 
the National Monetary Commission vis- 
ited London, Berlin, Paris and other 
important financial centers of Europe, 
for the purpose of studying their meth- 
ods of banking, Professor Andrew was 
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and Helen (Merrell) Andrew. His early 
education was received at the Lawrence- 
ville School. In 1894 he was graduated 
from Princeton University and then 
studied at Harvard one year, later 
spending two years more in study at 
Berlin and Paris. In 1900 the degree 
of Ph. D. was conferred upon him by 
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Harvard, and that same year he was 
called to that university as an instructor 
in the department of economics. Since 
1903 he has been assistant professor of 
economics at Harvard, having for sev- 
eral years conducted the general course 
in economics for a class of more than 
five hundred students, and also courses 
on money, the theory and history of 
money, theory and history of banking 
and commercial crises. 

In 1906 the Minister of Public In- 
struction in France conferred upon Pro- 
fessor Andrew the title of “Officier 
d’Académie,” a high honor given by 
the French people to men of scholarly 
attainments and notable achievements 
at home and abroad. It was conferred 
in this instance for the professor’s work 
at Harvard and his writings on eco- 
nomics, particularly financial matters. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S FAME FORGOT- 
TEN NEAR HOME. 


AMES J. FAGAN, vice-president of 
the Crocker National Bank of San 
Francisco, besides being a good 

banker, has the reputation of being an en- 
thusiastic bibliophile, and his quest for rare 
volumes has taken him through every por- 
tion of the United States and more recently 
to Europe. He returned from Europe only 
a few weeks ago, bringing a story of an 
experience in Florence, which shows that 
the residents of that city are more for 
business than for art. 

While in Florence, Fagan remembered 
that George Eliot had lived there at one 
time and had written about her home upon 
several occasions. 

Fagan wanted to see the old place and 
called upon a banker with whom he had 
corresponded, and asked where George Eliot 
had lived. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said the banker. 
“He never had an account with us.” 


, 


NEW BANK FOR THE FAR EAST. 


CENTRAL Bank of Corea will soon 

be established at Seoul, with a cap- 

ital of ten mill yen ($5,000,000), six 
per cent. of which will be guaranteed by 
the Corean Government. The bank will be 
indorsed by the Japanese Government. 


THE MAN WHO CAN TALK WELL. 


HERE is no other one thing which 
enables us to make so good an im- 
pression, especially upon those who 

do not know us thoroughly, as the ability 
to converse well. A man who can talk 
well, who has the art of putting things in 
an attractive way, who can interest others 
immediately by his power of speech, has a 
very great advantage over one who may 
know more than he, but who cannot ex- 
press himself with ease or eloquence. 

You may be a good singer, a fine artist, 
you may have a great many accomplish- 
ments which people occasionally see or en- 
joy; you may have a very beautiful home 
and a lot of property which comparatively 
few people ever know about; but if you are 
a good converser, every one you meet recog- 
nizes and appreciates your art. Everybody 
you converse with feels the influence of 
your skill and charm. 

In other words, there is no accomplish- 
ment, no attainment, which you can use so 
constantly and effectively which will give 
so much pleasure to your friends as fine 
conversation. There is no doubt that the 
gift of language was intended to be a much 
greater accomplishment than the majority 
of us have ever made of it.—Orison Swett 
Marden, in Success Magazine. 


GERMAN BANKS EXPANDING. 


HE “Deutsche Oekonomist” publishes 
interesting statistics on the activity 
of German banks in 1908, giving the 

results for the business vear of 214 banks. 

The capital of these banks amounted to 
3,647.980,000 marks (3,568,500,000 marks in 
1907), and the reserves were 1,024,200,000 
marks (986,500,000 marks in 1907). The 
amount of bills was represented by the 
sum of 4,310,100,000 marks (4,459,800,000 
marks in 1907), stocks and securities held 
by the banks amounted to 1,832,000,000 
marks (1,454,200,000 marks in 1907), and 
the deposits were 3,753,200,000 marks, as 
compared with 3,377,200,000 marks in 1907. 
The gross earnings totalled 611,300,000 
marks, against 587,900,000 marks in the 
previous year, the expenses were 186,300,000 
marks, as against 169,200,000 marks, and 
the reserves and depreciation allowances 
55,100,000 marks, against 60,300,000 marks. 
The amount required for payment of divi- 
dends was 227,100,000 marks, compared 
with 276,200,000 marks, and there have 
been paid dividends amounting to 7.65 per 
cent. on a share capital of 3,624,300,000 
marks, against 7.78 per cent. on a capital 
of 3.550,200,000 marks in 1907. 








A PROMINENT BANKER OF THE SOUTH. 


OHN H. LEATHERS, but recently 
elected president of the Louisville 
(Ky.) National Banking Company, was 

born in Jefferson County, Virginia, in the 
Shenandoah Valley. At the breaking out 
of the cival war he enlisted at a tender age 
in the Second Regiment of Virginia In- 
fantry, one of the regiments that composed 
the famous Stonewall brigade of the army 


years ago he was tendered the cashiership of 
the Louisville Banking Company, then a state 
institution. At the expiration of the char- 
ter of the bank, in 1898, it went into the 
national system, under the title of the 
Louisville National Banking Co., and Capt. 
Leathers continued as the cashier of the 
bank until after the recent death of the 
venerable president, Mr. Theodore Harris, 





JOHN H. LEATHERS 
President Louisville National Banking Company, Louisville, Ky. 


of Northern Virginia, and followed the 
fortunes of the Confederacy until its close 
at Appomattox. 

His own country being impoverished by 
the war, he started out to find a new home 
in which to make a living, and landed in 
the city of Louisville, Kentucky, in July, 
1865, with less than a dollar in his pocket, 
and that, together with his railroad fare, 
had been borrowed to come to Louisville on. 
He obtained a situation easily, because at 
that time young men from the South could 
easily get positions in Louisville if they had 
any ability at all to recommend them. 

Captain Leathers was for some years en- 
gaged in the wholesale clothing business and 
traveled extensively throughout the South, 
where he is widely known. Some twenty odd 
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when he was unanimously elected by the 
beard of directors as its president. 

Capt. Leathers is also president of the 
Louisville Fire Insurance Co., one of the 
oldest and strongest local fire insurance 
companies of the state. He has also been 
president for many years of the Louisville 
Industrial School, an institution for the 
care of dependent and incorrigible children, 
to which he devotes a great deal of time, 
and this institution ranks as one of the 
best of its kind in America. He has also 
been treasurer of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons of Kentucky for thirty years. His 
connection with all these institutions has, 
of course, given him a wide circle of ac- 
quaintance and much prominence as a citi- 
zen of Louisville. 
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Conducted by Franklin Escher. 


BOND MARKET OUTLOOK. 


NFLUENCES have been at work in 
the market for high grade bonds 
during the past month which have 
brought about a condition of practical 
deadlock. In the speculative issues 
there has been more or less activity, but 
in the mortgage issues of the best grade 
trading has fallen to very small propor- 
tions indeed. A decidedly higher level 
of money rates, continued rise in com- 
modity prices, and the growing convic- 
tion that best bonds have risen about 
enough in price, have all been factors 
influencing liquidation. On the other 
hand, this liquidation has been moder- 
ate in volume and pretty nearly offset 
by purchases made with crop-money 
and with the profits on stock operations, 
and by moderate buying bv the savings 
banks. 


SrpectaL INFLUENCES Wuicu Have 
Ratsep Bonp PRICcEs. 


Of the various influences working 
against the price of high grade bonds 
the change in the money market is far 
and away the most important. For 
nearly two vears, now, the stimulus ot 
exceedingly low rates has been operat- 
in+ to put up the nrice of bonds. The 
end of this long period of low money 
now having come, it is well to note just 
how the cheap money rates affected 
bond prices in order that some sort oi 
an idea can be formed of the extent 
of the selling likely to be caused by the 
changed conditions. 

Of the various kinds of buying of 
high grade bonds caused by low money 
rates, the buying by banking institu- 
tions must be placed first. From Feb- 
ruary of last year un to within a few 
months ago there was a period when 


lending institutions as a whole found 
it so difficult to put out money profit- 
ably that they invested enormous sums 
in good bonds. Eventually, and due 
very largely to buying of this class, the 
price of bonds suitable for such opera- 
tions rose to a point where lending in- 
stitutions no longer dared to buy them. 
That the principal be kept intact is the 
first consideration in making a loan—it 
is some time now since the banks and 
trust companies have bought bonds with 
the money they would ordinarily have 
employed in the loan market. 

Next to buying of this kind must be 
placed the buying of individuals who 
have been carrying bonds on cheaply 
borrowed money for the sake of making 
the difference between what the money 
costs them and what they get out of the 
bonds. When for any reason good se- 
curities sell down as they did during 
the opening months of last year, this op- 
eration becomes exceedingly attractive 
and is largely indulged in by individ- 
uals having the means and the credit fa- 
cilities. On a large turnover the differ- 
ence between carrying charges and in- 
come amounts to a good deal of money 
and where the bonds are bought at a 
low figure there is always the chance 
of appreciation in the capital. 

The third source of the buying which 
has put bond prices where they are is 
in the mercantile houses, which, when 
dull business makes idle their capital, 
invest that capital in bonds. It is as- 
tonishing what an amount of buying 
originates from this source. Business 
becomes dull, as it was last year, and 
the firm’s unemployed capital piles up 
in a non-interest bearing bank deposit. 
“That money might as well earn some- 
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thing,” says some member of the firm 
and forthwith a suitable bond invest- 
ment is sought. There the money re- 
mains until it is again wanted to carry 
on the business. 

“Until it is again wanted’’—that is 
the keynote of the relations between 
rising money rates and the bond market. 
For months the best bonds have been 
bought by lending institutions, capital- 
ists large and small, money-surfeited 
business houses. But not only has all 
such buying stopped, but the liquidation 
of these temporary investments has 
commenced. “The money is wanted.” 
Banks want it because rates are again 
profitable and they can again make 
money loaning money in the regular 
channels. Capitalists want it because 
there is plenty of new enterprise going 
on again in which they can use it more 
profitably. Business houses want it he- 
cause they need it—because trade is ac- 
tive again and they not only need their 
own capital to carry on the business 
but are applying to the banks for loans 
as well. From all over the country 
comes the demand for the money which 
has been temporarily put into bonds, 
but which is now needed to carry on 
the recreated business life of the coun 
try. 

Bonds naturally are sold in conse- 
quence—sold in large quantity. There 
is little urgency about the liquidation 
and the sellers wait for strong spots. 
But whenever the opportunity presents 
itself, there is no getting away from 
the fact that good bonds and in large 
amount are being sold. The money 
tied up in the bonds is needed and the 
only way to get it out is to sell the 
bonds. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


It is cur purpose to present to the readers 
of the Bankers Magazine a series of SHORT 
TALKS on Investments, which will be pub- 
lished on this page each month. These 
TALKS will be of interest to every bank and 
private investor. 

No. 1 of the SHORT TALKS Will Appear 
in the November Issue. 






PurcuHases OFFSETTING THE Liguipa- 
TION. 


Must the price of the best bonds suf- 
fer from this selling, or will there be 
purchasing power sufficient to offset the 
liquidation? Three sources of new 
buying power suggest themselves. In 
the first place, the agricultural sections 
of the country will buy bonds this fall; 
secondly, there is a constant flow of 
money, representing profits on stock 
operations, into bonds; thirdly, there is 
the fact that the savings banks have not 
bought bonds in any quantity for a 
long time back and sooner or later will 
have to come into the market to replen- 
ish supplies. 

Seattered buying of bonds by the 
farmers and by people who have taken 
their profits on stocks and want to “salt 
away” the money, will offset to a cer- 
tain extent the liquidation which has 
been spoken of, but, after all, the ques- 
tion as to whether bond prices are to 
be sustained depends very largely on 
the degree to which the savings banks 
come into the market this fall and buy. 
Opinions vary somewhat, but it is a 
notable fact that few well-informed 
bond men expect any very considerable 
buying from this source before the year 
is out. The savings banks as a whole, 
it is true, missed their chance to buy 
cheap bonds early last year and have 
since been buyers only on a moderate 
scale, but that they are to come into 
the market and buy largely at the pres- 
ent high level is hardly to be expected. 
Savings bank managers are among the 
most acute observers of bond market 
conditions. They realize fully that a 
really very considerable amount of 
liquidation hangs over the market and 
it is only reasonable to expect that they 
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will prefer to do their buying at its 
end than at its beginning. 

A decline in the price of the best 
bonds has already set in and its con- 
tinuance will be anything but an unex- 
pected development. It is the inevitable 
readjustment from the long period 
of abnormally cheap money, which has 
but recently given way to a normal 
condition of things. That the decline 
will run to any considerable extent, 
however, seems unlikely—there is too 
much latent buying power. A rise in 
money is just what savings banks all 
over the country have been waiting for 
in order that they may be able to take 
on bonds. Their taking advantage of 
the opportunity will be a great sustain- 
ing factor. 


AN IMPORTANT RE-ALIGNMENT 
OF R. R. TRAFFIC. 


A MATTER of vital importance to 
the holders of the securities of 
trans-continental railways is the re- 
alignment of traffic which is taking 
place this fall. In June the Pacific 
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coast extension of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad was for- 
mally opened for traffic and within a 
month or so the Western Pacific, the 
new Gould line from Salt Lake to San 
Francisco, is expected to be in full op- 
eration. 

A good deal has been said and writ- 
ten concerning the breaking through of 
these two new transcontinental lines 
to the coast, but it is doubtful if inves- 
tors in general realize the importance 
of what has been accomplished. Both 
lines were built because of increasing 
difficulties in making traffic arrange- 
ments with railroads that did go through 
to the coast, and both of them now pre- 
sent effective competition to the sys- 
tems which refused to make them fair 
rates on their through traffic. 


Tue St. Paut Extension. 


Take, for instance, the St. Paul’s new 
extension across the continent to Puget 
Sound. For years St. Paul had been 
routing its through traffic over the Hill 
and Harriman lines, continuing to do 
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so until increasing difficulties in mak- 
ing arrangements and the aggressive 
policies of James J. Hill and E. H. 
Harriman which threatened to leave the 
St. Paul a local railroad in the Central 
West, determined the St. Paul direc- 
tors to cut loose and build a line of 
their own. Back of the St. Paul Rail- 
road is one of the strongest and rich- 
est groups of capitalists in the world, 
and the resolve having been made to 
become independent of Hill or Harri- 
man dictation, the work was rushed to 
a speedy completion, the new line paral- 
leling Northern Pacific for hundreds of 
miles at a stretch. 

How will the Hill lines’ earnings be 
affected ?—that is a question which is 
receiving investors’ anxious attention. 
It is answered thus in the Finance De- 
partment of Harper’s Weekly of Au- 
gust 28: “However hopeful a view may 
be taken of the ultimate development 
of this territory through which the two 
roads run, and of its capability of sup- 
plying several more through roads with 
traffic, it is impossible to get away from 
the fact that for a good while to come 
much of the new St. Paul Extension’s 
business will be done at the expense of 
its older rivals. That is sure to be the 
case and it has had a good deal more 
of an effect than people think in keep- 
ing down the price of the Hill securi- 
ties. Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific have been tremendous earners in 
the past and their low capitalization al- 
most assures continued big returns on 
the stock, but the earnings of the lat- 
ter road, particularly, will form an in- 
teresting study when once the St. Paul 
extension begins to compete actively.” 


Tue WestTeERN Paciric. 


To the southward, the Harriman lines 
will be faced with exactly the same con- 
dition when the Goulds’ new line, the 
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Western Pacific, begins to run through 
trains westward from the Great Salt 
Lake. Western Pacific would prob- 
ably never have been built but for the 
trouble the Goulds had in getting fair 
treatment for the large amount of west- 
bound traffic originating on Missouri 
Pacific and Denver & Rio Grande, but 
now that the road has actually been 
built the Union Pacific system finds it- 
self with an aggressive and well- 
equipped competitor on its hands. For 
this Western Pacific road, it must be 
remembered, is a thoroughly modern 
piece of engineering work, a line of 
low gradients and few curves—a line, 
in fact, capable of going in and com- 
peting successfully for traffic even with 
so well-equipped a property as South- 
ern Pacific. The territory served is ex- 
ceedingly rich, and capable no doubt of 
furnishing plenty of traffic to support 
both roads, but from whatever angle 
the matter is looked at, it is perfectly 
plain that Western Pacifie’s gain is go- 
ing to be Southern Pacifie’s loss. There 
is no getting away from the fact that 
the Hill and Harriman policy of three 
or four years ago has resulted in bring- 
ing down upon themselves two powerful 
competitors whose operations are bound 
to force an extensive re-alignment of 
transcontinental railroad traffic. 





THE PRICE OF ‘*‘ GOVERNMENTS.” 
8 gees nce of Government finance 


continue to excite the liveliest in- 
terest, the most important phase of the 
whole question as it affects the banks 
being the protection of the price of the 
$700,000,000 of two per cent. bonds 
which they hold. Grave apprehension 
was caused by the passing of the tariff 
bill carrying with it the authorization 
of $290,000,000 of three per cent. Pan- 
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ama bonds and not making any provi- 
sion for a higher tax on circulation 
based on these bonds. Within a short 
time after the passing of the bill, how- 
ever, bankers all over the country were 
reassured by the following statement 
of Secretary McVeagh: 

“The Treasury Department will not 
issue any of the new Panama bonds, 
which were authorized at the special 
session of Congress, before Congress 
meets again and has had the opportu- 
nity to change the circulation tax. Un- 
der existing law the tax on circulation 
secured by three per cent. bonds is one 
per cent., while one-half per cent. is 
the tax on circulation secured by two 
per cent. bonds. The circulation priv- 
ileges of the new bonds would therefore 
be superior to those of the two per cent. 
bonds and would produce a discrimina- 
tion against the latter. The Secretary 
feels that it is a duty of the Government 
to see that the two per cent. bonds have 
the protection of a parity. The confer- 
ence committee concluded not to read- 
just the circulation taxes at this time. 
The Treasury Department will there- 
fore sell only three per cent. certificates, 
with a term limited to one year, if it 
shall become necessary, before Congress 
meets, to replenish the Treasury’s 
cash.” 

Referring to this announcement and 
the maintenance of the parity between 
the existing twos and the new threes, 
the National City Bank of New York 
makes the following statement: 


To have placed the proposed threes on 
an equal footing with the twos, it would 
have been necessary to subject circulation 
secured by the former to a tax of one and 
one-half per cent. per annum. The net 
income to banks using either as the basis 
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would 


of circulation 
and one-half per cent., assuming that the 
new bonds were put out at par and that 
the circulation tax on twos was allowed to 
remain at the present rate of one-half per 


then have been one 


cent. per annum. As the proposed threes 
would really have been attractive from an 
investment standpoint, quite apart from the 
circulation privilege, they would likely have 
always brought a higher premium in_ the 
market than the twos, and the difference 
in premium would by so much have acted 
as a deterrent to the use of threes to any 
great extent at this time for circulation. 
This would have been desirable also in view 
of the fact that there are indications of too 
large a volume of bank notes in circulation 
now, and any considerable addition will, in 
the opinion of many, have the effect of 
sending more gold abroad. In the end, of 
course, Congress will adjust the circulation 
tax, or adopt some other proper means of 
doing justice to the credit of the Govern- 
ment and the holders of its lowest inter- 
est bearing obligations; but it all might 
just as well and better have been taken 
care of in the legislation recently passed, 
and which now because of the omission is 
of no avail. 


MONG the securities—— 
those neither traded in on the 
Stock Exchange nor the Curb—few can 
show a greater margin of recovery from 
panic prices than the Du Pont Powder 
securities, in which S. H. P. Pell & Co. 
of New York specialize. It is in times 
of depression that securities of this 
class offer about as good an opportunity 
to make money as can be had. Not be- 
ing regularly listed, such stocks during 
times of stress usually sell down far 
below their intrinsic value, and offer a 
great chance to the student of values 
who has the cash on hand to go in and 
buy them for the big rise which usually 
comes when the skies clear. 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS.* 


A SECURITY CONSIDERATION. 


By E. Van Deusen. 


MUNICIPAL bonds, including there- 

in (in accord with American, 
rather than English, usage) issues of all 
the minor political divisions of a state, 
have long been considered—especially 
since by-gone days of repudiation—the 
type of conservative investment, of 
practically equal security with “govern- 
ments” and more numerous and available 
for purchase. 

This idea has had good theoretical as 
well as practical grounds, inasmuch as 
the municipal bond occupies a kind of 
middle position between, and combines 
in itself certain favorable features of 
government and state bonds on the one 
hand, and of private corporation bonds 
on the other. That is,—speaking gen- 
erally and excluding particularly spe- 
cial “assessment”  issues—municipal, 
like government and state, bonds are 
unsecured by a specific lien, as is the 
private company mortgage bond, but 
are, nevertheless, backed by the char- 
acteristic power of sovereign govern- 
ment, delegated to municipalities, to 
tax all—save statutorily exempt—pri- 
vate property for public revenue, out 
of which the municipal bond and its in- 
terest are paid. The more absolute the 
governmental power, the more nearly 
does the power of taxation approach 
the right of confiscation. 

On the other hand, the municipal 
bondholder, unlike the holder of govern- 
ment or state bonds, but like the owner 
of all private obligations, has a statu- 
tory right of legal action against his 
debtor to enforce his claim; in the case 





*For last previous discussion of govern- 
ment bonds by this writer see The Bankers 
Magazine—June, 1907, p. 881-892. 
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of municipal bonds, this chances to be 
an immediate or mediate right to a “writ 
of mandamus” to compel the proper 
municipal officials to levy and collect 
from all taxable private property with- 
in the municipality taxes sufficient to 
satisfy the creditor’s claim. One note- 
worthy difference, however, between 
the respective legal rights of municipal 
and of private company bondholders is 
that legal actions by the latter can be 
taken only by a minimum interest, com- 
monly a majority, specified in the mort- 
gage indenture; while the rights of 
municipal bondholders are limited by 
no such special contract, and—in ab- 
sence of any contrary special agree- 
ments—may be exercised by each bond- 
holder as such. 

Briefly and broadly, the theoretical 
security of municipal bonds rests ulti- 
mately on three factors: (a) the bond- 
holder’s legal right of action to enforce 
payment of his claims, uniformly from 
general or special municipal taxes, 
though in rare cases by attachment of 
private property within the municipal- 
ity; (b) the absolute taxing power 
(within any possibly specified limits) 
of the duly appointed municipal 
officials, and their theoretically unlim- 
ited right—in the absence of contrary 
statutory limitations—to take of pri- 
vate property for public uses; and, last 
but not least, (c) the practical consid- 
eration of an extremely wide margin of 
safety in the very low amount of in- 
debtedness which municipalities may 
incur in proportion to the total value of 
their taxable property—generally not 
to exceed ten per cent. of the latter’s 
assessed valuation. 

















So far as these considerations cover 
the question and are sufficient, the mat- 
ter of municipal bond security is rela- 


tively simple. A contingency, however, 
arising from an essential characteristic 
of the usual municipal bond, introduces 
a further consideration not commonly 
recognized, but of at least theoretical 
significance and worthy of note in view 
of the past and prospective increase in 
the amount and number of municipal 
bond issues, which may be further stim- 
ulated should popular agitations for 
municipal ownership of public utilities 
become more pronounced. 

In consonance with the essential na- 
ture of public, as contrasted with pri- 
rate, finance, the great majority of 
municipal bonds are unsecured by any 
specific lien—saving, of course, the ex- 
ceptional cases of special assessment 
issues, bonds issued for and secured 
upon some municipally owned public 
utility enterprise, or those still rarer 
cases, as occasionally in Massachusetts 
or Missouri, where the municipal cred- 
itor can levy upon and attach to satisfy 
his claim private property within the 
municipality. Accordingly, the average 
municipal bond—in the absence of any 
specific covenants to the contrary— 
would be analogous to the ordinary 
promissory time note and governed by 
the same general principles. 

From this proposition, that the prin- 
cipal of a municipal—unlike that of a 
corporation—bond does not become due 
and payable in case and from the fact 
of an interest default, but only at the 
bond’s maturity, it follows that the 
municipal bondholder, in the absence of 
an interest default on his securities 
prior to maturity, has no ground for 
attempting the earlier collection of his 
claim against the municipality. 

In the meantime, let it be assumed 
that the “fathers” of a small munici- 
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pality, such as a school district, con- 
tinue to incur floating indebtedness for 
current obligations and supplies con- 
tracted for within the scope of their 
authority. Now, it is conceivable, 
especially in the smaller, poorer and 


more sparsely settled municipalities, 
that the claims of current creditors 
might so accumulate as to interfere 


with the municipality’s payment of its 
regular obligations, or even to endanger 
the district’s solvency as a municipality, 
particularly in the general case where 
reliance is had upon a general tax rate 
and levy. As a result, and moved by 
an inability of the public exchequer 
to meet his demand for payment, some 
general creditor of the municipality 
presses his claim with a legal suit, ob- 
tains judgment and becomes a judg- 
ment, or possibly an execution, creditor. 

Three questions relative to the pro- 
tection and security of municipal bond- 
holders consequently arise: 

First—Has the bondholder, prior to 
default on or maturity of his bonds any 
means to forestall and prevent—as by 
injunction or writ of mandamus—the 
continued incurrence of floating indebt- 
edness by the municipality to the possi- 
ble jeopardy of its solvency and of his 
claim? As to this, there appears at 
present no general legal ground for an 
affirmative answer. 

Second—Is the bondholder’s claim 
against the municipality, its taxable or 
realizable assets, in any respects supe- 
rior to that of the judgment or execu- 
tion creditor? This question of prior- 
ity of claim, in the absence of statutory 
provisions thereon in the particular 
locality, depends upon the security for 
the municipal bonds in question; if, as 
commonly, there is no specific security, 
the answer is implied in the fact that a 
bond is, by nature, merely a formal 
obligation to pay money, whereas a 
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judgment is a decree of court upon 
which execution may issue. 

This accordingly—and particularly 
in view of the above suggestion that 
a bondholder’s principal claim is not en- 
forceable until its maturity—indicates 
that the status of a municipality’s gen- 
eral creditor as to his power to enforce 
his financial claims is actually superior 
to that of a municipal bondholder’s 

In other words, if floating indebted- 
ness is not included within a com- 
munity’s authorized debt limit, and it 
is possible for municipal authorities to 
incur, (intra vires), floating indebted- 
ness without limit, it seems quite con- 
ceivable that the claims of judgment 
creditors might accumulate and, in a 
sense, supercede by precedence in time 
those of the bondholders. 

Third—A supplemental question is 
accordingly suggested, namely, should 
floating or unfunded indebtedness be 
included in the legalized debt limit of 
a municipality? As to the fact in any 
particular case, it is a problem of con- 
stitutional interpretation, and depends 
on the particular wording of the consti- 
tution under consideration; so far 1s 
New York state is concerned, the prob- 
lem is presumably about to be answered 
by the Court of Appeals. 

Where floating indebtedness is to be 
included in determining whether or not 
a municipality has reached its author- 
ized debt limit, (involving, as this mat- 
ter does, the legality of bonds issued in 
excess of such limit), it would seem 
that the whole vast matter of correct 
municipal accounting is involved, and 
that municipal bonds could hardly be 
accepted with safety but after the most 
careful and exhaustive analysis by ex- 
pert accountants of the community’s 
financial condition at the time and for 
several years previous. In short, until 
the present movement to reform munici- 
pal accounting, in the interest of uni- 
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formity and definiteness, has wrought 
its work, the question as to legality of 
a municipal bond, so far as the same 
depends upon the question of author- 
ized debt limit, is necessarily indeter- 
minate. 


CONTINUAL GROWTH OF “ FRAC- 
TIONAL LOT’”’ BUSINESS. 


FROM Messrs. J. F. Pierson, Jr., & 

Co., who make a specialty of 
“fractional lot” business on the New 
York Stock Exchange, comes the fol- 
lowing: 

Although the panic of 1907 brought 
worry and ruin to many, it undoubtedly had 
many good effects, prominent among which 
was the lesson of conservatism it taught 
to untold thousands. Experience has al- 
ways been and always will be the best of 
teachers, and in this case it taught the peo- 
ple that ultimate financial success in the 
stock market could be achieved much more 
readily by purchasing a small amount of 
stock, and being in a position to hold it in 
the event of a slump, than by trading in a 
large amount on a limited margin and be- 
ing forced to let go when means had be- 
come exhausted. 

As a result, the last year and a half has 
seen a wonderful growth in what is termed 
“fractional lot” business (amounts under 
100 shares). The multitudinous benefits to 
be derived from this class of trading by 
the man of limited means are obvious. The 
time was when a person desiring to invest 
a small amount of money was almost com- 
pelled to go to the Consolidated Stock Ex- 
change, or, if he purchased an odd lot on 
the New York Stock Exchange, make a 
considerable concession from the price for 
100 shares and then feel himself under obli- 
gations to the broker. But this has all 
changed since several houses have come into 
the field and made a specialty of buying a 
fractional amount at the offered price of 
100 shares and selling on the bid price. 

As a result, even if a person is in a posi- 
tion to carry a hundred shares, but is rather 
uncertain because of the possibility of lower 
prices, he can feel at perfect liberty to buy 
a small part at one time and another por- 
tion if the market recedes or advances, 
knowing that he is getting the execution of 
his order “at the market.” 
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AMORTIZATION. 
MORTIZATION, the — gradual 


charging off and extinction of 
the premium paid for a bond by setting 
aside at each interest period a certain 
amount of the fixed interest the bond 
bears, is the subject of an interesting 
booklet issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York.  Be- 
cause of the clashing interests of “life 
tenants,’ and ‘‘remaindermen’’—those 
to whom the money finally reverts—end- 
less litigation arises over this question 
as to whether bonds bought at a pre- 
mium over par should be “amortized” 
or whether the life tenant should receive 
the whole amount of each coupon. The 
subject is thus treated in the Guaranty 
Trust Company’s booklet: 


In the absence of specific instructions in 
deeds of trust or wills, those charged with 
the administration of trust funds are re- 
quired hy the laws of the State of New 
York to invest in bonds and mortgages on 
unincumbered real property in this state 
worth fifty per cent. more than the amount 
leaned thereon. 

The securities in which savings banks are 
authorized to invest. 

The latter class of investments, on ac- 
count of the nature of the security, com- 
monly commands a premium, which is lost, 
if the bond is held until maturity. This 
loss must be charged either against prin- 
cipal or income. If charged against in- 
come, it should not be written off at one 
time, but should be absorbed by amortiza- 
tion. ; 

Under decisions handed down by the 
Court of Appeals of this state, it has been 
held that in the absence of a clear direc- 
tion in a will to the contrary, where a tes- 
tamentary trustee purchases, at a premium, 
bonds having a term of years to run, such 
a propertionate deduction should be made 
from the fixed interest as will make good, 
at the maturity of the bond, the premium 
paid and thus preserve the principal of 
the fund intact; in other words, the pre- 
mium should be amortized. 

The language of the will and the sur- 
rounding circumstances might indicate a 
different intention on the part of the testa- 
tor, in which case his intent would con- 
trol, but to justify an exception to the 








Note: The Courts have held that when 
securities are received from the estate of 
the testator the whole interest received 
should be treated as income and that the 
life tenant should not be charged with any 
part of the premium at which such securities 
may have been inventoried. 


ODD LOTS 


TRADING IN ODD LOTS enables the 
man of moderate means to grasp the op- 
portunities presented his richer neighbor. 
It also increases the possibilities of large 
profits through diversification of holdings. 

OUR ODD LOT CIRCULAR “L’ points 
out the advantages of trading in odd lots 
through a New York Stock Exchange house, 
and gives a clear explanation of margin 
trading, short selling, commission and in- 
terest charges, etc. 

Free on request, with daily and weekly 
market letter. 


John Muir & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROAOWAY, NEW YORK 












rule, the intent should be expressed in the 
very clearest manner. 

If a bond of the par value of $1,000, 
maturing in seven years, bearing interest at 
five per cent. payable semi-annually, is pur- 
chased for $1,060.53, the investment earns 
only four per cent. The bond has been 
purchased on a four per cent. basis. 

At the end of the first six months the in- 
terest earned on the investment is $21.21 
(at the rate of four per cent. per annum 
on $1,060.53), the interest received on the 
par value of the bond is $25.00, the differ- 
ence between the two amounts being 533.79. 

The theory of scientific amortization is 
that the difference between the interest 
-arned on the investment and the interest 
received on the par value (in the exanple 
given, $3.79) is not income but principal. 
As a bond purchased above par approaches 
maturity there is an inherent and intrinsic 
depreciation in its value, and the amount 
of this depreciation at each interest period 
is the difference between the “interest 
earned” and the “interest received.’ This 
may be proven by reference to tables of 
bond values, where it will be seen that: 


The value of a five per cent. bond 
purchased on a four per cent. basis 


with seven years to run is........$1,060.53 
The value of the same bond with six 
and one-half years to run is....... 1,056.74 


The depreciation during the first 
interest period being............ $3.79 


On the theory that this amount ($3.79) 
is principal, it should not be paid to life 
tenant, but should be returned to the prin- 
cipai of the estate for reinvestment, there- 
by reducing the cost of the bond, as shown 
by the trustee’s books. 

This gives rise at each interest period to 
a new book value upon which the life 
tenant receives interest at the investment 
basis, and the difference between this sum 
and the interest received on the par value 
of the bond is returned to principal for re- 
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investment. If this process is continued to 
the maturity of the bond, the book value 
becomes the par value, and the amount re- 
turned to principal exactly equals the pre- 
mium paid. 


EXAMPLE: 
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place, the Southern Railway develop- 
ment and general fours have been ex- 
tensively traded in on and off of the 
stock exchange, and have been selected 


A FIVE PER CENT. BOND, WITH SEVEN YEARS TO RUN, PURCHASED 


JANUARY 1, 1905, ON A FOUR PER CENT. BASIS. 





Interest on Int. earned. Amortiza- Book Par 
Par Value. 4% Basis. tion. Value, Value, 
SMMMATY 1, WBeccsiciccicccsic Sse cencbcunaseuese+asedanmaas $1,060.53 $1,000.00 
ee RE mere eee $25.00 $21.21 $3.79 1,056.74 
SMMUNTS 1, WB ecveccrscvcsces 25.00 21.14 3.86 1,052.88 
We By Bas ravicsanscasescwee 25.00 21.05 3.95 1,048.93 
eo a | eee 25.00 20.98 4.02 1,044.91 
WN, Sa Reb cent oeescenciaweda 25.00 20.90 4.10 1,040.81 
ae ee ee 25.00 20.82 4.18 1,036.63 
SN Sib ING Gears: wg e baw eiersccence oiace 25.00 20.73 4.27 1,032.36 
ee a 25.00 20.65 4.35 1,028.01 
 -e: Bw dvnna bine srsakerwk 25.00 20.56 4.44 1,023.57 
PES %,. WB iid.vvikesicccvincs 25.00 20.47 4.53 1,019.04 
Pe Ty Be a accevacanenceeen ne 25.00 20.38 4.62 1,014.42 
ca a | 25.00 20.29 4.71 1,009.71 
SN My. NE 5 bicndc oweeudewsmies 25.00 20.19 4.81 1,004.90 
emmy 4, WRB iccccwcvvsucns 25.00 20.10 4.90 1,000.00 
$350.00 $289.47 $60.53 


There is also another method of 
amortization (the pro rata method) in 
which the premium is divided by the 
number of interest periods during the 
term of the bond, the quotient being 
written off the cost of the bond and set 
aside at each interest period for rein- 
vestment. While shown to be far less 
scientific, this method, when applied 
to small amounts of bonds of short 
maturity, is declared to do substantial 
justice between life tenants and remain- 
dermen and to comply with legal re- 
quirements. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY DEVELOP- 
MENT AND GENERAL MORT- 
GAGE FOUR PER CENT. 


BONDS. 

"THE best grade of bonds having 

practically all sold up to a point 
where they yield to the purchaser an in- 
come of less than four per cent., atten- 
tion has been largely turned to the sec- 
ond-grade issues and much study de- 
voted to the profit possibilities and safe- 
ty of the bonds which can still be pur- 
chased to yield a fair income. Because 
of the large amount issued since the 
year’s beginning, the improvement in 
the road’s position, and the advance in 
the price of the bonds which has taken 


as a fit subject for the first of this ser- 
ies of analyses of “Popular Bonds”: 

It was in 1906, a year of extensive 
refunding and new capital-raising op- 
erations, that there was authorized by 
Southern Railway a $200,000,000_ is- 
sue of development and general four 
per cent. bonds, intended to provide the 
company with a comprehensive finan- 
cial scheme for refunding and better- 
ments. Of the amount authorized, $15,- 
000,000 were issued immediately to re- 
imburse the company for previous ex- 
traordinary expenditures not thereto- 
fore capitalized, and $185,000,000 were 
reserved for specific purposes. These 
included $99,834,000 to provide for fu- 
ture acquisitions and betterments, and 
$65,166,000 to retire existing bonds and 
equipment obligations. 

Bonds issued up to the present time 
amount to $62,000,000. 

Taking up first the question of the 
security behind the bonds, according to 
an official statement made by President 
Finley December 31, 1908, the total 
book value of the property covered by 
the lien of the development and general 
mortgage amounted to $351,082,771, 
and the net value of the property con- 
stituting the security for the develop- 
ment and general mortgage bonds ‘o 











. $169,007,071. According to the same 
| statement the bonds are: 
| _A FIRST LIEN UPON 
iia Miles. 
(a) Railroads in absolute ownership 
REROITEE  ob. cc viaceevessccnssiee. 765 
(b) Leaseholds of, trackage or other 
° rights to use, railroads aggre- 
OE eT eT Eee 1,085 
(c) The majority of stock of railroads 
IER. | 4-0-6 aGs bb acwnieeunee 475 
ME Sa ciag since aad vemeseuuaes 2,325 
{d) The stocks which insure perpetual 
. right to use freight and passen- 


ger terminal properties at 16 of 
the principal cities of the South, 
including a bridge over the Ohio 
River at Louisville, Ky. 

(e) All future acquisitions of railroads 
constructed or purchased free 
from lien with proceeds of the 
new bonds. 

ll. A SECOND LIEN, 

Subject only to the existing divisional 
mortgages (to retire which bonds 
are reserved under the new 
mortgage), and upon the acqui- 
sition, or other retirement, of 
such mortgages, then a prior 
lien, upon railroads aggregating.1,272 

Il. A GENERAL LIEN, 

Subject to the first consolidated mort- 

gage and to the underlying mort- 


gages, to retire which the first 
consolidated mortgage makes 
j provision, upon 
(a) Railroads in absolute ownership ‘ 
SD ai pind dries cots Sco emnien 3,854 
{b) ‘Controlling interests in securities 
of railroads aggregating........ 492 
{c) Leaseholds of railroads aggre- 
NES aiidiwdebecotcskdneuwesawse 580 
WHEE Gasabennusaandusnckmeenwee 4,926 


Turning from the question of the 
security on which the bonds are based 
to the earnings of the road during the 
past few years a less satisfactory con- 
dition of things is disclosed. Total rev- 
enues from operation, for instance, 
were 1114 millions more than in 1904, 
| while net income over fixed charges 

was $1,890,000 less. This item of net 
income over fixed charges during the 
past few years is, indeed, about the 
r, weakest feature of the pesition of the 
development and general bonds. Just 
now Southern Railway’s earnings are 


Capital invested 
Capital invested in oil mills........... ses cae 
Capital invested in all manufactures........ 
EMBO PUOBGOUB. 5.0.060cis occ sessesis 
coe TE ES ne atone eee 
Tons of ple tron produced. <6. ..62sccsscccere 
Ree ee 
*Figures for 1907. 
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making a very good showing, but in fiz- 
uring up the value of a bond it is not 
the showing of one year that courts. 
Following is the statement of revenues 


and net income: 

N@ Income 

Over Fixed 
Charges. 


Total Revenues 
from Operation. 


SO. a oatiess $48,145,108.15 $5,151,632.00 
Sena 53,641,438.67 5,229,065.97 
Carr 56,657,994.39 12,290,321.07 
WG pisicnacckns 52,941,716.51 401,849.93 
Wc csacutex Sk 8 2 reer 


From these figures it is plain enough 
why the dividend on the preferred stock 
was cut off and alsc why the develop- 
ment and general bonds sell where they 
do. At the same time it is important 
that the possible influence of largely 
increased earaings on the price of the 
bonds should be fully appreciated. 

For, up to the time of the panic, 
Southern Railway's earnings were in- 
creasing satisfactorily, and, the thread 
having been picked up again, bid fair 
to put the road into a much more com- 
fortable position than it has ever ceeu- 
pied before. Gross earnings per mile, 
for instance, increased from $5,940 in 
1903 to $7,507 in 1907, freight density 
showing a _ corresponding increase. 
Nineteen-eight was a bad year for the 
road in every way, but then 1908 was 
entirely abnormal and is not likely to 
be repeated in a good while. In the 
meantime, with the business outlook as 
it is, and industry in the South making 
long strides forward, there is every 
likelihood of a series of annual earn- 
ings which will raise the item of “net 
income over fixed charges” to a point 
a good deal higher than it has ever yet 
reached. 

In the prospective earnings of South- 
ern Railway, in fact, lies the chief hope 
of decided appreciation of the bonds 
in question. As will be seen from the 
figures civen below, the industrial 1:- 
velopment of the territory served has 
been something phenomenal: 


1908. 1900. 1880. 

$266,000,000 $113,000,000 $21,000,000 
90,000,000 34 500,000 3,800,000 
2,100,000,000 1,153,000,000 257,000,000 
365,000,000 188,000,000 = = ......06- . 
1,156,000,000 eT ce 
*3,500,000 2,600,000 400,000 
*95,000,000 49,000,000 6,000,000 
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This is progress which speaks well 
for the future earning power of the 
railroad serving the territory where it 
is taking place. One of the most prom- 
inent banking houses in New York, 2 
firm closely allied with Morgan inter- 
ests, recently made the following state- 
ment over its own signature, “We esti- 
mate that by the year 1912, Southern 
Railway will be reporting gross ear«- 
ings in excess of $63,000,000, as com- 
pared with $53,641,000 for 1906, in 
which year the company enjoyed its 
greatest prosperity up to the present 
time.” 

Taking these Southern Railway de- 
velopment and general fours by and 
large, they seem to class as a_ bond, 
which, while having not too great a mar- 
gin of safety at present, bids fair to 
work into a stronger and stronger posi- 
tion as the earnings of the road in- 
crease. As to their price, it may be ob- 
jected that as soon as the market will 
stand it more and more of the author- 
ized but unissued $138,000,000 will be 
fed out. Judging by what has hap- 
pened so far, that is quite true, and yet 
the fact must not be lost sight of that 
the mortgage is strictly drawn and that 
every dollar of new bonds issued means 
either the retirement of a dollar of 
prior liens or else a dollar’s worth or 
more of actual value added to the prop- 
erty. The financial management of the 
company, moreover, is lodged in skilful 
hands, and its banking sponsors are in 
a position to judge the temper of the 
investment market and the advisability 
of putting out more of the bonds. The 
bond market end of the proposition, in- 
deed, is what need give the investor the 
least concern; that will be well taken 
care of. 

The Southern Railway development 
and general fours are a good business 
man’s risk. They are hardly the kind 
of a bond into which one would want 
to put money held in trust, but for the 
investor who is willing to take some 
slight risk in return for a high rate of 
income and a first-rate chance of capital 
appreciation, the bonds can be classed 
as a most attractive investment. 


THE INLAND BANK, THE FARMER, 
AND THE BOND MARKET. 


F Mr. Paul Morton, president of the 
Equitable Life, was correct in the 
statement which he recently made about 
the farmer shortly becoming the big- 
gest buyer of bonds, it is evident that 
the bond market has a new and potent 
influence with which to reckon: “I be- 
lieve,” said Mr. Morton, “that the 
greatest buyer of American securities 
within a short time will be the Ameri- 
can farmer. He has had a succession 
of big crops and high prices. Up to 
this time he has been buying land and 
improving his farm, but he is becoming 
rich so rapidly that he is bound to be- 
come a purchaser of securities.” 
Another crop sold at high prices has 
been added, and the security-buying 
power of the agricultural sections fur- 
ther increased. Kansas is now the 
fourth State in the Union in assessed 
valuation of taxable property, and ex- 
pects this fall to become the richest 
State, per capita, in the entire sister- 
hood. What that means of the ability 
to absorb corporate securities, when 
once a buying movement gets started, it 
is easy to imagine. 


SENTIMENT CHANGING. 


From the farm mortgage into which 
the farmer has up to now always in- 
vested his surplus to the bond of the 
great Eastern corporation or railroad 
is a far cry, and the change will not 
come overnight, but signs are not want- 
ing of a gradually growing sentiment 
in favor of corporate securities. For 
one thing, the increase in the wealth of 
the agricultural sections has resulted in 
the paying off of millions of dollars’ 
worth of the mortgages upon which the 
farmers used to rely for the investment 
of their surplus, and for another, the 
big insurance companies have about 
swept the field bare of any desirable 
mortgages still to be had. In the mean- 
time crops like the one just being har- 
vested mean an immense influx of mon- 
ev into the crop-raising States, some of 
which will, of course, be used to pur- 
chase land and make improvements, but 
for untold millions of which some form 
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of permanent investment will have to 
be sought. 

This is the point of interest to the 
local bank. Up to now the farmer, 
when he has ventured beyond putting 
his money into the time-honored mort- 
gage, has bought hesitatingly the bonds 
of the local street railway or the bonds 
issued by the eounty or township where 
he happens to live. But especially in 
the agricultural sections, issues of such 
bonds are small and the amount of mon- 
ey to be invested is large. All the time 
it is becoming more and more evident 
that it is only a matter of educating the 
farmer up to the possibilities of good 
bonds until there is developed in these 
rural sections of the country a tremen- 
dous absorptive capacity. 


Wuere THE Banks Come IN. 


A long step has been made in that 
direction this year, a number of banks 
in the interior of the Southwest adver- 
tising in the local papers that they are 
prepared to furnish their customers 
with gilt-edged bonds. A campaign of 
education, too, has been started, many 
of the banks issuing instructive litera- 
ture and making a determined effort 
to break down the hide-bound prejudice 
against the securities of the Eastern 
corporations. In some sections, all this 
has already resulted in the distribution 
of very considerable amounts of good 
bonds among the farmers, and that the 
movement is bound to grow in breadth 
and scope is a practical certainty. 

All of which has been very carefully 
noted by the bond houses in the East 
who have been keen to follow up the 
movement and have not failed to send 
their representatives hot-foot into ihe 
crop-sections of the country. To be 
able to sell their customers the right 
kind of bonds, the small banks of the 
West and Middle West must first have 
the right securities offered them and at 
the right prices. It is exceedingly im- 
portant, therefore, that the inland 
banks should not only be in touch with 
the bond distributers of the East, but 
should keep a close watch on investment 
conditions in the leading markets, so 
that they may choose securities profit- 
able for themselves and their customers 
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to buy. Distributing good bonds ain ng 
the farmers is apt to be one of the most 
profitable kinds of Western banking for 
a good while to come. 


ATTITUDE OF SAVINGS BANKS 
TOWARD THE BOND MARKET. 


WHETHER or not the savings 

banks will buy bonds extensive- 
ly this fall is a question which is being 
widely discussed among bond dealers. 
George Reith, head of the bond depart- 
ment of Foster & Adams, New York, 
expressed the following views for THE 
Bankers MAGAZINE: 


During the last four or five months 
the prices of railroad bonds, legal for 
savings bank investment, have -evidenced 
a slowly sagging tendency, despite the 
fact that money during that period has 
ruled at abnormally low rates. Numerous 
offerings of new securities, the release of 
large quantities of bonds owned by nation- 
al banks which had been deposited as _se- 
curity for United States government 
deposits, and the rather general indisposi- 
tion of savings banks to buy, were the 
main causes contributing to this condition. 

Savings banks have not been buyers, nor 
have they, to any considerable extent, been 
sellers of bonds. Their attitude might best 
be described as one of indifference. Most 
issues had reached prices at which pur- 
chases yielded less than four per cent.; in 
some cases, yields as low as 3.60 per cent. 
having been shown. As savings banks have 
pretty generally maintained the rate paid 
depositors at four per cent., their lack of 
eagerness to buy bonds yielding less_re- 
quires no extended explanation. Hence they 
have been even more keen than usual to 
place their funds in real estate mortgages 
which would return them from four and one- 
half per cent. to five and one-half per cent. 
Besides many institutions had bought quite 
extensively during the period following the 
panic, when funds withdrawn by frightened 
and needy depositors were being returned 
and when prices ruled very much lower 
than recently. Likewise the unfavorable 
conditions following the panic, many peo- 
ple being out of employment and ‘others 
employed only part time, tended to restrict 
materially the usual growth of deposits and 
the co-incident demand for their invest- 
ment. 

At the moment, no change in the attitude 
of savings banks toward the bond market 
is discernable. As for the future, it seems 
likely that with fully restored prosperity, 
which will undoubtedly be accompanied by 
large accessions to deposits, savings banks 
must shortly become extensive buyers of 
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bonds for, from the best information ob- 
tainable, the limit of their investment in 
real estate mortgages has very nearly been 
reached and the prices of many eligible 
railroad bords have declined sufficiently to 
make them attractive. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING SECURITIES. 


ME: VANDERLIP’S address on 

Electric Lighting Securities, 
which was printed in the Investment 
Department of Tue Bankers MaGa- 
zINE for August, has attracted a great 
deal of interest, especial attention be- 
ing given to the point so forcibly made 
concerning the necessity of combination 
and coéperation. Along this line a 
bookelt entitled “The Light of Twenty 
Cities,” issued by A. H. Bickmore & 
Co., New York, gives some useful in- 
formation. 

“From the tallow candle and the 
whale-oil lamp of our fathers,” says this 
publication, “to the brilliant are lamp 
that now illumines our cities and the 
soft gas light that brightens our homes 
is a long step in the march of human 
progress. 

“The growth of public lighting ser- 
vice and of the investment therein is 
perhaps greater, more rapid and more 
certain than in any other business de- 
velopment. Recent estimates place 
the investment in this business in ex- 
cess of two billion dollars. 

“The technical problems of supply- 
ing this demand have been overcome in 
large measure and the business of the 
modern corporations engaged in fur- 
nishing light, heat and power has _ be- 
come as certain as the setting of the 
sun. 

“Business economics have created the 
corporation, through which large un- 
dertakings may be most advantageous- 
ly handled, and nowhere can the cor- 
porate form of ownership and manage- 
ment be more successfully applied than 
in the public service of light, heat and 
power. 

“Any single company, conservatively 
financed and well managed is, in this 
field, practically certain of successful 
operation, but the consolidation of ten, 
twenty or thirty such companies, under 
economical and efficient management, 
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eliminates any possible question of 
doubt. If ‘In Union there is Strength’ 
be true it could not be better exempli- 
fied.” 


NATURAL RESOURCES AS SECU- 
RITY FOR BONDS. 


ONDS secured by natural resources 
such as timber, coal, water power, 
ete., are coming to take an increasingly 
important place in the investment mar- 
kets. Coal bonds have, of course, been 
a recognized form of investment secur- 
ity for many years, but it is only com- 
paratively recently that bonds secured 
on standing timber, for instance, have 
found their way into general favor. 
Bonds of this kind pav a high rate of 
interest and when properly safeguard- 
ed are stable income-producers. 

In the purchase of “specialties” such 
as timber bonds, irrigation bonds, etc., 
there are two considerations which 
should go ahead of everything else. 
First in importance is the character of 
the bankers behind the project and their 
facilities for full investigation;  sec- 
ondly, the existence of an adequate sink- 
ing fund, offsetting the inevitable de- 
crease in security through the cutting 
down of the trees, the mining of the 
coal, ete. 

Concerning the extent to which the 
business of the company should be as- 
sessed for the purpose of providing for 
this sinking fund, there is no hard and 
fast rule—if the bonds are being han- 
dled by safe and conservative interests 
proper safeguards will be taken. In 
bonds of this kind—high-income-bear- 
ing specialties—the great guarantee is 
the character of the banker behind the 
project. With a well-known and wel! 
established bond it makes but little dif- 
ference who the broker is, but with 
these “specialties” just that is the all- 
important point. 

From the West comes the report that 
never before has there been such a mar- 
ket as there is now in the small towns 
for bonds of this class. One explana- 
tion is that the crop money is being 
largely “pre-invested.” Another is that 
the wealth acquired by the agricultural 
communities during the past few years 
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has resulted in the paying off of farm 
mortgages on an enormous scale and 
that this money is seeking some other 
form of investment paying a corre- 
spondingly high rate of interest. 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS. 


UBLIC utility bonds, on account of 
the high income which they still 
yield are playing an important part in 
the present bond market. Among the 
most active issues of this class are the 
bonds underlying the great New Jersey 
Public Service Corporation. Of this 
important group Messrs. B. H. and F. 
W. Pelzer of New York write as fol- 
lows for THe BANKERS MAGAZINE: 
The Public Service Corporation was_ in- 
corporated May 6, 1903, and controls prac- 
tically the entire street railway business of 
northern New Jersey, and the gas and 
lighting interests of the greater part of 
New Jersey under perpetual franchises. The 
corporation has outstanding $18,750,000 
common stock all issued at par, and has 
offered to stockholders of record Sept. 30 
the right to subscribe to additional stock 
at par to the extent of twenty-five per cent. 
of their present holdings. This will make 
the outstanding stock issue after October 1, 
$23,437,500, all issued at par. Dividends on 
the outstanding stock are being paid at the 
rate of five per cent. per annum. Inter- 
est bearing certificates to take up stocks 
of underlying companies, issued $19,730,- 
570, receives dividends in 1909 of four and 
one-half per cent.; 1910, five per cent.; 
1911, five and one-half per cent.; 1912 and 
thereafter, six per cent. The company has 
outstanding now $7,250,000 collateral trust 
notes, due Nov. 1, 1909, which will be re- 
tired on that date by an issue of first 
mortgage five per cent. bonds, of which 
there is now outstanding $5,500,000. Au- 
thorized issue $50,000,000 at par. There are 
outstanding $6,250,000 five per cent. con- 
vertible notes, due November 1, 1909, con- 
vertible into commion stock at par, or such 
part as have not been converted up to date. 
Underlying these securities are some 
twenty-five or thirty issues on which inter- 
est must be provided for before the Public 
Service Corporation receives its own bond 
and stock interest and dividends. There 


Essex & Hudson Gas Company.............. 
I : 


Gas & Electric Company of Bergen County 


Hudson County Gas Company............06. 


Newark Consolidated Gas Company......... 


are eight lighting companies whose stock- 
holders are guaranteed dividends as 
shown below. 

The bonds of the foregoing companies 
therefore should be very attractive as in- 
vestments for the average business man or 
woman. ‘They yield from 4.50 per cent. to 
5.50 per cent. on the market price, if held 
to maturity, and should advance in price 
through the natural increase of business 
following the building up of their several 
communities, 


BOND NOTES. 

—Among recent interesting offerings 
are the Argentine Government Internal 
fives offered by Sig. H. Rosenblatt & 
Co. of New York. The amortization 
of the bonds is fully provided for by 
a sinking fund, by the operation of 
which the loan will be paid off in thirty- 
six years at the latest. The bonds yield 
about 514 per cent., are listed on the 
leading continental exchanges and have 
been issued by J. P. Morgan & Co., 
First National Bank and the National 
City Bank. As proof of their popular- 
ity abroad, it is a fact that the iden- 
tical English issue is quoted 214 per 
cent. higher than the American issue. 

The average proportion of require- 
ments for interest and amortization of 
the Argentine national debt in relation 
to the total revenue was as follows: 


Year. Per cent. 
ig a Re 34.94 
ME. aubcevsoxuataee 26.36 
SO Sinwssceucemeee 26.64 
ES ose 6 sa:aacdvcle<kwns 26.40 


—Borden’s Condensed Milk is anoth- 
er company of almost national impor- 
tance whose securities are not dealt in 
on any regular exchange, but in which 


‘there is at all times a ready market “be- 


tween houses.” Messrs. Dominick 
Bros. & Co. are the specialists in these 
stocks. 

—Flint & Pere Marquette first 6s 
at 11214 and interest, netting the in- 
vestor about 4.54 per cent., are one of 


..-. 8 % in 1909 and thereafter. 
.-.- 3 % in 1909; rises to 5% in 1915. 
--+- 64% in 1909; rises to 8% in 1911. 


- 5 % in 1909 and thereafter. 


Paterson & Passaic Gas & Electric Company.... 444% in 1909; 5% in 1910 and thereafter. 


So. Jersey Gas, Electric & Traction Company.... 8 % in 1909 and thereafter. 

Somerset, Union & Middlesex Lighting Co...... 24%% in 1909; rises to 4% in 1912. 

United a aieaad Company of New Jersey........ 3 9% in 1909; rises to 5% in 1912. 
Also: 


Consolidated Traction Company of New Jers.... 4 % since 1908. 


Public Service Interest-Bearing Certificates 


.--- 444% in 1909; rises to 6% in 1913. 


















































572 THE 
the offerings of Judson G. Wall & Sons, 
10 Wall street, New York. The line 
upon which the bonds are a first mort- 
gage extends across the center of the 
State of Michigan and is the backbone 
of the Pere Marquette system, which 
guarantees the bonds. Provision has 
already been made to retire these bonds. 

—Messrs. A. M. Kidder & Co., New 
York, who make a specialty of guaran- 
teed stocks, report that there is a steady 
investment absorption of these issues. 
There are many investors who prefer 
guaranteed stocks to any but the best 
of bonds. 

—New Amsterdam Gas fives, which 
underlie the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York and at present prices are 
among the most attractive of public 
utility bonds, are being offered by Wil- 
liamson & Squire, New York. The 
same firm is also making a specialty of 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal 
Company stock. 

—Public utility bonds still to be 
bought on an attractive income basis 
are the Granite City Gas Light & Fuel 
Company fives being offered by the 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis. 
The company serves Granite City and 
Madison, which have a combined popu- 
lation of about 16,000, and are located 
adjacent to the city of East St. Louis, 
Ill., just across the river from St. 


Louis. Granite City is now being con- 
nected with St. Louis by the new 
$5,000,000 bridge of the McKinley 


Traction System. ‘These bonds are se- 
cured by an absolute first mortgage on 
the plants, property and franchises of 
the company, the duplication value of 
which is over twice the outstanding 
bond issue. The net earnings for the 
year 1908 were almost three times the 
amount of the annual interest on these 
bonds. 

—Twenty-year first mortgage five per 
cent. bonds of the Gary & Interurban 
Railway Company, the electric railway 
of the new “Steel City” on Lake Michi- 
gan, are being offered by Messrs. Cram, 
Mulliken & Company of New York and 
Boston. Gary is located at the extreme 
southern end of Lake Michigan, has a 
population of approximately 30,000 
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and is a development of the ideas of 
Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation, who 
is quoted as saying: “Within two years 
it will have a population in the neigh- 
borhood of 100,000 and will no doubt 
in time become the largest city in the 
state of Indiana.” 


—TIrrigation bonds, an_ exhaustive 
study of which appeared in the “In- 
vestments” department of the July is- 
sue, are finding increased favor among 
investors. A good example of this type 
of bond is to be found in the county of 
Logan, Colorado, municipal water sixes 
being offered by Farson Son & Co., 
New York. The bonds mature serially 
from 1920 to 1929 and are being sold 
on a 5.75 per cent. basis. Without ex- 
ception there has never been a default 
in the interest or principal payments on 
Colorado municipal irrigation district 
bond issues. 


—The Equitable Trust Company 
and Swartwout & Appenzellar_ will 
shortly bring out an issue of $3,450,000 
twenty-year four per cent. bonds, se- 
cured by a first mortgage on the Broad 
Exchange Building and the property 
upon which it stands. The total of the 
issue is only about equal to one-half 
the appraised value of the property 
covered by the mortgage. The fund- 
ing of a maturing mortgage of this size 
into a twenty-year bond will open an 
avenue for other transactions of a sim- 
ilar character. 


WH ETHER or not preferred stocks 
get the attention they deserve 
is a good deal of a question in the opin- 
ion of Messrs. Schmidt & Gallatin of 
New York, who make a specialty of this 
class of security. Preferred stocks of 
some of the country’s leading railroads, 
which, in point of safety of income, 
compare favorably with many popular 
bonds, can still be bought to yield pro- 
portionately larger returns. As for the 
preferred stocks of the _ industrials 
whose common stocks have a clear and 
unbroken dividend record, there are few 
more attractive “business men’s” in- 
vestments at the present time. 
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[Corrected to September 20, 


Quoted by Judson G. Wall & Sons, brokers in 
investment securities and dealers in unlisted 


and inactive railroad and industrial securi- 
ties, 10 Wall st., New York. 
STATE AND CITY BONDS. 
Approx. 
Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 
Alabama 4a, 1956 ....cscccocs 104 -105 3.78 
Georgia 4%s8, 1915 ........0.6 104 -105 3.40 
Massachusetts 342s, 1940 ..... 99 - 99% 3.53 
New York State 3s, 1959 ..... 103 -104% 2.88 
Se. Cap. C566. BOGE 62 ss00ee 104 -106 4.10 
Boston 3%s, July, 1929 ...... 96%- 97% 3.79 
N. Y. City 4%s, Nov., 1917 -104%-104% 3.85 
MN. ¥. City 4a. Mev.,. TRST oc ccc 101 -101% 3.93 
N. Y. City 3%s, Nov., 1954.... 90%- 91% 3.96 
N. Y. City rev. 6s, Nov., 1910..103 -103% 2.90 
SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 
Following are current quotations for the 


short-term railway and industrial se- 
curities. Date of maturity is given, because of 
the importance of those dates in computing 
the value of securities with so near a maturity. 


principal 












All notes mature on the first of the month 
named except where the day is otherwise 
specified; interest is semi-annual on all. Ac- 
crued interest should be added to price. 
Approx. 
Bid. Asked. Yield. 
Am. Cig. A 48, Mar. 15, '11.. 98% 99 4.65 
Am. Cig. B 48s, Mar. 15, '12.. 97% 98 4.85 
Am. Loco. 5s, Oct., '10......100% 100% 4.20 
Am. Tel. & T. 5s, Jan., '10..100% 100% 3 
Atl. Coast L. 5s, Mar., '10...100% 100% 3.20 
“Big Four” 5s, June, '11....101% 101% 4.05 
B., R. & Pitts. Equip. 4%s.. 99% 101% 4.387 
Cc, H. & D. 4a, July, 1913... 97 97% 4.75 
Del. & Hud. 4%s, July, '22...102% 103% 4.17 
Gen. Rubber 4% July, °15.. 94 95 5.50 
met. BB. Fi Oh. Mee, "PEs .0.0 0 103% 104 3.25 
K. C. R. & L. 68, Sept., '12.. 99% 100 5.00 
Lack. Steel 58, Mar., '10..... 99% 100% 4.45 
Louis. & N. 58, Mar., '10....100% 100% 3.20 
Lake Shore 5s, Feb., '10.....100% 100% 3.50 
Mich. Cen. 6a, Feb., °10..... 100% 100% 3.50 
Minn. & St. L. 58, Feb., ’11.. 98% 99% 5.45 
N. Y. Central 5s, Feb., '10...100% 100% 3.50 
N. Y. C. Eq. Tr. 58, Nov., '10.100% 101 5.00 
N. Y. C. Eq. Tr. 58, Nov., '12.102% 102% 4.15 
N. Y. C. Eq. Tr. 58, Nov., '14.103% 103% 4.15 
N. Y. C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., '16.104% 105% 4. 
N. Y. C. Eq. Tr. 58, Nov., '19.106 106% 4. 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 58, Jan. 9, °10.100% 100% 3. 
N.Y.N.H.&4H. 68, Jan., ’11...101 101% 3. 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 58, Jan. 9, '12.101% 102% 4. 
Norf. & West. 5s, May, '10..100% 100% 3. 


No. American 5s, May, '12... 99% 101 
Penn. R. R. 5s, Mar. 15, '10..100% 100% 


oe 





Sst. L. & S. F. 58, Jan., ’11.. 99% 99% 5 
St. L. & S. F. 4%s, Feb., 12. 96 96% 6. 


S.A.L. rec. cfs. 68s, June, '11..100 
S.A.L. rec. cfs. 58, Jan., ’12..100 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., ’10....100% 
Tidewater 6s, June, '13......102% 
Pitts., Shawmut & North. rec. 


100% 3.87 
102% 5.20 


ete Ge. Jam, °96. ....02<25 99 100 5.00 
Wabash 4%s, May, '10...... 99% 100 4.50 
Westinghouse 6s, Aug., '10...100% 100% 5.04 
Wood Worsted Mills 4%%s, 

Ss TM esas Oeeaee ceed 99% 99% 4.85 


approximate 


yield figured as of October 1.] 


INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 

Bid. Asked. 
Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western... 5 15 
Atlanta & West Point ..........+- 150 154 
Atlantic Coast Line of Conn......280 300 
Buffalo & Susquehanna .......... 27 31% 
Central New England ............ 5 15 
Central New England, pref........ 15 30 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 50 55 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref.... 65 78 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.... 25 50 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref.. 65 75 
Cincin., N. Orleans & Tex. Pac....112 125 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref..107 112 
CEORGIRMGRE TEOTEROTR 00000 cccticcve 30 45 
Cleveland, Akron & Columbus..... 65 75 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref..103 as 
rrr er ec rere 77 81 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref.... 80 88 
Detroit G& MAckImMee ...ccccccccese 45 55 
Detroit & Mackinac, pref......... 90 95 
Grand Rapids & Indiana.......... 42% on 
Georgia, South. & Florida......... 33 38 
Georgia, South. & Flor., Ist pref.. 92 95 
Georgia, South. & Flor., 2d pref.. 73 sf 
Huntington & Broad Top ........ 12 - 
Huntington & Broad Top, pref.... 35% ... 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient..... 10 12% 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref.. 23 25 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 13 15 
Louisville, Hend. & St. L., pref... 29 36 
Maime Central .ncccscecccccccesece 195 see 
Maryland, Del. & Va., pref........ 13 14% 
Maryland & Pennsylvania 25 28 
Michigan Central .....cccccceses 145 155 
Mississin~i Central ........-eseees 40 43 
Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref....114 120 
ee, eer 20 24% 
Pere Marquette, Ist pref........... 54 58 
Pere Marquette, 2d pref......... 30 33 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern.. 2 5 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pac., pref.. 35 43 
Seaboara COMpORy ..ccccsvecveces 17 20 
BeGeaee, THE DOMES oxic iescccscceeces 45 50 
ee ee i PEPE Ce CTE RT TET CL 38 40 
Spokane & Inland Empire........ 45 55 
Spokane & Inland Empire, pref... 70 75 
Texas Central ..ccccccccccececvece 35 40 
Wowms Camere, PlOl. .viccccsvocces C8 75 
Williamsport & North Branch..... 1 3 

GUARANTEED RAILROAD STOCKS. 

Bid. Asked. 
Albanv & Susquehanna 275 iii 
Allegheny & Western ............. 143 150 
Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line..... 190 200 
Augusta & Savannah tain Ae 114 
Beech Creek ....ccscsccccccccccce 102 
Boston & Lowell .....ccccceseces 230 
Boston & Albany 230 
Boston & Providence 305 
Camden & Burlington County.....140 Fe 
COERWIAGE 0c cccvescecvecvescecvces 115 125 
Cayuga & Susquehanna............215 ate 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh...........- 175 180 
Cleve. & Pittsburgh (Betterment). .100 103 
Columbus. & MeniS....ccscccscces. 2 205 
Concord & Montreal. ...c..cccccoces n60 
Concord & Portsmouth..........+.. eee 
Connecticut & Passumpsic River... 145 
Connecticut River mkatewiae. ees 265 
Dayton & Michigan, pref.......... 193 
Delaware & Bound Brook......... 9f 203 
Detroit, Hilsdale & Southwestern... 98 102 
West POMUSVIVAMIG 2... ccc ciccecseckee > 
Elmira & Williamsport, pref...... 130 140 
Erie & Haelamiaseo. 2... ceccc veces ch® 250 
Brie BZ PItSOUrg*a oc co cvcccccesess 152 160 
Georgia Railroad & Banking......254 260 
Grand River*® Valles... .cccccccscovkse 130 
i rrr ee er eee 85 94 
Illinois Central Leased Lines...... 99 103 
Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw...... 90 93 
FOMCt B&B CRICKRS. 2200 cccvccccvseseskhta 175 
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Kansas City, St. L. & Chic., pref.. 
Southern..... 
OP cern onsraseess +a noeeed 
Mine Hill & Schuylkill 
Mobile & Birmingham 


Morris & Essex 













































































Hampshire & Northampton.. 
Lackawanna & West.. 


North Pennsylvania 


& Syracuse... 
Philadelphia & Trenton...... 
Bessemer & Lake 
Bessemer & Lake 
Pittsburgh, 
Pittsfield & North Adams......... 
Pittsburgh, McKeesp’t & Yiough.. 
Be Wereestel...6:.ccccese 
Rensselaer & Saratoga......... 


Ogdensburg.. 


Providence 


E Watertown & 
Saratoga & Schenectady.......... 
Southwestern of Georgia........... 


Troy & Greenbush 


Utica & Black River 
Utica, Chenango & Susquehanna... 
United N. 
Valley of New York 
Ware River 


YORK CITY 
FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 
20.) 


Quoted by Williamson & Squire, members New 
York Stock Exchange, brokers and dealers in 
investment 


RAILWAY, 


[Corrected 


Bleecker St 


Bway Surf Ry ist 


Av Con 58.1943 


Christopher & 10th St...... 
Dry Dk EB & 


424 St M& St N 
& Pav Fy 5s 


Av 68.1910 
1st 5s. “1909 


South Ferry 
Tarryt'n W 
Tnion Ry 
Westchester 
Yonkers Ry 
Union Gas 
Equitable Gas Light 5s. 
New Amst Gas Cons 5s 


N Y & E R Gas Con 5s. 
Northern Union Gas 5s. 
Standard Gas Light 
Westchester 
Brooklyn Ferry Gen 58.1943 
Hoboken Fy 1st Mtg 5s 
NY & Bkn Fy Ist Mt 6s. 
NY & Hobok Fy Gen 58.1946 
NY & East River Fy...... 


10th & 23d St Fv 1st 5s. 


Bid. 


136 
300 





ea aia 
Norwich & Worcester, pref 
Ogden Mine 


TOI Moe OA 
NGG 39 


Cl St 6g bo Co ee C1 1D me 


“ID 


GAS AND 


street, 
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Asked. 


145 
320 
213 
175 
126 

76 

88 
185 
189 
107 
130 
170 
210 

95 
105 
200 
230 
192 

37 

74 
177 
132 
275 
202 
150 
128 


1i4 


178 
156 


255 


130 


180 


New 


Bid. Aske 


61 
102 
140 
102 
100 

99 

80 


96 


48 
99 
96 
17 
97 
74 
110 
90 
60 
100 
65 
88 
102 
104 
101 
104 
97 
98 
100 
103 
31 
106% 
8? 
96% 
34 
36 
65 
29% 


96 


we 


68 
104 
160 
105 
101 
101 

90 
100 


59 


100% 


100 
20 
99 


77 
125 
94 
80 
103 
85 
95 
103 
108 


102% 


105 


100 


100 
108 


106 


107% 


92 
98 
39 


70 


31 
99 


American Gas & Electric pref.... 42% 
American Light & Traction.......245 


Burl. & Quincy Ill Div. 48...100% 
Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 3%s. 89% 


Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. 4s.... 86% 
Wis. Central, Superior & Duluth 48 93 
Wensterm PaciGe Ge .ccccccccccese 98% 





MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES, 
[Corrected to Sept. 20.] 


by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., broker 
dealer in miscellaneous securities, 33 
street, New York. 


Bid. 
American Book .......cccssccceves 148 
American Brake Shoe & F........ 67 
American Brake Shoe & F. Pref. .105 
American Braee ..ccccccccccccces 112 
AMAOTICON CHICO 2 vcccvccccsccevse 225 
American Chicle pref..........+..102 
American Coal Products.......... 77 
American Gas & Electric......... 43 


American Light & Traction pref. .105 
American Typefounders .......... 39 
American Typefounders pref...... 96 
BMRCOCK 2 WiCOR so. cccccccevcses 105 
PPOUOR B TET 660.0006 000 cconveciave 120 
Berden’s MU pret... ccccccescccce 104 
pee re 34 
Connecticut Ry. & Lighting....... 74 
Connecticut Ry. & Lighting pref.. 80 
Re Ns 6 6 0 5 5.5: 46.000-000:5 30 

Creek Cent. pref........+. 60 
Serre er a 126 
Femt PoewGer pref... cccvcesees &6 
|. SPP ereererer ere rere. 120 
Are ree ee 125 
Sa ee re  s 10 


Steel & Iron pref........ 70 
International Nickel .....cccecses 105 
International Nickel pref......... 85 
International Silver ........c..e08 7 
International Silver pref.......... 97 

Time RWeceraging. ....cceccee BO 
Time Recording pref....... 92 
Lackawanna Steel ....ccccoscceces 55 
Matiowal Buses BOT. ...0c cic ccvcces 98 
Baking Powder... ..........163 
Royal Baking Powder pref........ 108 
Car Heating & Lighting...128 
Singer Manufacturing ...........- 455 
Sie COMME 2 bckcctsccewses 24 
Standard Coupler pref... .cccccsce 105 
Texas & Pacific Coal..........0.- 93 
By Se ee er ey ere 21 
Tri-City Railway & Light pref.... 88 
WON 6-¥-0,5-0.0800:t sw eees 66 
Typewriter 1st pref........114 


Typewriter 2d pref.........114 


States BWuvelope....cevccer 52 

States Envelope pref...... 112 

ree er 26 

Ind. Alcohol pref........... 90 

Virgeminm TROGUWE 6c ccc cvccccees 25 
Weater® POCIRES 0.066 ciccccccccees 27% 

Worthington Pump pref........... 107 


ACTIVE BONDS. 


[Corrected to Sept. 20.] 





and 
Wall 


Asked, 


158 
70 
109 
118 
230 
106 
79 
44% 
44 
250 
108 
44 
100 
110 


99 
oo 


109 
40 


85 
36 
56 


30 


by Swartwout & Appenzellar, bankers, 


members New York Stock Exchange, 
street, New York. 


Bid 
Ret. CHO. Be cvsiccscces 101% 

Steel Foundries 4s, 1923.... 70 

Amer. Steel Foundries 6s, 1935... .102 
Balt! & Ohio, Southwest. Div. 3%s. 90% 
Wethiohews Steel SE oo. cccccsccscss SOE 
Chi., Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s. 994 


Hamilton & Dayton 4s8...... 97 
Denver & Rio Grande Ref'ng 5s8.. 94% 
& Nashville unified 48...... 99% 
Mason City & Ft. Dodge 48........ 86 
Norfolk & West. Divisionals 4s... 93% 
Savannah, Florida & Western 6s. .126 
Carolina Chem. ist 5s........ 981% 
Weoeterm Maryland 46. ... 26.06s00000 85 


Pine 


Asked. 


102% 


75 
106 
91% 
g9™% 
99% 
101% 
90% 
975 





8 
954% 
99% 
RH 
93% 

129 

100 
851% 
88 
93% 


98% 


5 ere 


- 





rs ot 


- 


INVESTMENTS. 


Hatch & Co., dealers in 


Frederic H. 


Quoted by 





investment securities, 30 Broad street, New 

ork. 

siete Bid. Asked. 
Beech Creek C. & Coke 1st 5s, 1944. 80 85 
Cahaba Coal Min. Co, 1st 68, 1922.105 110 
Clearfield Bitum, Coal Ist 48, 1940. 80 85 
Consolidated Indian Coal 1st Sink- 

ing Fund 5g, 1986 ...ceercrorcvee 86 90 
Continental Coal Ist 5s, 19 95 100 
Fairmont Coal Ist 5s, 1981 ....... 94% 96% 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 

Ist Sinking Fund 5s, 1951 ...... 100 105 
Monongahela River Con. Coal & 

Cote, Wet Ge TOAD. 0:6 0c ce nceecions 100 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Ist & 

Coll, Tr. Gd. THET «6.0 0.0:0'0.00 0:9:06:0:0' 98 100 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Con. 

& Com. Ta Ce BOB s cts ceescc 97 99 
Pittsburg Coal Co. Ist & Coll. Tr 

Sinking Fund 6s, 1954.......... 105 107 
Pleasant Val. Coal Co. Ist 5s, 1928. 81 85 
Pocohontas Consol. Collieries Ist 

GE, TOGT. oidie cues corcoseeas ness 87 89 
Somerset Coal Co. Ist 5s, 1932.... 94% 96% 
Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Tr. 58, 1944 70 75 


Coal tet Ga, 1880. ....... 80 ; 
RPGS scccccvcce BF 87 
Ist 5s, 1942.. 90 


Vandalia 
Victor Fuel 1st 5s, 
Webster Coal & Coke 


West End Coll. Ist 5s, 1913....... 95 
POWER COMPANY BONDS. 
[Corrected to Sept. 20.] 

Quoted by Wm. FP. Bonbright & Co., bankers, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
24 Broad street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 

Guanajuato Power & Elec. Co, 

Bonda, €%, Gue 1982 .....ccescovs 97% 100 


Guanajuato Power & 

Pref., 6%, 
Guanajuato 
Arizona Power Co. 


1933 


Power & E 
Bon 


cumulative 
tl. Co. 
ds, 6%, 


eeeeee \ 
Com, 253 
due 





Arizona Power Co, Pref. 40 
Arizona Power Co. Com. ..ccccccre 22 
Great Western Power Co, Bonds, 
BH, GUC W966. ..ccccevecccvceese 90 
Western Power Co. Pref.......... 50 
Western Power Co. Com.......... 29 
Mobile Elec. Co. Bds., 5%, due 1946, 88 
Mobile Electric Co. Pref., 6%...... 75 
Mobile Electric Co. Com.......... 20 
FOREIGN BONDS. 


[Corrected 
Quoted by 
9 and 11 


German 


Prussian Government 4 


to Sept. 
Zimmermann & 
Wall street, 


New 


20.) 


Forshay, 


York. 


Console 3448.......+eseeee 
German consols 38......+6+.eeee88. 
Bi wceceves 


Bid. 
94% 
85 


oY 
.102% 


Bavarian Government 48..........102 
Hessian Government 3'48.......... 94 
Saxony Government 3s. . bissete 85% 
Hamburg Government 38.......... 84% 
Chtey OL TROT Oe.ocic 6 cece 6ccecnce AEH 
City of Cologne 48. ....-..eeeeeees 101 
City of Augsburg 48........eeee-. 100 
City of Munich 46....-ccsscccvess 101 
City of Frankfurt-am-Main 3%s8s 95 
Chis OF Wie Gis.c< occoscecesccs Cte 
Mexican Government gold 58...... 4 


Government 
Government 
consols 24s 


Russian 
French 
British 


gold 
rente 





BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


Corrected 


NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 


Hornblower & Weeks, members 
and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
New York. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Reported by 
New York 
120 Broadway, 


Acina National Bank ..... 8 180 200 
Amer. Exchange Nat. Bk.. 10 240 250 
Bank Of AMCrICH ...o.c00.000 26 575 585 
Bank of the Manhattan Co, 12 330 338 
Bank of the Metropolis.... 16 375 410 
Bank of N. Y., N. B. A.... 14 330 340 
Bank of Washington Hts.. 8 265 cee 
Battery Park Nat. Bank... .. 130 ‘igi 
Te. o 64cen s6eeees 12 375 eee 
Bronx Borough Bank ...... 300 eee 
Bryant Park Bank ...cccce os 150 eee 
CORCUTY TOME ccnecvcscvece 6 160 175 
Chase National Bank ..... 6 300 eee 
Chatham National Bank.... 16 290 qnwie 
Chelsea Exchange Bank.... 8 190 Pe 
Chemical National Bank.... 15 425 440 
Citizens Central Nat. Bk... 6 156 bas 
Coal & Iron Nat. Bank..... .. 145 150 
ype eteen AE... ROO ee 10 400 = 
COMMING TORE 06ccccccscee 12 375 425 
Corn Exchange Bank ..... 16 332 337 
East River Nat. Bank..... 6 120 130 
Weeenty WOR. o.ces0ccee a 165 175 
Fifth Avenue Bank .......100 4000 coe 
Fifth National Bank ...... 12 300 em 
First National Bank ...... 32 825 840 
Fourteenth Street Bank .... 10 150 eon 
Fourth National Bank .... 8 230 aie 
Gallatin National Bank.... 12 340 350 
Garfield National Bank.... 12 290 
German-American Bank ... 6 135 coe 
German Exchange Bank... 20 450 500 
Germania BORE .cccseccces 20 500 ose 
Greenwich Bank ........02. 10 250 275 
Hanover National Bank.... 16 560 
Importers’ & Traders’ Nat. 
re rr eee 20 540 550 
Irving Nat. Exchange Bk.. 8 195 eee 
Jefferson Banks ......cccce 10 180 ows 
Liberty National Bank .... 20 540 560 
Lincoln National Bank .... 8 425 440 
Market & Fulton Nat. Bk. 12 255 265 


to September 10, 


1909. 


Mechanics’ Nat. Bank 
Mercantile Nat. Bank 
Merchants’ Ex. Nat. I 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank 
Metropolitan Bank ... 
Mount Morris Bank .. 
Mutual Bank .......-. 


Nassau Bank 


Nat. Bk. of Commerce..... 
Drovers’. . 





Nat. Butchers’ & 

National City Bank ....... 
National Copper Bank 
National Park Bank ...... 
National Reserve Bank .... 
New Netherlands’ Bank.... 
N. Y¥. County Nat. Bank... 
N. Y. Produce Ex. Bank.... 
Night & Day Bank ....... 
Nineteenth Ward Bank 
Northern Bank ce 
Pacific Bank 

Peoples Bank ..cccccccose 
Phenix National Bank 
Piase BAR .nccvicccccsscccs 
Seaboard National Bank... 
Second National Bank .... 
Sherman National Bank.... 


State Bank .. 
Twelfth Ward 
Twenty-Third 
Union Ex. Nat. Bk... 
West Side Bank ave 
Yorkville Bank 


a 
Ward Bk.... 


12 


6 


10 
20 
10 
12 
id 

6 

6 
10 
12 
16 


. Rate. Bid. 


254 
165 
160 
157 
185 
250 
290 
210 
187 





t 
co | 
t 


So 


Asked. 


7u 
-(*®? 


bankers, 


Asked. 


95% 
86 
103% 
103 
95 
86% 
85% 
102% 
102 
101 
102 
96 
98% 
102% 
92 
98 
84% 


Asked. 
260 
180 
170 
165 
195 
310 
190 
150 
391 


465 
143 


a) 
obi dee © « 
SO+ +e 


300 
185 
630 
375 


150 


193 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


Div. 
Astor Trust Co. eee ain 'ace 
Bankers Trust Co. ..ccsoee 
Broadway Trust Co. 
Brvoklvn Trust Co. en AE 
Carneme THUS CG. cecccces 
Citigens Trust Co. . oc ccens 
Central Trust Co. 
Columbia Trust Co. 


Commercial 


Trust Co. .... 


Rate. 


8 
16 
6 
20 


S 


36 
8 


Bid. 
335 
500 
140 
415 
175 
130 
1000 
285 


140 


Asked. 


345 
550 


150 


185 


1025 
310 
150 
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Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. Div. Last 
Empire Trust Co. ......... 8 300 Se Name. Rate. Sale, 
Equitable Teese OO 4 caccex 20 475 500 Mattapan D. & T. Co. ........... 6 201 
ae aa o Ta oe. 40 1520 Mechanics Trust CO. 22s cccccccevs 6 110 
Fidelity. Traat mie ees me 200 310 New England Trust Co. ........+. 15 309 
Fifth Avenue Trust Co..... 12 400 . Old Colony Trust Co. .......+ee0e- 20 625 
Avenue Trust Co..... 2 4 -~ : y 
Flatbush Trust Co. ....... 8 200 ne Puritan Trust Co. ......+eeseees «+ 6 190 
Franklin Trust Co. ........ 8 205 220 State Street Trust Co. ......... oes 8 . 
Fulton Trust Co. .........6 10 280 ax United States Trust Co. occccccene 16 225 
Guavanty Trust Co. ....... 20 670 685 en eee a 
Guardian Trust Co. ..... eee 160 ants * No public sales. 
Hamilton Trust Co. ....... 10 265 275 
eg snd ge bree eee : ae is6 CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 
pig rgge Moen ger I COED. os a — Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
Knickerbocker Trust Co.... .. 340 350 New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 152 
Lawyers Mortgage Co....... 12 240 250 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Lone Te Trane © ase Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
Lincoln Trust Co. ....++-<. os 160 165 Calumet National Bank.... 6 150 
Long Isl. Loan & Trust Co. 12 300 mee Commercial National Bank. 12 220 
Manhattan Trust Co. (par Continental National Bank. 8 268 
Nt ibis atten a los eo Gn ae 12 365 385 Corn Exchange Nat. Bank. 12 383 
Mercantile Trust Co. ...... 30 725 nee Drovers Deposit Nat. Bank. 10 220 
Metropolitan Trust Co. .... 24 535 550 First National Bank ....... 16 478 
Sarton Temet CO. .cccces ces 20 500 530 First Nat. Bk. of Englewood 10 240 a ie 
Mutual Alliance Trust Co.. 8 120 135 Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank.. 8 187 191 
Nassau Trust Co. ......... 8 oes 165 Hamilton National Bank... 5 135 137 
National Surety Co. ....... 8 190 200 Live Stock Exchange Nat. 
N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 45 1075 1100 ee ee - 12 252 262 
N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co.. 10 225 230 Monroe National Bank .... 4 131 141 
New York Trust Co. ...... 32 625 exis Nat. Bank of the Republic. 8 200 203 
Peoples’ Trust Co. ........ 12 280 aia National City Bank ...... 6 198 201 
— ~~ sir ane ues 7 prod nee See eee a aoc) ace 131 136 
itle Guar. & Trust Co..... 2 5 4 *rairie Nationa san ecee we 140 
Trust Co. of America...... 10 360 375 
Wee Beet GA. .nccccwcee 1300 nae 
U. S. Mtg. & Trust Co..... 24 440 450 CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 
United States Trust Co.... 50 1250 pas 
Van Norden Trust Co....... 12 coe 266 ‘ - 
Washington Trust Co. .... 12 375 400 Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
Windsor Trust Co. ........ 6 or 135 Austin State Bank ........ ee 275 wate 
Ceomeral Trt CO. occcceccs 7 169 170 
Chicago City Bank ........ 10 174 178 
BOSTON BANK STOCKS. Chicago Savings Bank ..... 6 139 143 
Colonial Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 10 189 196 
Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members ean — si tail alan ae 10 162 166 j 
ain aia ian axe = rovers Tr. & Sav. Bank... 8 180 189 
New vom and Boston Stock Exchanges, 60 Enahaeet Mele teak! CG he an 
Congress St., Boston. Harris Tr. & Sav. Bank.... 8 300 cate 
Div. Last Hibernian Banking Assn... 8 220 226 
Name. Rate. Sale. Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bank. .16-4ex. 505 520 
Atlantic National Bank .......... 6 145% Kenwood Tr. & Say. Bank. 7 119 122 
Boylston National Bank .......-.. 4 103% p od View Tr. & Sav Bk.. 5 114 116 
Commercial National Bank ....... 6 140 Merchants Loan & Tr. Co.. 12 400 406 
Eliot National Bank ............. 8 218 Metropolitan Tr. & Sav. Bk 6 119 123 
First National Bank ............. 2 328% — rn Trust Co......... 8 305 320 
First Ward National Bank ....... 8 181% ate ng Pini Ag Sav. Bank... 8 168 178 
Fourth National Bank ........... 7 165 Paulina Taen. sss tn” 8 250 oie 
Merchants National Bank ........ 10 250% Rultwas tneke  B = - 8 155 . 
Merchants National Bank ........ 10 250 Ppt Bask nge ank... 4 115 sss 
National Bank of Commerce ..... 6 172% ‘South ‘Chica “set aoe. hh: ° < oe #8 150 155 
National Market Bank, Brighton... 6 102 State Bank we eae we « se 130 136 
Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury.... 8 167 Stock Yards Savi yy ey 8 po _ 
National Shawmut Bank ........ 10 315 ‘Unie saat et ; “4 8 210 +. 
National Union Bank ..........-+- 7 186% Western Br “ye State - 6 128 132 
National Security Bank .......... 12 A beset sf xs Sav. Bank.. 6 155 160 
New England National Bank ae 152 oodlawn Trust Co. ...... 6 124 126 
Old Boston National Bank ...... 5 125 
Peoples’ National Bank, Roxbury.. 6 130 
Second National Bank ............ 10 227% 
South End National Bank ....... 5 104% 
State National Bank ............-. 7 175 
Webster & Atlas National Bank... 7 165% 
10 325 


Winthrop National Bank ......... 


ve No public sales. THE GOLD EXHIBIT AT SEAT- 
; TLE. 


BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. i the Alaska Building at the Seattle 
Div. Last Exposition there is an exhibit of gold 


Name. — a said to be worth $1,500,000. Besides 
American Trust CO. .....-.eeeeee ‘ K / . = ee 
man Mea EE A Cok. onus - ° the display of dust, nuggets and bars 
= eee 8 185 brought from Alaska for the Exposition, 
essa: aomin gon ee RO: aco swsie tie a = there are on view Jaget Lindberg’s $3,000 
Columbia Trust Co. .............. 8 120 Nome nugget, the largest ever found in 
Commonwealth Trust Co. ........ 6 211 Alaska, and eighty-three other nuggets from 

£ &e 

Meeremaater Test CO. occ cs Keivsccss me 105 ue Peni ‘fs a Mica Clarence 
Exchange Trust Co. .............. He ’ Sewarc eninsula, also Mrs. ‘laren 
Federal Trust Co. .....seseeeeeees 6 130 Berry’s $70,000 collection of nuggets, one 
International Trust Co. ........... 16 400 , 


Tiherty Trust Co ie * of which weighs 115 ounces. 











THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


Largest and Most Important Gathering in the History of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 


By Edward White. 


With Photographs Taken for The Bankers Magazine by J. W. Taylor. 


HE thirty-fifth annual convention 
of the American Bankers’ Associ- 
ation was a record-breaker in every par- 
ticular, having the largest attendance of 
both delegates and visitors, awakening 
the greatest amount of interest and 
transacting the most important  busi- 
ness of any gathering in the history of 
the Association. The same may no 
doubt be said of every convention of 
this association, its growth from year 
to year being so substantial and its vol- 
ume of business becoming so large and 
so important as to warrant such a state- 
ment at each succeeding meeting. But 
the Chicago convention went so far in 
advance of every preceding assemblage 
that it is difficult to reflect upon it with- 
out taking on at least some of the pride 
and enthusiasm of the occasion. 


GrowTH oF AMERICAN BANKING. 


Although the facts were not specific- 
ally treated by the convention, it is nev- 
ertheless fitting that this review should 
emphasize the standing of the United 
States as the greatest of all the world 
powers in banking. In the year 1908, 
the latest date of available data fur- 
nished by the Comptroller, the banking 
power of the world was $45,750,300,- 
000, of which the United States held 
$17,642,705,271, or 38.8 per cent. The 
next highest showing was that of the 
British Empire, with $11,157,000,000, 
or about 25 per cent. of the total. 


GrowtH SINCE THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE ASSOCIATION. 


A preliminary organization of the 
American Bankers’ Association was ef- 
fected at Saratoga in 1875, and at that 
time there were 6,467 banks of all kinds 
in the United States, 2,092 of which 
were national banks. The system of 
collecting the data and reporting the 
condition of banking institutions oper- 


ated under the supervision of the vari- 
ous States was as yet undeveloped, ti.e 
only absolutely accurate reckoning be- 
ing the reports of taxal'e capital and 
denosits. A consolidation of these 
items with the capital, surplus, undivid- 
ed profits and deposits of the national 
banks in existence October 25, 1875, 
showed that they reached a total of 
$2,137,274,484. On June 3, 1908, the 
individual deposits alone of all the 
banks in the United States reached the 
enormous total of $12,784,511,169, or 
six times the total deposits and capital 
of thirty-four years previous. 


OPENING OF THE CONVENTION. 


The first day of the convention found 
a registration of over 3,000 delegates 
and visitors, and the vpening exercises 
showed nearly every State and Terri- 
tory in the Union with representatives 
in their seats. As President Reynolds, 
in his easy, natural way, called the con- 
vention to order, it was plain to see that 
a good business session was on hand, 
and that, although Chicago had fairly 
outdone itself in its efforts to entertain 
and please the delegates, there was yet 
an inclination and a determination to 
make the ‘business first” rule stick. 

The delivery of the invocation by the 
Reverend James A. Milburn, pastor of 
the Plymouth Congregational Church, 
was followed by an address of welcome 
on behalf of the State of Illinois by 
Governor Charles S. Deneen. 

The delegates were weleomed on be- 
half of the city by Joseph T. Talbert, 
president of the Chicago Clearing 
House Association, and vice-president of 
the Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Talbert spoke enthusiastical- 
ly of the growth of the association since 
its first meeting in Chicago in 1885, and 
dwelt with considerable impressiveness 
upon the progress of banking and bank- 
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ing methods, the panic of 1893 and its 
lessons, the repeal of the Bland Act 
and the death of the silver question. 
Then he showed how we had learned to 
deal with panics and financial depres- 
sions by citing the wise course pursued 
in 1907 by the leading cities in the is- 
sue of clearing-house certificates, and 
the use of our credit in mitigating the 
evils of such a time. Mr. Talbert closed 
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dent of the Continental National Bank 
of Chicago, was in many respects the 
most noteworthy feature of the conven- 
tion. Aside from his strong presenta- 
tion of the development of the asso- 
ciation, which was in itself a remark- 
able showing, he took hold of the eco- 
nomic phases of American banking and 
handled them skilfully and masterfully, 
manifesting a close study of the entire 


On the Hurricane Deck of the “South Haven.” 


his treatment of the question with the 
following pointed observation: 


But we shall not be able to prevent pan- 
ics until the Government, which itself harm- 
fully meddles in the business of banking, 
shall permit its chartered banks, always, 
of course, within proper limitations and un- 
der safe regulations, the use of the civ- 
ilized weapons of financial warfare, and the 
employment of defenses for protection of 
individual credit. Without such weapons 
and defenses we are, and shall remain, al- 
most helpless. 


AppREss OF PRESIDENT REYNOLDs. 


The address of the president of the 
association, George M. Reynolds, presi- 


currency question and its attendant pos- 
sibilities and evils. His strong recom- 
mendation for a central bank of issue 
has attracted more attention at the 
hands of financiers, economists and 
thinkers than perhaps any other public 
utterance of recent years. While there 
was apparent some opposition to the 
plan, and while it has been criticised 
and objected to by men of known abil- 
ity, there is yet in its favor the unal- 
terable fact that it stands forth as the 
product of an able banker, conscien- 
tiously endeavoring to make business 


more stable and more enduring. It was 
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Steamer “City of Benton” on its arrival at Gary. 


not an effort at sensationalism, but was 
the result of careful research and an- 


r 


alysis, and is generally understood to 
presage the recommendations which the 
National Monetary Commission will 
present to Congress. Speaking of the 
functions and responsibilities of a cen- 
tral bank, Mr. Reynolds said: 


First, it must be a central bank in fact 
as well as in name and its powers and 
functions shouid be restricted to the needs 
of business; its plan of organization and 
operation should be such that it would au- 
tomatically support the needs of and be the 
servant and not the master of business. Its 
capital should be large enough to com- 
mand respect and confidence—say not less 
than one hundred million dollars. Whether 
the capital stock should be subscribed for 
by the national banks of the country or 
sold to the public under a guarantee of a 
small dividend by the Government, with 
the right of the Government to share in the 
profits above the amount of that dividend, 
is only a matter of detail. Personally, I be- 
lieve the latter plan would be the better, 
as it would do away very largely with the 
feeling that such an institution would be 
run for the especial benefit and profit of the 
banks of the country. This plan would 


make it a people’s rather than a banker’s 
bank, and would popularize it and greatly 
assist in solving the political problem, which 
seems to be quite as difficult or even more 
difficult of solution than is the economic 
problem. 


SPEAKER CANNON’s REMARKS. 


An impromptu address was delivered 
on the first day of the convention by 
Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Mr. Cannon 
spoke in a felicitous vein, drawing from 
the auditors both laughter and applause. 
Mr. Cannon spoke of currency legisla- 
tion, disappointment of the House mem- 
bers of the Currency Commission, 
“Czarism,” the “Reed rules” and other 
things personal and impersonal. He 
was thanked by the convention by a 
rising vote. 


Reports oF OFFICERS AND CHAIRMEN. 


Treasurer P. C. Kaufman presented 
his report at the afternoon session Tues- 
day and showed the finances of the as- 
sociation to be in excellent shape. 
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Chairman F. O. Watts, of the Execu- 
tive Council, followed with his report, 
which made plain the fact that the as- 
sociation and its sections are decidedly 
active in their opposition to those after- 
panic propositions, “Guarantee of Bank 
Deposits” and “Postal Savings Banks.” 

Joseph Chapman, Jr., Chairman of 
the Committee on Express Companies 
and Money Orders, made an_ ex- 
haustive report on “Money Orders” and 
“Travelers’ Checks.” 

Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman of the 
Committee on Bills of Lading, report- 
ed good progress in the important work 
of his committee, showing that the uni- 
form bill of lading, so much hoped for, 
is now practically in sight. 

J. B. Forgan, Chairman of the Cur- 
rency Commission, reported progress 
and asked that the committee be con- 
tinued in its work. 

Thomas B. Paton, general counsel, 
presented his report, from which _ it 
could be seen that the work of his vof- 
fice had been well done. 

Mr. Farnsworth read the report of 
the Standing Protective Committee, 
which showed among other things that 
fully eighty per cent. of the criminals 
arrested during the year had been con- 
victed. 

Mr. Farnsworth then followed with 
his report as secretary of the associa- 
tion. He reviewed in detail the gen- 
eral work of the association throvzh its 
various committees, sections and de- 
partments. The report shows that there 
are at present 10,682 banks in the as- 
sociation. 


COMPTROLLER ON THE PROBLEMs oF His 
OFFICE. 


Lawrence O. Murray, Comptroller of 
the Currency, delivered an able ad- 
dress, in which he covered the entire 
field of operation, bank examiners 
and examinations, bank promoters, 
clearing house examinations, and direc- 
toral contro]. In dealing with the last 
named question Mr. Murray made a 
marked impression with his application 
of correct principles and the rugged 
truths with which he emphasized his 


declarations. He struck the keynote of 
his address at its very beginning: 


The director of a bank who poses before 
the people as the trusted custodian of their 
funds, and who is using his trusteeship for 
the purpose solely of personal gain, who is 
recklessly speculating with the people’s mon- 
ey by borrowing unwarranted sums upon 
insufficient security, is the greatest menace 
to the safety of the banking system to-day. 
‘The elimination of this type of director from 
the control of banking institutions and the 
fostering of a keener sense of responsibil- 
ity among a certain class of bank directors 
of the duties of their high office, is being 
attempted by me through all the means at 
my command, 


J.J. Hitt on “Nationat WEALTH AND 
THE Farm.” 


Mr. Hill’s speech was in the nature 
of a warning, not only to the bankers, 
but to the people as a whole, that the 
attention of the population must be 
turned more toward the farm, or disas- 
ter would follow in the way of an ab- 
solute shortage of food supply. He 
summed up the situation as follows: 


We have almost reached a point where, 
owing to increased population without in- 
creased production per acre, our home food 
supply will be insufficient for our own 
needs; within ten years, possibly less, we 
are likely to become a wheat-importing na- 
tion; the percentage of the population en- 
gaged in agriculture and the wheat product 
per acre are both falling; at the same time 
the cost of living is raised everywhere by 
this relative scarcity of bread, by artificial 
increase in the price of all manufactured 
articles, and by a habit of extravagance 
which has enlarged the view of both rich 
and poor of what are to be considered the 
necessaries of life. These plain facts should 
disturb and arouse not only the economic 
student but the men who are most inti- 
mately related to the wealth of the nation 
and most concerned that it shall not suf- 
fer loss or decrease. 


Tue Trust Company SECTION. 


The Trust Company Section met on 
Wednesday, President A. A. Jackson, 
vice-president of the Girard Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia »residing. The Rever- 
end Herman Page, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Chicago, delivered the invoca- 
tion. 

Edwin A. Potter, president of the 
American Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, welcomed the delegates to the 
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cy in a brief but pointed speech, and 
was responded to by President Jackson. 

“The Post Mortem Administration of 
Wealth” was the title of an address by 
Daniel S. Remsen, of the New York 
Bar. The speaker handled the subject 


- 





istence, experience, business management, 
readiness of access, opportunity of favor- 
able investment and due consideration for 
beneficiaries. In these respects the record 
of trust companies as a whole is most sat- 
isfactory and honorable. Where, however, 
trust company management is open to crit- 


Under Full Sail.— The gentleman on the left has just finished a good story, the result 
of which is plainly seen on the faces of those in front of him. 


of testamentary administration in a 
manner that made it of great interest 
and value to his auditors. Touching 
upon the success of corporate adminis- 
tration, Mr. Remsen said: 


Trust companies have earned an excellent 
reputation as executors and trustees and 
offer valuable qualities to the testator. They 
offer security of assets, continuity of ex- 


icism its defects relate to individual com- 
panies rather than trust companies as a 
class and arise from undue routine on bus- 
iness, undue pressure of business on indi- 
vidual officials, disinclination to assume lia- 
bility, a lack of proper self-inspection and 
the unfortunate selection of directors, of- 
ficers, counsel and employes. Vigilance in 
these matters is soon discovered by testa- 
tors, and is the price of corporate success 
in testamentary administration. 
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Trust Company Resources anp Rev- 


ENUES. 


Edward T. Perine, president of the 
Audit Company of New York, deliv- 
ered an address before the Trust Com- 
pany Section on “Trust Company Re- 
sources and Revenues,” which was ¢ 
five-vear summary of the growth of 
trust companies in the United States. 
The speaker had evidently gone into 
the subject in earnest, and he made his 
statistics valuable and interesting by 
means of comparisons and percentages. 
ry’ iJ . . . . 
The following summary is of especial 
interest at this time: 

The summarizing of the total liabilities 
of the trust companies, and of their corre- 
sponding resources, naturally leads into 
aggregates of imposing size. It is found 
that the statements of all the trust com- 
panies reporting in 1904 showed an accu- 
mulation of 3 billions 138 millions of dol- 
lars. The succeeding years of 1905, 1906 
and 1907 show 3 billions 802 millions, 3 bil- 
lions 944 millions, and 4 billions 221 mil- 
lions, respectively. In 1908 there was a 
contraction to 3 billions 917 millions, but 
the recovery of 1909 marks a great growth, 
the total being the vast sum of 4 billions 
609 millions of dollars. These four and 
three-fifths billions of total resources and 
liabilities show an increase since a year ago 
of 692 millions of dollars, or over seven- 
teen per cent., while the increase for the 
five years is 1 billion 471 millions of dol- 
lars, a forty-seven per cent. increase. 


At the afternoon session on Wednes- 
day of the Trust Company Section the 
following subjects were presented and 
discussed: “The Limitations of the 
Functions of a Trust Company;” “The 
Duties and Responsibilities of Trustees 
Under Corporate Mortgages;” ‘Value 
and Responsibility of a Safe Deposit 
Department;” and “Mortgages as In- 
vestments for Savings Funds of a Trust 
Company.” The discussion of the oues- 
tion of “Duties and Responsibilities of 
Trustees” was very interesting, and was 
participated in by Messrs. King of New 
York, Chamberlain of Texas, and Cohan 
of Oregon. “Limitations of the Func- 
tions of a Trust Company” also drew 
forth quite an animated discussion, the 
leaders being Messrs. Morrison of 
Marvland, Witt of Kentucky, Cohan of 
Oregon, Bowes of Maryland, and Mc- 
Intosh of Ohio. 


Appress oF Mr. Crane. 


Charles R. Crane, the new Minister 
to China, made an interesting talk to 
the Trust Company Section in the af- 
ternoon, in which he outlined the views 
of President Taft concerning the im- 
portant questions now at issue in the 
Far East. 


CLEARING HovseE SeEctTIoNn. 


The Clearing House Section met on 
Wednesday, with about seventy-five 
members present, and with President E. 
C. McDougal, president of the Bank 
of Buffalo, in the chair. 


PresIpENT McDovuGat Tatks. 


One of the most important and note- 
worthy addresses of the convention was 
that of E. C. McDougal, the president 
of the Clearing House Section. He 
took the stand that the clearing house 
is destined to be the strongest force in 
the commercial world, and declared that 
it had already stepped out of the rou- 
tine for which it was created. “Re- 
cently, in one of our great cities,” the 
speaker declared, ‘where the clearing 
house is one of the strongest in the 
country, it forced several banks to drop 
individuals from their directorates 
whose influence and methods were not 
considered beneficial to the financial af- 
fairs of the city. It usurped authority 
and had no legal right to take such ac- 
tion, but it was for the good of the 
financial community. So long as the 
members of our clearing houses are ap- 
pointed on account of their ability and 
not through favoritism the bodies will 
continue to grow in influence and pow- 
ers.” 

Mr. McDougal touched upon the cur- 
rency question, as he said, mainly to 
show the fallacy in principle which al- 
lows bank notes to be held in reserve. 
He asked for the repeal of the laws 
which permit State banks to carry bank 
notes as reserve, and declared that the 
custom of carrying United States 
Treasury notes is equally as unsatisfac- 
torv, though not unsafe. He emphat- 
ically pronounced gold the only safe re- 
serve, and said that ten per cent. in cash 
in times of panic is more useful than 
a theoretical reserve of 15 per cent. 
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“The universal system in the Transit 
Department” was the subject introduced 
by C. R. McKay, manager of the Tran- 
sit Department of the First National 
Bank of Chicago. 

Atlanta’s plan of collectine country 
checks in Georgia was described by Jo- 


John H. Johnson, of the Peninsular 
Savings Bank, of Detroit, in the chair. 
The Reverened William O. Walters, 
rector of Grace Episcopal Church, of 
Chicago, delivered the prayer. 
The address of welcome was deliv- 
ered by Henry S. Henschen, cashier of 





Steamers “South Haven” and “Benton Harbor” and their crowds just before starting 
for Gary. 


seph A. McCord, vice-president of the 
Third National Bank of Atlanta. State 
clearing houses in California were treat- 
ed by A. Kains, clearing house exam- 
iner of San Francisco. The new system 
of the examination of State banks in 
Minnesota was made plain by P. M. 
Kerst, clearing house examiner for Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. A discussion of 
“Clearing House Examinations — by 
Clearing House Examiners” was par- 
ticipated in by several examiners. 


Savines Bank SECTION. 


The Savings Bank Section convened 
at 10 o'clock, Thursday, with President 


the State Bank of Chicago, and was 
highly appreciated by all who heard it. 


ApprREss OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


President Johnson, in his address, 
dwelt upon the legal regulations and 
restrictions in existence and proposed, 
and made it plain that it rests with the 
savings banks themselves to prevent the 
enactment of a guaranty of deposits 
law or the establishment of postal sav- 
ings banks. He said: 

You cannot make a man honest by reg- 
ulation, and cannot positively prevent bank 
failures, yet you can minimize the latter, 
both in number and effect, by wise and 
practical restrictions. 
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It is not sufficient that we oppose the 
plan of state or governmental guarantee of 
deposits, for the postal bank means that 
just as much as the so-called guaranty. We 
must sympathize with the desire of the peo- 
ple at large to have their deposits made as 
safe as they can possibly be made. It is 
incumbent upon us, as experts, to take 
steps to make impossible, as nearly as we 
can, the failure of any bank—savings, state 
or national—and we shall fail in our posi- 
tion unless we are able to present that which 
will practically accomplish the desired end, 
and at the same time be based on sound 
business principles. Is it not better to reg- 
ulate your own affairs than to have them 
regulated for you? Is it better to be com- 
pelled by government influences to do what 
is right and best or to do it of your own 
initiative ? 


R. M. Wetcu on Reat Estate Loans. 


R. M. Welch, cashier of the San 
Francisco Savings Union, had for the 
subject of his address “Real Estate 
Loans for Savings Banks and Their 
Amortization.” His talk was replete 
with wholesome suggestions for both 
bankers and borrowers, but its chief ob- 
ject appeared to be the encouragement 
of small loans, on the ground that the 
greater the number of small borrowers 
a savings bank has in its clientele the 
greater will be its degree of popularity 
and success. 


Mr. Creer ON MortGaGe Loans For 
Home Bvyers. 


William R. Creer, of the Cleveland 
Savings and Loan Company, spoke en 
the above subject, carefully presesting 
some instalment illustrations to show the 
good that may come from that sort of 
payment and the evil that will result 
from many “straight” loans. 


COMMISSIONER ZIMMERMAN ON SAVINGS 
Deposits. 


“The Segregation and Safeguarding 
of Savings Deposits,” made the topic 
for an address by H. M. Zimmerman, 
Commissioner of Banking for Michigan. 
The trend of Mr. Zimmerman’s remarks 
may be seen in the following extract: 

Savings deposits have always been re- 
garded as “trust funds” when left with 
“trustee” or “mutual” savings banks, and 
surely should be so regarded, both legally 
as well as morally, when placed with any 
other institution. The character of such 
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deposits is certainly not changed, no matter 
what the character of the corporation or as- 
sociation may be into whose hands they are 
placed. The investment of such funds in 
ordinary commercial business risks would 
not be countenanced by the courts if in 
the hands of administrators or guardians. 
Neither should it be countenanced when 
these funds are in the hands of corporations 
which are not required by the laws of the 
State in which they operate to invest them 
in the most stable securities to be had. 


Mr. Rorner on “Partiat PayMents 
COMPARED WITH SINKING Funps.” 


Robert M. Rother, president of the 
Hopkins Place Savings Bank, of Balti- 
more, delivered an excellent address on 
the above topic, which was well re- 
ceived. The keynote of the address 
was sounded in the following para- 
graphs: 

Few men, however, ask how sinking funds 
operate. Experience teaches us that they 
are a doubtful assurance to the lender and 
an expensive undertaking to the borower. 
To have any value at all the provisions for 
a sinking fund must be conscientiously car- 
ried out, and the accumulated funds must 
be advantageously invested. That the first 
is not always done is well known, and that 
the investment of the fund is subject to 
all sorts of contingencies is self-evident. 

However sound in theory a sinking fund 
may he, its administration cannot be placed 
beyond the pale of human weakness; it 
always was and always will be an unknown 
quantity—a_ speculation. 

The partial payment plan is free from 
these uncertainties. The specific amounts 
to be paid each year on account of princi- 
pal and interest are determined in advance, 
and the liability of the issuing corporation 
is reduced with every payment made. There 
is no guessing; it is fixed figures and facts 
from first to last. 


“DEPARTMENT OF Mercy,” sy E. L. 
Ropinson, ViIcE-PRESIDENT OF 
THE Evtaw SAvincs BANK 
OF BALTIMORE. 


This subject, unique and unusual as 
it is, was ably handled by Mr. Robin- 
son. He impressed his audience with 
the fact that a savings bank should have 
a greater interest in its clients than the 
mere reception of their deposits, and 
he showed that he, at least, has plenty 
of compassion for the honest unfortu- 
nates among his fellow-beings. “The 
Department of Mercy,” he says, “should 
throw its protecting arms about our un- 





























fortunates and incompetents; it should 
be able to give intelligent and disinter- 
ested advice in the investment of mon- 
ey; it should point out the dangers of 
the financial pestilence which lurk un- 
derneath so many magazine articles ex- 
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tised under ‘Business Opportunities’ in 
the daily press. It should go farther 
and warn the spendthrift when he is 
rapidly frittering away the little hoard 
laid aside for his benefit by the self- 
denial of his parents. It should be able 








Getting the Lake Breeze. 


ploiting schemes of acquiring rapid 
wealth. It should be able to protect its 
depositors who are ignorant of the real 
value of their property, which others, 
wiser than they, are seeking to buy be- 
low its value. It should protect them 
when tempted to place their little cap- 
ital in questionable enterprises adver- 
7 


to reconcile family difficulties; many 
domestic problems have been aired in 
our offices—a few at least have been 
solved; young married folk who find it 
difficult to make the necessary adjust- 
ments (financial and otherwise) during 
the first year or so of married life, fre- 
quently need friendly counsel.” 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE BANKERS’ Asso- 
CIATIONS. 


The meeting of the organization of 
Secretaries of State Bankers’ Associa- 
tions was held Thursday afternoon, 
with W. F. Keyser, of Sedalia, Mo., pre- 
siding. Mr. Keyser’s address indicated 
the interest the Association of Secreta- 
ries has awakened, and pointed out the 
good it was destined to accomplish. 

Secretary Farnsworth’s report 
showed that the membership now em- 
braces forty-one States, the oldest asso- 
ciation being Illinois, organized in 
1880, and the youngest Utah, organized 
in 1909. 

Other speakers were B. L. Rinaman, 
of Illinois; William J. Field, of New 
Jersey; John J. Haflin, of Tennessee ; 
Frederick Bowman; N. T. Gatling, of 
Virginia; P. C. Kaufman, of Tacoma, 
Wash.; Mr. Tilden, of Alabama; B. W. 
Griffith, of Mississippi; Charles R. 
Frost, of Minnesota; L. W. Gammon, 
manager of the Protective Department 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
and L. A. Coate, of Idaho. 


Last Day’s Session. 


The last day’s session was in some 
respects a notable one. The unanimous 
endorsement of the resolution of the 
Federal Legislative Committee, putting 
its seal of condemnativn on the postal 
savings bank plan, and the animated 
discussion provoked by the resolution 
of the same committee recommending a 
provision for the segregation of assets 
of banks doing a commercial business, 
were matters of deep interest. 

After prayer by the Reverend Wil- 
liam P. Merrill, pastor of the Sixth 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago, the 
reports of the Trust Company Section, 
the Standing Law Committee and the 
Federal Legislative Committee were 
made. 

The report of the Federal Legisla- 
tive Committee on the question of postal 
savings banks, as presented by Arthur 
Reynolds, met with the hearty and en- 
thusiastic approval of the delegates, but 
when the proposition was reached which 
called for a resolution endorsing the 
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segregation of assets of commercial 
banks, a spirited discussion ensued. 

R. E. James, of Easton, Pa., said he 
feared the convention was treading on 
dangerous ground, if it adopted such a 
resolution; that the results would be 
dangerous if the assets of one class 
of depositors were segregated and pro- 
tected while another class was left un- 
provided for. Others spoke in the same 
strain, and the resolution was finally 
disposed of by reference to the Cur- 
rencv Commission. 


Opposine PostaL Savings BANKs AND 
Bank GUARANTY. 


The following resolution, recom- 
mended by the Federal Legislative Com- 
mittee, was adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this as- 
sociation that we should condemn in un- 
qualified terms the proposition for the es- 
tablishment of postal savings banks or any 
other system by which the government en- 
ters directly into banking relations with the 
people. 

Resolved, That the American Bankers’ 
Association is opposed to any financial leg- 
islation based upon the argument that it 
was a party pledge and should be redeemed. 

Resolved, That we believe the proposed 
plan to invest postal savings banks deposits 
to the extent of six or seven hundred mil- 
lion dollars in United States bonds simply 
to maintain such bonds at par is unsafe 
and unwise legislation and if enacted would 
ultimately lead to lack of confidence in our 
national credit. 


J. B. Forgan on Bank Supervision. 


“The Efficacy and the Limitations of 
Bank Supervision by Examination and 
the Responsible Source of Bank Man- 
agement” was the subject ably treated 
by J. B. Forgan, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago. Mr. For- 
gan was presented to the convention by 
President Reynolds in one of the most 
felicitous introductions of the entire 
meeting, and Mr. Forgan proceeded to 
make good for all the good things the 
president had said of him. 

The speaker first took up the ques- 
tion of bank examinations, showing how 
prone the people are to blame the Gov- 
ernment for failures, and then explain- 
ing the injustice and _ untenableness 
of such a position. The powers of the 
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Comptroller were given fairly and com- 
prehensively, and the abuses that un- 
avoidably creep into our free system 
were shown, and the restraining influ- 
ences of bank management were forci- 
bl-- presented. 

The efficacy of Government supervi- 
sion bv examination lies primarily, Mr. 
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Fifteen cars loaded, not for the Shambles, 


Forgan declared, in its restraining in- 
fluence on bank management. 


The knowledge that the banks are to be 
examined holds the officers in check. This 
followed by the criticisms of the comp- 
troller based on the examiners’ reports is 
efficacious in inducing or compelling bank- 
ers to comply with the law and with prop- 
er banking methods and to face and pro- 
vide for losses as they occur. This should 
afford the public reasonable assurance. Such 
are the benefits to be derived from govern- 
mental supervision and the degree of their 
accomplishment is the measure of the effi- 
cacy. All external supervision is, however, 
based on the examination and consideration 
of transactions after they have occurred. 
It cannot control the making of loans or 
investments at the time they are made. It 
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has no control of initiative management. It 
cannot, therefore, be held responsible for 
errors of judgment or lapses of integrity. 
Its business is to discover such and its effi- 
cacy depends upon its ability to do so. It 
is at best a human device and in common 
with all such devices its limitations should 
not be ignored or forgotten. 


Mr. Forgan also took up the subject 





but for the Sigl.ts of the Gary Steel Mills. 


of clearing house supervision in the in- 
terest of associated banks, a system 
first inaugurated in Chicago three years 
ago. This very interesting subject was 
treated at length, as was also the ques- 
tion of supervision by directors. 

The afternoon session was addressed 
by Dr. John G. Kilgo, president of 
Trinitv College, Durham, N. C., on “In- 
dustrialism and Americanism.” 


ELECTION AND INSTALLATION OF NEW 
OFFiCERS. 
The report of the Nominating Com- 


mittee was adopted and the following 
officers were elected and installed: 
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President—Lewis E. Pierson, presi- 
dent Irvine National Exchange Bank, 
New York City. 

Vice-President—F. O. Watts, presi- 
dent First National Bank, Nashville. 

Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee—William Livingstone, president 
Dime Savings Bank, Detroit. 


Executive Council: 
Hi- 


lor members of 


Georgia—Jos. W. Heffernan, 
bernia Bank, Savannah. 

Idaho—B,. F. O'Neil, president State Bank 
of Commerce, Wallace. 

Illinois—Frank P. Judson, secretary Com- 
mercial National Bank, Chicago, and Wil- 
liam George, president Old Second National, 
Aurora, 


eashier 


Indiana—Jonce Monyhan, president Cit- 
izens State Pank, Orleans. 

Kansas—W. J. Bailey, vice-president Ex- 
change State Bank, Atchison. 


Massachusetts—Henry M. Batchelder, 
president Merchants National Bank, Salem. 

Michigan—L. G. Kaufman, president First 
National Bank, Marquette. 


Minnesota—O. H. Havill, president Mer-~ 
chants National Bank, St. Cloud. 

Missouri—J. Fletcher Farrell, assistant 
cashier Third National Bank, St. Louis, for 
two years; W. C. Harris, president Callaway 
Bank, Fulton, for three years. 

Nebraska—E. R. Gurney, vice-president 
First National Bank, Fremont, Neb. 

New York—E. S. Tefft, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Syracuse. 

Pennsylvania—D. McK. Lloyd, president 
Peoples Savings Bank, Pittsburg. 

Tennessee—T. R. Preston, president Ham- 


ilton National Bank, Chattanooga. 
Texas—A. V. Lane, vice-president 
can Exchange National Pank, Dallas. 
Wisconsin—A. J. Frame, president 
kesha National Bank, Waukesha, and 
J. Sherman, cashier Citizens National 
Appleton. 
Wyoming 
dent Stock 
enne. 


Ameri- 


Wau- 
John 
Pank, 


vice-presi- 
gjank, Chey- 


Arthur H. Marble, 
Growers National 


For member of the Executive Council 
representing the Trust Company Sec- 
tion: 

Lawrence I. Gillespie, chairman of ex- 
ecutive committee, vice-president Equitable 
Trust Company, New York City, N. Y. 

For member of the Executive Coun- 
cil representing the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion: 


Alfred LL. Aiken, chairman of executive 
committee, president Worcester County In- 
stitution for Savings, Worcester, Mass. 


For member of the Executive Coun- 
cil representing the Clearing House 
Section: 
chairman executive 
National Bank, 


George Guckenberger, 
committee, president Atlas 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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For member of the Executive Coun- 
cil representing the American Institute 
of Banking Section: 


Ralph C. Wilson, 
Bank, Chicago. 


Commercial National 


For vice-presidents for the different 
states and territories: 


Alabama—W. PP. G. Harding, 
First National Bank, Birmingham. 
Arkansas—Henry Thane, president 
Bank & Trust Co., Arkansas City. 
California—James K. Lynch,  vice-presi- 
dent First National Bank, San Francisco. 
Colorado—H. M. Rubey, cashier Woods- 
Rubey National Bank, Golden. 
Connecticut—C, C. Barlow, 
National Bank, New Haven. 
District of Columbia—W. D. Hoover, pres- 
ident National Savings & Trust Company, 
Washington, Db. C. 
Florida—Dr. H. Robinson, 
mercial Bank, Jacksonville. 
Georgia—E. W. Stetson, 
National Bank, Macon. 
Idaho—F. F. Johnson, president 
tional Bank, Wallace. 
Ilinois—Walter S$. Rearick, of 
Rearick & Co., Ashland. 
Indiana—J. L. MeCulloch, president Marion 
National Bank, Marion, 
Iowa—E, L. Johnson, vice-president Leay- 
itt & Johnson Trust Company, Waterloo. 
Kansas—J. R. Burrows, president Central 
National Bank, Topeka. 


president 


Desha 


Yale 


cashier 


president Com- 


cashier Citizens 
First Na- 


Skiles, 


Maine—Sumner C. Parcher, president Saco 
& Biddeford Savings Institution, Saco. 
Maryland—John M. Littig, president Na- 


Baltimore, 
Aiken, 


Bank, 
Alfred L. 


tional Marine 


Massachusetts president 


Worcester County Institution for Savings, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Michigan—Henry Idema, president Kent 


State Bank, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—J. S. Pomeroy, cashier Security 
National Bank, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi—F. W. Foote, 
First National Bank of Commerce, 
burg. 

Missouri 
Tootle-Lemon 
Mo. 


vice-president 
Hatties- 


Lacy, vice-president 
Bank, St. Joseph, 


Graham G. 
National 


Nebraska—S. K. Warrick, cashier First 
National Pank, Alliance. 

New Hampshire—Arthur M. Heard, presi- 
dent Amoskeag National Bank, Manchester. 

New Jersey—W. H. Taylor, cashier First 
National ‘Pank, Somerville. 

New York—Hiram R. Smith, president 
Bank of Rockville Centre, L. 1. 

North Carolina—H. W. Jackson, cashier 


Commercial National Bank, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—J. H. Terrett, cashier Mich- 
igan City Bank, Michigan City. 

Ohio—W. W. ‘Brown, vice-president 
chants National Bank, Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma—W. A. Brooks, secretary- 
treasurer Columbia Bank & Trust Company, 
Oklahoma City. 

Oregon—R. L. Durham, vice-president 
Merchants National Bank, Portland. 

Pennsylvania—James A. Brady. 

Rhode Island—George B. Waterhouse, 
president Centerville National Bank of Cen- 
terville, 


Mer- 
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In the thick of it on the Steamer 


South Carolina—John W. Simpsen, vice- 
president Central National Bank, Spartan- 
burg. 

South Dakota—John R. Hugnes, Delmont. 

Tennessee—Walter Howell, cashier First 
National Bank, Union City. 

Texas—-L. lL. Jester, president Jester Na- 
tional Pank, Tyler. 

Utah—F, KE. MeGurrin, president Salt Lake 
Security & Trust Company, Salt Lake City 

Vermont—H,. 0. Carpenter, president Rut- 
land Savings Bank, Rutland. 

Virginia—Allen Cueullu, cashier Lynen- 
burg National Bank, Lynchburg. 

Washington—W. D. Vincent, cashic: Old 
National Bank, Spokane, 

Wisconsin—E. M. Wing, cashier Batavian 
National Bank, LaCrosse. 

Wyoming—B. F. Perkins, president Bank 
of Commerce, Sheridan. 

Canada—Alexander Laird, general man- 
ager Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto. 

Isle of Pines—William Mason, vice-presi- 
dent Isle of Pines Bank, Neuva Gerona, W. I. 

Mexico—John Clausen, manager foreign 
department Mexico City Banking Company, 
Mexico City, Mex. 

New Mexico—Alfred F. Kerr, cashier 
American National Bank, Silver City, N. M. 


Officers of sections: 


Trust Company Section—President, H. P. 
McIntosh, president Guardian Savings & 
Trust Company, Cleveland. First Vice- 
President, Oliver C. Fuller, president Wis- 


South Haven.” 


consin Trust Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Secertary, Philip S. Babcock, New York City. 
Savings Bank Section—President, William 


R. Creer, secretary Cleveland Savings & Loan 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Vice-President, 
Edward I. Robinson, vice-president Kutaw 
Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md Secretary, 
William Hanhart, New York City. 

Clearing House Section—President, Sol 
Wexler, vice-president Whitney Central Na- 
tional Bank, New Orleans, La Viece-Presi- 
dent, FE. R. Fancher, vice-president Union 
National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tue Socrar Sipe. 


The entertainment features of the 
convention were such as to make them 
extremely difficult to improve upon. 

On Monday evening occurred the an- 
nual banquet of the Executive Council 
in the gold room of the Congress Hotel, 
which was a notable gathering. 

Tuesday evening the delegates were 
entertained at four of the principal 
theatres of the city, the local committee 
having purchased their entire seating 
capacity. 

Wednesday the delegates were taken 
to the new city of Gary on the steam- 
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ers “City of Benton Harbor” and “City 
of South Haven” and conducted through 
the plant of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Thursday a trip to the Chicago Stock 
Yards was tendered by the packers of 
Chicago. The plants were visited while 
in full operation. In the evening a 
grand reception and ball were given by 
the local committee in honor of the vis- 
iting bankers and were attended by 
President Taft and party. 


PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL. 


“Uncle Joe” Cannon said he remem- 
bered the days of the Red Dog and 
Blue Puppy bank bills, neither of which 
could be kept over night with safety to 
your welfare. According to “Uncle 
Joe,” the difficulty now is to get enough 
together to make it worth while keeping 
it over night. 

J. M. Elliott, president of the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, and one 
of the oldest and most respected bank- 
ers on the Pacific coast, was one of 
the most convincing talkers in behalf 
of his city for 1910 that could have 
been sent to Chicago. He believes in 
his city, and his belief is a natural one, 
for he has been a big factor in its de- 
velopment. 

George M. Reynolds retired from the 
presidency not only with the good 
wishes and profound respect of prob- 
ably every member of the association, 
but with the reputation of having done 
something during his incumbency. 

Mr. Watts looms up for 1910 as a 
very satisfactory prospect. 

President Pierson assumes his hon- 
ors with a wealth of experience in par- 
liamentary work and a fine reputation 
as a successful banker. 

Percival Kaufman is undoubtedly one 
ef the best equipped officials, in an all- 
round sense, that ever graced the exec- 
utive staff of the association. In ad- 
dition to being a practical banker of a 
high grade, he is a lawyer with a good 
record, and has the ability to make a 
convincing public presentation of any 
subject. 

Edwin T. Cowan, of Spokane, is an- 
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other Washington banker with the word 
“Coming” written on his escutcheon. 

William Howard Taft was not reg- 
istered as a delegate, but his soul was 
in the Reynolds Central Bank plan just 
as if it were made for him. 

The trip to Gary would have been 
more enjoyable if the wind had “mind- 
ed its own business.” 

All of the social features of the con- 
vention were praised to the top notch by 
delegates and visitors. 

No politics in this convention? 
Joe Cannon a guest of honor? 

President Reynolds, upon retiring, 
was presented with a silver set by the 
association. His remarks upon his in- 
troduction of his successor, Lewis E. 
Pierson, of New York, were fitting. 

The Philippine Islands were repre- 
sented by James. B. Peat, teller of the 
Philippine Treasury. He said the dis- 
tance was great, but the pleasure of 
coming to Chicago was greater. 

Edmund G. Vaughan, president of 
the National Bank of Cuba, came all 
the way from Havana, and T. J. Kee- 
nan, president of the Isle of Pines 
Bank, represented the West Indies. 

Germany was represented by Mrs. 
August Stein, of Knauth, Nachod & 
Kiihne’s branch at Leipzig. 


And 


FINANCIAL POINTERS. 


UROPE is opening wide its eyes at the 
wonderful recovery of the United 
States from its depression and finan- 

cial stagnation. During the coming five 
years not less than a billion dollars will be 
expended by the great trunk line railways 
running through the southern cotton fields 
and the wheat fields of the northwest, in 
order to prevent a congestion of traffic; it 
is said that the planters and farmers are 
now producing more rapidly than the rail- 
ways are able to transport their products. 
Trench investors are clamoring for Amer- 
ican securities, and word comes from New 
York that France is absorbing rapidly all 
the United States Steel Corporation’s com- 
mon stock it was proposed to list on the 
Paris Bourse. ‘The investing public, led 
by its bankers, saw a good thing and took 
it, and now the increased dividend gives the 
stock fresh prestige —Mewican Herald. 








A STRONG MAN AND 


A STRONG BANK. 


How the Nassau Bank of New York Has Grown Under the Direction of 
Edward Earl. 


RUE worth is oftener recognized and 
rewarded in the world of finance than 
in any of the other vocations of life, 

and this statement has been borne out— 
not once-—but many times. 

When the directors of The Nassua Bank 
of New York met one day last November, 
and selected Edward Earl, then active 
cashier, as the logical successor to their 
deceased president, Wm. H. Rogers, they 
furnished but another instance of this high- 
ly commendable practice. 

” And by their vote they placed in office a 
man who numbers his friends by the hun- 
dreds—prefessional men, merchants, news- 
paper men, and public officials. Indeed, 
when the news was given out last fall that 
Mr. Earl had been honored with the presi- 
dency of The Nassau Bank, letters of con- 
gratulation and felicitation were sent to 
him from every corner of the United States. 

No better choice for president could pos- 
sibly have been made. This was the unani- 
mvus opinion of Wall Street and of the 
various business houses downtown, an opin- 
ion, we might add, that the record of The 
Nassau Bank for the past year has fully 
justified. In ten months’ time with Mr. 
Karl as its head, the bank has gained over 
two millions of dollars in deposits. 

Edward Earl was born in Elizabeth, 
N. J. just thirty-nine years ago, the son of 
W. A. C. Earl of that city. For a time 
after leaving school Mr. Earl was employed 
in mereantile pursuits. Then he turned to 


banking. 
In January, 1887, he entered The Nassau 
Bank and became assistant bookkeeper. 


While holding that pesition he attracted the 
favorable attention of the late Francis M. 
Harris. who was at that time president of 
the bank, and of Enos Richardson, a man- 
ufacturer who took an active part in the 
affairs of the institution. 

In 1898, Mr. Earl rose to the position of 
assistant cashier, and in 1907 to that of 
cashier. During his long period of service 
with The Nassau Bank, he has seen the 
regime of three presidents: Francis M. 
Harris, Frank H. Richardson, and the late 
Wm. H. Rogers. 

Mr. Earl is also a vice-president and di- 
rector of the well-known manufacturing 
house of Enos Richardson & Co., of New 
York city, and a vice-president and director 
of the Richardson Manufacturing Co. He 
has been entrusted with the handling of 
several large estates, and with them as with 
the bank’s interests, he is most conservative 
and exact. 


The Nassau Bank was organized in 1852. 
It has been known to many publishers and 
advertising men, and has sometimes been 
called the newspaper bank. It has, however, 
a large following among conservative busi- 
ness men. The management may well be 
proud ef the fact that not once during the 





EDWARD EARL 
President The Nassau Bank of New York. 


bank’s long and honorable career has it 
ever been compelled to ask for outside 
assistance. 

Never-to-be-forgotten is the record made 
by The Nassau Bank during the panic of 
1907. Under Mr. Earl’s guidance as cash- 
ier, the bank was able to meet all demands 
made upon it and in addition, loaned $1,- 
500,000 to the Clearing House. And while 
other banks were losing ground, the Nassau 
continued to add new accounts each day, 
which only brought out fresh evidence of 
the great strength it has always possessed. 
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LANDS AS SECURITY FOR INVESTMENT. 





By Edward White. 


ine September number of “The World 
To-Day,” the leading literary and 

business magazine of the Middle 
West, contains the following valuable arti- 
cle, under the caption, “Farm Mortgages 
as Investments”: 


The return of prosperity to the people of 
the United States is marked by one very 
noteworthy fact, and that is that the people 
have “found their heads’’ in the matter of 
investments. They are no longer looking 
for “snaps” and ‘‘flyers,’’ but are seeking 
only safe investments—investments' that 
produce sure returns instead of promising 
big interest and dividend rates. This fact 
is borne out by the reports of concerns 
handling the best grades of securities, and 
it is the surest indication there is that 
prosperity has come to stay. No condition 
of prosperity can last with the increment of 
the community and the nation being poured 
into wild-cat schemes in such volume as 
was witnessed in the years 1905, 1906 and 
1907. That in itself was enough to pro- 
duce a panic of the most serious character. 

The recent crop reports of the United 
States Government point unmistakably to 
the fact that investments secured by farm 
property are among the most safe and 
stable of any in the world, and that they 
have become so within the past twenty years 
is made plain by comparison with the crop 
reports of previous years. In 1890, the value 
of farm products in the United States was 
$2,466,000,000, or about $40 per capita. The 
estimate for 1909 places the value of farm 
products at $8,300,000,000, or a trifle pver $96 
per capita, reckoning the population of the 
country at eighty-six millions. 

It is safe to say that sixty-six per cent. of 
the large production estimated for 1909 can 
be credited to the great Middle West, which 
includes the lake and Mississippi Valley 
regions. This would make the value of the 
products of the sixteen states comprising 
the Middle West reach the enormous total 
of $5,500,000,000, a sum more than five times 
greater than the total production of minerals 
of all kinds in the United States for the 
year 1907, the minerals referred to including 
gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, zine, lead, 
natural gas, petroleum and thirty-six other 
products of the earth, 

The State of Iowa alone furnishes to the 
world annually an average of $500,000,000 
worth of farm products, a sum equal to 
the entire output of gold and silver in the 
world each year. In 1907, the corn crop of 
Iowa was worth $150,000,000, or nearly one- 
half the value of the entire pig iron output 
of the United States for the same period. 
Iowa, as a state, is not yet sixty-three 
years old, and it is only seventy-seven 
years since it was sold by the Indians to 
Uncle Sam for eight cents an acre. The facts 
above cited gave something of an idea of 
the present-day worth of the same land, 
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and show conclusively how scientific farm- 
ing increases its value. 

As has been shown by many writers, all 
values rest upon the inexhaustible land. 
No other kind of property is as proof against 
destruction by the elements, and no other 
kind of property is affected so little by 
legislation, panics or upheavals of any kind, 
All mining or taking out of the earth 
simply reduces or exhausts the original de- 
posit, but with modern scientific farming 
the soil is everlasting and inexhaustible, 

J. J. Hill has said repeatedly that the 
railroads must depend primarily upon the 
farmers for their earnings. The fact that 
the great railroads of the United States 
are dependent upon the farmers of the 
country for their earnings should make the 
securities based upon the farmers’ property 
as safe as any that can be devised, for the 
value and _ stability of railroad securities 
are themselves among the best that can be 
had, 

‘arm mortgages yield a greater revenue 
than many securities of the higher grades, 
and if purchased of reliable banks and deal- 
ers can always be depended upon as safe 
investments. 

There are two forms of investments of 
this kind—the direct individual mortgage, 
or the bond of a corporation issued and 
guaranteed by it, secured by deposit of 
such mortgages with a_ réliable’ trustee. 
Issued under the same conditions of care in 
selection, one is just as safe as the other, 
and they pay practically the same rate of 
interest. 

Going into statistics a little further, it 
will be seen that farm values in the United 
States rest upon the most secure founda- 
tion of those of any country in the world. 
In the year 1906, the last year of available 
figures, the United States produced 21.2 
per cent. of all the wheat in the world, 75 
per cent. of all the corn, 31.3 per cent. of 
all the tobacco, and 70 per cent. of all the 
cotton for mill use. The soil of the United 
States is the most fertile of any in the 
world, and its climatic conditions make 
possible a greater diversity of crops. than 
in any other country. 

Another point that may be made in this 
connection is the fact that farm values in 
the United States are increasing at a most 
substantial rate, and are sure to so con- 
tinue for many years to come. The de- 
velopment of the country itself insures that. 
Every new inhabitant creates a new de- 
mand for farm products and every new 
railroad station that is built opens a new 
market for them. As this development goes 
on the farmer has an increased demand for 
his products and the distance to his mar- 
ket place becomes shorter, making his 
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profits surer and at the same time greater. 

It is not necessary to go back to the 
Blackhawk purchase in Iowa for insignifi- 
cant prices for lands in the Middle West. 
Within the present generation improved 
farms—not wild lands—could be had_ in 
many of the states for one-fifteenth their 
present value, and they are still increasing 
in price at an amazing rate. As shown by 
“The World To-Day” article, the increase 
in the value of farm products in the coun- 
try from 1890 to 1909 was $5,834,000,000, 
or nearly 200 per cent., while the gain in 
population in the same period was_ less 
than thirty per cent. These facts in them- 
selves tell a wonderful story, and demon- 
strate to some extent the possibilities in 
store for the owners of American farms. 
They show that for every one of the twenty 
million inhabitants gained by the country 
nearly three hundred dollars in value was 
added to the products of the farms, and 
that in the face of the fact that production 
in many lines is yet in its infancy. 

Viewed in the light of the absolute se- 
curity of farm mortgages and farmers’ 
paper as investments, the strongest feature 
of the entire subject is the fact that so 
little attention has thus far been paid to 
it by the financial world. It is true, sci- 
entific or profitable farming has only be- 
come universal in recent years, but it is 
equally as true that at no time in history 
has the risk of depreciation of values of 
farm lands been as great as in other lines 
of industry. Financial and economic 
writers are continually adverting to the 
sensitiveness of capital, showing how it 
can or should be attracted only by invest- 
ments that are safe; yet here is a line 
which is the very foundation for every 
other industry, and upon which life itself is 
resting, which is rarely ever alluded to by 
either newspaper or magazine writers. “The 
World To-Day” is deserving of no little 
credit for so pointedly touching upon the 
matter. It opens a theme of grave impor- 
tance to the American public, for upon the 
safe investment of surplus funds depends 
the duration of the present era of pros- 
perity. 

The thought occurs that it is the fluctua- 
tion of values of various securities that 
makes them attractive to both the news 
gatherers and certain types of financiers. 
Feature stories and scare heads cannot be 
built upon stable values, any more than a 
busy day on ’change can be noted where 
prices remain firm. In one case, there must 
be something worthy of record, and in the 
other the gambler’s risk must be taken or 
there is “nothing doing.” Thus it might 
be, as in the case of farm land values, 
where the variation is always in one direc- 
tion, the absence of sensationalism and the 
elimination of chance will account for the 
dormancy of the subject. But to the 
thoughtful, prudent investor those facts 


alone should constitute his best informa- 
tion 

The last paragraph of the article says: 
“There are two forms of investments of 
this kind—the direct individual mortgage, 
or the bond of a corporation issued and 
guaranteed by it, secured by deposit of 
such mortgages with a_ reliable trustee. 
Issued under the same conditions of care in 
selection, one is just as safe as the other, 
and they pay practically the same rate of 
interest.” 

It is the purpose of this article to deal 
only with the bond or debenture form of 
security of this kind, it having been brought 
to the writer’s notice that a certain Western 
corporation, the American-Canadian Land 
Company, of ‘Tipton, Iowa, had made 
preparations to make an issue of such 
bonds, with the Metropolitan Trust and 
Savings Bank, of Chicago, acting as trus- 
tee, and embracing certain unique features 
worthy of the attention of the financial 
world. The securities deposited in favor 
of these bonds are the mortgages and prom- 
issory notes of certain well-to-do farmers in 
Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
That they have been selected with care is 
seen in the fact that high rates of interest 
are unknown among them, and the further 
statement of the company that their every 
investment in that line has been profitable. 

The unique features of this security are 
not that it is guaranteed by the land com- 
pany and backed by liens upon improved 
farms, but that the liens remain in the 
hands of the trustee and are not sold. Here 
is a case where the buyer of the lands is 
protected throughout the entire life of the 
bonds by the same security—the security 
which induced his investments—and where 
depreciation through elimination or sub- 
stitution is impossible, except on a basis of 
absolute equality. The purchaser is secured 
from the possibility of loss by property 
liens of the best class, without the annoy- 
ance or expense of foreclosure and collec- 
tion: drawing the five per cent. interest 
without trouble or effort, and feeling per- 
fectly safe over the outcome of the prin- 
cipal. 

Another commendable feature of the bond 
is that it is backed by all the mortgages 
and notes placed on deposit with the trus- 
tee. By covering a wide range of terri- 
tory in the selection of the securities, and 
embracing several of the best agricultural 
sections, nothing short of a general crop 
failure could affect the value of the bonds, 
and even such an unknown and unexpected 
disaster would not cause more than a 
trifling default, without depreciation. The 
lands would still be intact, and, with the 
increased prices for crops of the following 
vear, could more than recover the lost 
ground. Thus it will be seen that the 
holder of these bonds will not have to de- 
pend upon the management of a single 
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corporation, with a stock of possible dis- 
sensions and strifes constantly on hand, or 
be subjected to the chances of a complete 
wreck through incompetency; nor wili he 
be obliged to rely upon a single farmer 
meeting his obligations. His bond will in 
reality be a blanket mortgage, covering all 
the paper deposited with the trustee after 
the most rigid scrutiny and examination, 
and the basis of which can only be de- 
streyed by an earthquake swallowing up 
several of the largest states in the Union. 
These bonds, the writer understands, are 
issued in smail denominations—%100, $200 
and $500—and run one, three and _ five 
years. They bear five per cent. interest. 


PANAMA RICH IN GOLD. 


66 ANAMA is rich in gold deposits,” 
said E. Y. Monohan, an engineer of 
Pittsburgh, who has spent several 

years in Central America. “The Indians 

there claim that there are great deposits of 
gold still to be found in the slopes of the 

Volean, the only voleano in Central Amer- 

ica, and also in the beds of the rivers flow- 

ing down its sides. As long ago as the six- 
teenth century gold was mined in Panama. 

The rivers abound with gold, and there are 

numerous other precious metals in all the 

ranges extending over an area of 20 leagues 
on the shores of Almirante Bay. The In- 

dians get the gold out with calabashes, a 

kind of large gourd, in grains very large. 

From these same hills, it is said, Capt. 

Munoz, sergeant major of Don Perafan de 

Ribera, governor general of Costa Rica, 

took from the graves of the dead, which he 

found one league inland from the coast, 
such a great quantity of gold as to swell 
two large chests.—Washington Post. 


BRITISH FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. 
ONG ago, Wal‘er Bagehot peinted to 
the success of prosperous John But! 

as an investor in foreign bonds and 
stocks, and industrial and other undertak- 
ings abroad. He began many years since 
to go far afield in search of a good prot 
on his surplus capital, and his boldness and 
enterprise have made him very rich indeed. 
Some illuminating facts respecting Brit- 
ish foreign placements of capital and the 
return thereon were recently presented to 
the Royal Statistical Society of London by 
George Paish, editor of the Statist. He 
said that the annual income which British 
investors drew from holdings in Indian, 
colonial and foreign governments’ bonds 
amounted to $155,000,000, and that the in- 
come from this source had rapidly ex- 
panded of late years in consequence, main- 
ly, of new loans to the colonies and Japan. 
Great Britain has provided the capital 
for thousands of foreign companies, that is, 
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abroad, and from 2,172 of such companies 
the income reaches $240,000,000. 

{If it were possible, said Mr. Paish, to 
bring together all the income of companies 
trading abroad and distributing interests 
and profits in Great Britain, the total 
would be about $700,000,000, and this great 
sum did not include the interest upon money 
deposited in Indian, colonial and foreign 
banks by persons residing in the British 
Isles, nor the large amount of income de- 
rived from capital privately placed abroad. 

The known capital placed in foreign 
countries amounts to some $13,500,000,000, 
yielding 5.2 per cent. 

These statistics indicate how money flows, 
in a sort of tribute, from all over the world 
into John Bull’s hands. and makes his big 
self so rich that, even in dull times, he ex- 
cites the envy of poorer nations.—Mewican 
Herald. 


MONEY IN THE JUNK HEAP. 
U and down the dirty back alleys drives 
the junk man, singing his mournful, 
nasal cry, loading his rickety wagon 
with broken scraps and pieces of old iron 
an object of pity or of ridicule to most of 
the uninformed public. 

Let him be admired or envied rather, for 
if not he himself, at least his employer is 
probably making more money than nine out 
of ten professional men. Better than that, 
his work is of the utmost importance in the 
world, and, in the aggregate, reaches pro- 
portions almost beyond the belief of the 
casual man on the street. 

Few things are more depressing and un- 
sightly than a pile of junk as high as a 
two-story building. One may see them in 
every city, and, so far as the casual ob- 
server can determine, none of the stuff is 
ever moved. The piles increase apparently 
from month to month, and grow rustier and 
rustier, but the men in the business keep 
on buying. 

How are they able to keep so much 
money tied up? Where do they get the 
large amount of capital which seems to be 
necessary ? 

They borrow from the banks like any 
other business man, on the security of their 
stock in trade. 

“No better security,” the president of al- 
most any bank will declare. “It can neither 
burn nor blow away. It can’t be damaged 
by water or smoke. Where is there a col- 
lateral like that? It is absolutely safe. The 
foundries and the nut and bolt works and 
the stove factories can’t get along without 
it. It pays the largest profits of any busi- 
ness to which we lend money, and _ these 
profits fluctuate very little. Junk is al- 
ways in demand. The men in that business 
are excellent customers.”—Technical World 
Magazine. 
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N the century that has passed, the development of North America has, on the whole, pro- 
I ceeded faster than the development of South America: but in the century that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary development 
in wealth, in population, in all that makes for progress, as will be seen from the northern 
poundary of Mexico through all Central and South America.—Theodore Roosevelt. 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 
IN THE LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES.* 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


: ie financial situation remains satis- 
factory, the national revenues being 

ample for the ordinary requirements, 
and the public debt service was promptly 
met without recourse to the credit avail- 
able at the Argentine National Bank. At 
the close of the year the total liabilities of 
the government were $378,500,000. The 
province of Buenos Aires — successfully 
floated a loan for the completion of a re- 
clamation project by which a large area 
of arable land will become available. 

The report of the Minister of Finance 
showed treasury receipts for the year 
amounting to $112,000,000 derived from cus- 
toms receipts and internal-revenue taxes. 
Import duties figured in the receipts to the 
extent of nearly $57,000,000, divided among 
Buenos Aires, Rosario, La Plata, and Bahia 
Blanca in the order named. All of these 
ports, with the exception of Rosario, 
showed an increase in imports over 1907. 
The expenditures reached a total of $103,- 
000,000, leaving a surplus of $9,000,000. 

The budget for 1909 as approved by the 
National Congress provides for expendi- 
tures of $25,907,777 gold and 198,344,400 
pesos, with estimated revenues of $67,820,- 
433 and 100,639,516 pesos. Bank deposits 
in the Republic on January 31, 1908, ag- 
gregated $23,538,215 and 81,026,530 pesos, 
while the cash on hand on the same date 
amounted to $47,570,137 and 230,161,400 
pesos. The government gold reserve for 
the conversion of national currency amount- 
ed to $126,482,515.76, an increase of $21,- 
368,644.26 over 1907. 


*THE BANKERS MAGAZINE is indebted 
to the Bulletin published by the Internation- 
al Bureau of the American Republics for this 
and the other reviews of financial conditions 
in each of the Latin American countries. 





The capital of the Bank of the Argentine 
Nation was increased by a law authorizing 
the issue of bonds to the amount of $17,- 
177,000 gold, secured by the general reve- 
nues of the Republic. 

British capital continued to figure prom- 
inently in various enterprises to the extent 
of £243,000,000, railways proving the prin- 
cipal attraction for investors, with govern- 
ment bonds in second place. 


BOLIVIA. 


HE budget for the year 1908 showed 
revenues of $8,000,000 and expenses 
of $9,000,000, leaving a deficit of $1,- 

000,000. The revenues for 1909 are esti- 
mated at $6,283,000. 

Bolivia has in effect adopted the pound 
sterling as the monetary basis, the boliviano 
being valued at 191-5d. Since the year 
1905 the pound sterling has been current 
at this rate, now fixed by law. Monetary 
reform made further progress in 1908 
through another act of Congress which de- 
clared silver currency simply an adjunct 
of gold, reserved te the government the 
right to coin silver for circulation to the 
extent of 4,000,000 bolivianos. The govern- 
ment secured a loan of $2,500,000, the pro- 
ceeds of which were used in the payment 
of the internal debt, the installation of ma- 
chinery in the mint, and the erection of 
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public buildings. A special sinking fund 
amounting to 603,300 bolivianos annually 
was created to meet the interest and amor- 
tization of the bonds. Under decree of 
the government the exportation of gold 
coins free of duty was permitted and a 
further decree fixed the proportion of cus- 
toms duties payable in gold, assessing the 
value of the Peruvian pound when tendered 
in settlement of these duties at 12.50 
bolivianos. 
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On December 31, 1908, the five principal 
banks of Bolivia had silver coin on hand to 
the value of $516,600. 


BRAZIL. 


OVERNMENTAL receipts for the 
fiscal year 1908 amounted to $144,- 
300,664 and expenditures to $143,- 

632,368, thus showing a balance of $668,296. 

The foreign debt on December 31, 1908, 
was $369,087.633.38. 

The gold deposits existing in the Caixa 
de Conversao on December 31, 1908, 
amounted to $27,154,141.92, which shows a 
decrease of $3,233,542.68 over the deposits 
on the same date of last year. 

The imports of gold coins amounted to 
$688,537, while gold exports were only 
$100,602. 

Exchange was maintained throughout the 
year at an average of 155-32 per cent. 

In the annual budget of expenditures for 
1909, amounting to $140,268,923, the appro- 
priations of the previous year were in- 
creased by $5,600,000. The bulk of this 
sum represented increased expenditures in 
the departments of the Treasury, Navy, 
War, and Industry. The allotment for the 
latter department provides bounties for the 
encouragement of native industries, while 
the state legislatures have also taken meas- 
ures to promote local enterprises in new 
directions. The progress of the republic 
justifies the increased federal expenditures, 
a large part of which is being spent on 
railways, the telegraph service, water supply, 
fortifications, ports, reduction of debt ser- 
vice, retirement of currency, public build- 
ings, and strengthening the army and navy. 

The estimated receipts are placed at 
$125,782,952 from ordinary sources and 
miscellaneous receipts at $13,631,880, a total 
of $139,414,832, leaving an indicated deficit 
of $854,091. These may be classified as 
follows: Import duties, $79,659,000; wharf 
and light dues, $246,000; twenty per cent. 
of the export duties on Acre rubber, $3,- 
900,000; internal revenue, $23,577,900; ex- 
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cise taxes, $10,486,500; miscellaneous reve- 
nue, $4,330,366. Of the total receipts, the 
estimated apportionment for the retirement 
of paper money is placed at $6,773,186; 
sinking fund for the redemption of railway 
bonds, $836,400; fund for amortization of 
internal loans, $924,000. The proceeds from 
the tax destined to the port improvement 
fund are estimated at $5,004,000. 

The movement throughout Brazil in favor 
of a revision of the tariff system, which 
has been under consideration by the . gov- 
ernment, has taken definite form in the 
appointment of a commission to formulate 
a report on the subject to be presented to 
the Brazilian Congress at its May session. 
The tariff system of Brazil of the present 
‘day rests upon an act of the Congress of 
Brazil passed in 1900, but is, as a matter 
of fact, a system entirely different from the 
original act as a result of changes made 
from year to year in the annual budget or 
appropriation laws passed by the successive 
congresses. In the law of 1900 a tariff 
schedule was established which contem- 
plated the collection of duties as_ therein 
set forth on an ad valorem basis as to cer- 
tain goods and a specific duty as to others. 
The act was drawn much after the order 
of the Dingley tariff act of the United States 
except that the fact that Brazil’s currency 
was at that time fluctuating in value be- 
tween wide extremes led to a number of 
changes which were of vast and controlling 
importance. 

The securities of the republic continue to 
‘be regarded favorably by investors, and the 
national credit has been firmly established 
by an uninterrupted and punctual satis- 
faction of financial obligations. The suc- 
cessful floating of the coffee loan for $60,- 
000,000 and the subscription of $20,000,- 
000 for the Brazilian loan authorized by 
the decree of July 1, 1908, within twenty- 
four hours, showed conclusively that the 
country has excellent credit for its re- 
quirements. 


AMERICA. 
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Conspicuous success has attended the ef- 
forts of the government to raise the credit 
of the country to its present high standard 
and to appreciate the current value of its 
paper currency; in the first place through 
gradual withdrawal from circulation and 
incineration, and later, in December, 1906, 
through a fixed conversion by the creation 
of the Caixa de Conversao, which has now 
been in operation for a sufficient length of 
time to permit of conclusions being formed 
as to its influence upon the general pros- 
perity of the republic. 

British capital invested in Brazil has 
proved of great benefit in developing the 
railroads, mines, and other industries of 
the country. English banks occupy the 
first place in Rio and in other great com- 
mercial centers of the republic. 












Capital Resources, $2,500,000.00 


Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 


Filiale der Deutschen Bank, Hamburg, Germany. 


BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 
MONTEREY, N.L., MEXICO 


OFFICIAL DEPOSITORY FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE OF 
NUEVO LEON 


Accountant, MR. EMETERIO VELARDE 


Buys and sells domestic and foreign drafts. Issues letters of credit. Takes charge of any collec- 
tions entrusted to it on a moderate rate for commission and remittance. Buys and 
sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking, and mining stocks and bonds. 

Principal Correspondents—National Park Bank, New York City; Banco Hispano Americano, 


Madrid, Spain; Credit Lyonnaise, Paris, France; Credit Lyonnaise, London, England; Hamburger 


A Corporation 





Reserves, $232,869.49 


Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL 
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President. 
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Manager. 
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MAIN OFFICE: 
HERMOSILLO, MEXICO 


BRANCHES IN 


Guaymas, Nogales, Chihuahua, 
Alamos 


Capital, paid up, $1,500,000 
Surplus, $1,000,000 


We have Agents in almost every 
place and mining camp in 


SONORA AND SINALOA 


A General Banking 
Business Transacted 


Foreign Exchange, Gold and Silver Bul- 
lion bought and sold. Collections 
carefully made and promptly 
accounted for. 


OUR LAND DEPARTMENT 


Will furnish upon application reliable in- 
formation on farm, ranch and timber lands 


Deposits received in American and 
Mexican money 
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CHILE. 


OTWITHSTANDING — adverse — ex- 
change conditions, the financial posi- 
tion of Chile continued satisfactory 

during 1908. This was largely due to the 
fact that duties and revenue are mostly 
collected on a-fixed exchange value, so that 
the government does not feel the brunt of 
the decline in exchange. The recent issue 
of $15,000,000 of five per cent. bonds, un- 
derwritten by Messrs. Rothschild, may be 
taken as a fair indication of the rapid re- 
adjustment of the financial status of the 
republic. 

The revenues of the government for 1908 
were $51,108,000 and the ordinary expen- 
ditures amounted to $48,825,000, a margin 
of receipts over expenditures of $2,283,000 
being shown. The duty on nitrate is the 
largest single item in the list of revenues. 

Extraordinary expenditures comprised in 
the rebuilding of Valparaiso, railway con- 
struction, ete., were met by the loan for 
$15,000,000, from which a balance of over 
$8,000,000 was reported on hand at the 
close of the year. 

Many notable changes have been made 
in the rates levied on imports by the 
Chilean government. Sugar, boots and 
shoes, and various articles of textile manu- 
facture are included in this tariff-rate re- 
duction, which began to take effect pro- 
gressively on July 1, 1908. 

Duties collected on exports for the year 
are given at $6,888,431.15 Chilean gold 
(18d.) and $6,079,581.22 currency; import 
duties being reckoned as $19,859 Chilean 
gold and $5,895,404.41 currency. 

The external debt on June 1, 1909, 
amounted to $101,900,000 gold. The in- 
ternal debt is represented by paper cur- 
rency issued by the Chilean government, 
which, if redeemed at its face value, would 
mean $48,077,308 United States gold in ex- 
cess of the value of the redemption bonds 
held to cover a portion of the currency, 
and would increase the public debt by $24,- 
038,654. To redeem the paper currency of 
Chile there is now on deposit in European 
and American banks about $25,000,000 
United States gold. These deposits are 
drawing interest and will be available for 
the purpese specified on and after January 
1, 1910. On August 13, 1908, a law was 
promulgated imposing an export duty of 
forty per cent. on silver bullion assaying 
0.5 or less. 

At the beginning of the year, the savings 
banks of Chile held deposits aggregating 
$19,966,774.61, representing 174,791  ac- 
counts, while on June 30, 1908, the number 
of depositors had increased to 198,419, and 
the deposits to $22,876,141.65, a gain dur- 
ing a period of six months of 23,628 de- 
positors and $2,909,367.04 in deposits. 
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COLOMBIA. 


HE credit of the republic abroad con- 
tinued stable throughout the year. 
Interest on the foreign debt was paid 

regularly and the republic continued the 
discharge of her obligations to the bond- 
holders. Up to March, 1908, seventy per 
cent. had been paid. 

The total issue of the floating internal 
debt of Colombia up to June 30, 1908, 
amounted to $22,419,172.75, of which sum 
$19,356,160.60 has been paid, leaving $3,- 
063,012.15 as the outstanding internal debt 
of the republic on the date mentioned. 

The promptness with which the govern- 
ment has met the payment of interest due 
on its foreign loans has strengthened pub- 
lic confidence in the ability of the republic 
to meet its obligations, and resulted i 
Colombian foreign debt securities being 
quoted at higher prices in the financial 
centers of the world. 

At a session of the Council of Ministers, 
held March 5, 1908, the government resolved 
to introduce important economies in ex: 
penditures for the year, as a result of which 
the original appropriation was _ reduced 
from $16,244,384.20 to $14,237,997.08, thus 
effecting a total saving of $2,006,315.12. 
The budget in detail, as presented to Con- 
gress by the Secretary of. Finance and of 
the Treasury, estimated revenues at $16,- 
600,000. 

Important among the legislative acts of 
the government was the passing of a cus- 
toms tariff amplifying and amending the 
existing law, with a view to improving com- 
mercial and industrial conditions. 


= 


COSTA RICA. 


HE desire of Costa Rica to settle the 
exterior obligations of the country 
was evidenced by the expressions of 

the President in his annual message to Con- 
gress in 1907, and although two projects 
were submitted during 1908 it was found 
impossible to come to any definite adjust- 
ment of the matter. The service of the in- 
ternal debt has been regularly maintained 
and large sums of money devoted to in- 
ternal improvements. 

The revenue for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1908, amounted to $3,787,000, 
and expenditures to $4,398,000, the ueficit 
being occasioned by such extraordinary ex- 
penses as railway construction, construction 
of public buildings, and the establishment 
of the liquor monopoly by the government. 

The estimated expenses for the year 
1908-9 were placed by the Congress at $3,- 
458,730, and revenue from all sources at 
$3,541,450. The customs receipts from 
April 1 to December 31, 1908, amounted to 
$1,453,208 ; receipts from consular tax, 
$36,798; tax on liquors, $646,280; sealed 
paper, $155,273: from the Pacific Railway, 





























































Banco Minero 


CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 





Capital - - - - $5,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund - - 1,701,087.12 





Transacts a General Line 
of Banking Business. 


Drafts and Letters of Credit on 
Europe, United States and 
Mexico. 


Collections on any part of 
Mexico Given Prompt and 
Careful Attention. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


New York Correspondent, NATIO’ AL PARK BANK 





E. Cc. CULTY 
Cashier 


JUAN A. CREEL 


General Manager 









































R. L. BONNET, 
President and Manager 


DR. A. N. CARR, 
Vice-President. 





ERN. H. GEMOETS, 


Cashier, 


The American Bank of Torreon, S.A.°°"*mexico. 
Capital, $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $60,000 Deposits, $200,000 


Correspondents.—_New York, Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne; Mexico City, U. S. Banking Co. 
Collections and Banking Matters Given Prompt Attention. 


Correspondence Invited, 









$87,844; and from sundry sources, $42,866. 
The receipts as a whole were $222,735 less 
than the amount estimated in the budget. 

On Marck 31, 1909, the banks of issue in 
the republic held $512,185 in bank bills and 
a reserve fund of $237,392. A comparison 
of the cash on hand in the banks of issue 
in December, 1906, with the balances main- 
tained in December, 1908, showed the do- 
mestic and foreign gold reserve to have 
decreased in the latter year as compared 
with the former to the extent of about 
$279,000. The decrease is accounted for by 
the short crops of previous years, which 
necessitated gold shipments to meet deficits 
in trade abroad. A new banking institution 
under the name of Banco Mercantil de 
Costa Rica with a capital of $500,000 was 
recently established in the capital and is 
conducting a successful business. 

With a view to improving sanitary con- 
ditions in San Jose, the capital, and in the 
municipalities of Heredia, Santo Domingo 
and Barba, the Department of Finance re- 
solved, on January 9, 1909, to issue two 
series of municipal sanitation bonds. 

The government has suppressed the fees 
charged abroad for Costa Rican consular 
invoices, but a surcharge of two per cent. 
on the amount of import duty levied on 
merchandise is collected by the customs 
authorities at the port of entry. 


CUBA. 


HE Cuban budget for 1908-9 estimated 
expenditures at $34,220,644.15. In this 
are included ordinary expenditures, 
$24,285,303, and additions thereto, $207,495; 


Auditor—ANTONIO COCA 


Direccion Telegrafica: 
AGRICOLA 


Tiburcio No. 18 





Secretary—LIC. PASCUAL LUNA Y PARRA Genl. Manager—DONATO DE CHAPEAU ROUGE 
Asst. Manager—JACQUES J. LEMMENS 


Banco Hipotecario de Credito Territorial 
Mexicano, S. A. 


(CREDIT FONCIER MEXICAIN) 


MEXICO CITY 
Capital - . 


The Largest Mortgage Bank in the Republic. 3 to 6 Per Cent. Interest Paid on Deposits 


Mortgage Bonds Redeemable at 25 Vears by Drawings with an Interest 
of 5 and 6 Per Cent. Per Annum Payable Half- Yearly. 


Capitalists will find these Bonds a Safe and Easy Means of Investments. 


fixed charges, $2,088,162, and additions there- 
to, $501,660, to which sum of $27,082,620, must 
be added $7,137,424.15, the amount of ex- 
traordinary expenditures by virtue of de- 
crees of the provisional government. 

For 1909-10, expenditures are estimated 
at $33,800,000. As in the preceding year, 
expenditures are divided into ordinary and 
extraordinary. The ordinary expenditures 
are $26,427,855.94, and extraordinary $6,- 
$72,144.06, with $500,000 additional for agri- 
culture. 

The financial condition of the island is 
considered fairly satisfactory; the balance 
on hand March 27, 1909, amounted to §$2,- 
515,363, with outstanding obligations 
amounting to $12,856,000, including credits 
authorized under preceding administrations. 
It is anticipated that the customs receipts 
will provide sufficient revenue to cover these 
obligations without recourse to the bond 
issue authorized by the provisional govern- 
ment. 

In view of the fact that the revenue de- 
rived from imports will be sufficient to meet 
the service of the foreign debt, it is pro- 
posed to suspend the export duties on 
sugar, tobacco, and liquors and to enter 
into a new commercial treaty with the 
United States providing for a reduction of 
import duties on certain necessaries of life 
and agricultural machinery. The total cus- 
toms receipts at the ports of the island 
during the year aggregated $22,231,707.46, 
showing a decline of $4,079,889.40 as com- 
pared with 1907. 

American capital in the island represents 
a total investment of $141,000,000, distrib- 
uted as follows: Railways, $34,000,000; 
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Picturesque Mexico 


ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 
DESCRIBING THE SCENIC 
ATTRACTIONS OF OLD 
MEXICO WILL BE GLADLY 
FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 


“Plan Your Winter Trip To Mexico” 


W. C. CARSON, G.E. A. - - 25 Broad Street, New York 
GABE FILLEUL, W.P.A., 1400 American Trust Building, Chicago 


J. C. McDONALD W. F. PATON 
General Passenger Agent Asst. Gen’! Passenger Agent 


Mexico City, Mexico 
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An Interior View of the Banco de Coahuila, Saltillo, Mexico, showing the beautifully finished 
woodwork of ceiling and counters. 


sugar and tobacco, $68,000,000; real estate, 
$18,000,000; banks, $5,000,000; agricultural 


industries (other than those — specifically 
mentioned), $4,000,000; mortgages, $3,500,- 
000; navigation companies, $1,500,000; and 
miscellaneous investments, $7,000,000. Kng- 
iish capital invested in the island amounts 
to nearly $90,000,000, about $5,000,000 of 
which is in steamships, $5,000,000 in real 


estate, and the balance mostly in railway 
interests, aggregating nearly $80,000,000. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


INANCIAL conditions are in every way 
prosperous, and ample capital is avail- 
able for the exploitation of the public 
works undertaken by the government. On 


THERE ARE THREE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 


Ca. Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S$. A. 


REAL ESTATE | PUBLIC WORKS BANKING 


This department buys and | This department does paving This department finances the 
selis all kindsof landinevery | work. makes surveys, con- other two departments and 
part of the Republic—City or | structs sewerage systems, etc. does all kinds of business in 
Country. Houses bought,sold | It has improved the Cities of relation to banking. 
and constructed, Ranctes | Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
subdivided into smaller ones | Durango and others. 

V. M. Garces, Manager. Manuel Elguero, Manager. Xavier Icaza y Landa, Mgr. 


—_—_———-—CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 


Compania Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S. A. 
MEXICO, D. F. 


President—F. PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 
ist Vice-Pres.—P. MACEDO 2nd Vice-Pres.—LUIS BARROSO ARIAS 
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January 1, 1909, the republic was carrying 
in New York a credit balance of $6 616,85 i) 
in bonds and $947,973 in cash. 

The revenues of the republic in 190% 
amounted to $4,175,033.24, of which sum 
$3,232,889.93 represented the amount of 
customs receipts, from which collections 
the receivership transmitted for deposit 
with the Morton Trust Company, in New 
York, the fiscal agent and designated de- 
positary of the Dominic an loan, the sum of 
$1,529,729.05 to apply to the service of the 
debt. Of this sum $1,200,000 was for pay- 
ment of interest and amortization of the 
five per cent. customs administration sink- 
ing-fund geld bonds, as authorized by the 
terms of the American-Dominican conven- 
tion. 

The Dominican National Congress has 
estimated the public receipts and expendi- 
tures of the republic for the fiseal year 
1908-9 at $3,984,300. From customs it is 
estimated that $3,239,200 will be received; 
from internal taxes, $388,800; communica- 
tion, $44,000; consular dues, $14,500; stamp 
tax, $60,000; and from certain specified 
state properties, $237,800, 

These receipts are distributed among the 
various administrative departments, — the 
sun of $1,808,708 being assigned to the De- 
partment of ‘Treasury and Commerce, of 
which $30,000 is to be expended in taking a 
census of the republic. The sum of $76,800 
is also appropriated for extending existing 
railway construction and $75,000 for irriga- 
tion works in Monte Cristi Province. The 
building of roads, the construction and re- 
pair of light-houses, and other public im- 
provements were authorized. 


BANCO DE COAHUILA, SALTILLO, 
COAHUILA, MEXICO. 


‘ie is one of the important banks of 
the Republic, being a bank of issue 

and enjoying other valuable _ priv- 
ileges. 

It was founded in 1897, and at the pres- 
ent time has branches at Torreon, Mon- 
clova and Ciudad Porfirio Diaz. The paid- 
up capital is $1,600,000 and the reserve 
fund $253,690.91. That the institution has 





Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 


AVENIDA SAN FRANCISCO No. 14 
Capital and Surplus $1,000,000 


COLLECTIONS AND ALL BANKING MATTERS GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
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SR. DON MELECIO GARZA 
Manager of the Banco de Coahuila, Saltille, Mex, 


been profitable may be seen from the fol- 
lowing record of dividends paid: 
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An idea of the volume of business trans- 
acted annually may be gained from the 
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figures for 1908, showing the movement of 
cash into the bank and its branches as $29,- 
425,125.85, and the outward movement of 
cash, $29,581,877.33. 

The balance-sheet at the close of 1908 ex- 
hibited a tetal of $10,642,519.79. 

Saltillo, the head office of the Banco de 
Coahuila, is the capital of the State of 
Coahuila, and is one of the prominent com- 
mercial cities of Mexico. 

The president of the bank is Sr. Lic. 
Pragedis de la Pena; the manager, Sr. 
Melecio Garza; the cashier, Sr. Tomas 
Olivares, and the auditor, Sr. Francisco 
Santibanez. 

Correspondents of the Banco de Coahuila 
are: All the local banks of Mexico, with 
their branches and agencies; Mexico City— 
Banco Central Mexicano, Banco Interna- 
cienal e Hipotecario, Banco Mexicano de 
Comercio e Industria, International Bank- 
ing Corporation, Banco Agricola e Hipote- 
cario, United States Banking Co., H. 
Scherer & Co.; Paris—Credit Lyonnais, and 
De Neuflize Co.; Berlin—Deutsche Bank; 
Chicago—First National Bank; New York 
—H. B. Hollins & Co., Muller, Schall & 
Co., E. Nelson Tibbals Co., J. W. Wilson 
& Co.; Hamburg—Muuckel Gebruder & Co. 
and Deutsche Bank Filiale; Eagle Pass, 
Texas—Border National Bank; San Fran- 
cisco—International Banking Corporation. 
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STEEL PLANT FOR MEXICO. 


GIGANTIC steel plant will be estab- 

lished in the City of Mexico within 

the coming year by French and Amer- 
ican capital. The initial outlay will be $50,- 
000,000. Victor Belanger of Paris is the 
head of the concern. It is understood that 
a large part of the capital will come from 
Paris and Boston. 

Coal and iron mines in Mexico will be 
acquired later by the company. The steel 
will be manufactured by new and _ secret 
processes. 


LATIN AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


HE building of the Panama canal is 
already causing capital to move to 
the Pacific coast in anticipation of 

operations through this gateway as remote 
as 1915. It has been estimated in some 
quarters that within no longer period a 
sum of banking capital, amounting to no 
less than $5,000,000, under the auspices of 
financial interests in the United States, 
may be put at the service of the commer- 
cial and financial world in Latin-American 
countries alone. Another part of a com- 
prehensive program of business expansion 
is the closer identification of United States 





Manager’s Office and Directors’ Room, Banco de Coahuila, Saltillo, Mexico. 
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Home of the Vera Cruz Banking Company in Vera Cruz, Mexico. 


financiers with the floating of government, 
state and other bonds authorized by South 
and Central American governments. The 
annual output of these securities is increas- 
ing and the position of their issues has been 
so much improved with the expansion of 
economic interests since the Baring failure 
of 1893, that our own portion of the in- 
vesting world is prepared to appreciate 
these offerings. A third portion of the pro- 
gram, looking to closer relations with 


Latin-America, is the operation of adequate 
shipping lines. President Taft is known to 
have under consideration a special message 
to Congress in which the encouragement of 
shipping under the American flag is to be 
earnestly advocated. His predecessor never 
fully grasped the importance of this sub- 
ject as a part of the mechanism of ex- 
pansion. But President Taft has what 
might be called a world-market mind, and 
realizes the strategic aspects of the situa- 
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tion confronting the United States. We 
are throwing open to the worid the greatest 
agency of commercial reorganization since 
the Suez canal was built, while at the same 
time we are practically without the mari- 
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are being controlled by American and other 
interests. 

One of the best known and most highly 
successful banks in the Republic is the 
Vera Cruz Banking Company, Limited, of 





W. BUNDY COLE 
President Vera Cruz Banking Company. 


time facilities necessary to realize any of 
the advantages which must come with the 
opening of the Panama canal.—Wall Street 
Journal. 


SEVEN YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL 
BANKING. 


TUDENTS of finance have long been of 
the opinion that the Republic of Mex- 
ico owes its rapid growth and develop- 

ment to its system of banking—a system 
second to none in the world to-day. 

President Diaz has encouraged the plac- 

ing of foreign capital in his country to such 
an extent that many of the Mexican banks 





Vera Cruz. It was formed in December, 
1902, with a capital of $100,000, fully paid 
up, and under the direction of its American 
officers has made an enviable record. 

In 1904 there was an increase of capital 
of $100,000, making the total capitalization 
$200,000. Three years later, in 1907, there 
was a further increase of capital to $500,- 
000, at which figure it stands to-day. Divi- 
dends have been paid as follows: For 1903 
and 1904, five per cent.; for 1905 and 1906, 
ten per cent.; then back to seven per cent. 
for 1907; eight per cent. in 1908 and four 
per cent. for the present half year. 

At the annual meeting last February the 
following officers were elected: President, 
W. Bundy Cole; vice-president, J. C. 














A. C. SCALES 
y Manager Vera Cruz Banking Company, Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
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Capital, $500,000.00 


A. H. McKAY, President 


Telegraphic Transfers 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 





The di- 
rectors elected were: Gonzalo Abaunza, 
manager of The Mexican Navigation Co.; 
Guillermo S. Berea, Messrs. Berea, O’Kelly 
& Co., Ltd.; J. C. Caskey, vice-president ; 
W. Bundy Cole, president; Cornelius Gertz, 
Messrs. Sommer, Herrmann & Co.; Juan 
Gomez y Orejan, Messrs. Gomez Brothers; 
Isidoro de Ochoa, Messrs. Isidoro de Ochoa 
& Co.; A. C. Scales, manager; Ramon 
Valdes, Messrs. Valdes Brothers. 

Mr. Cole, the president, who has been for 
over twenty-one years in Latin-American 
countries, was formerly manager of the 
North American Trust Company’s branch 
at Santiago, Cuba, and continued in the 
same capacity with the Banco Nacional de 
Cuba from 1899 to 1903; he was after- 
wards with the International Banking Cor- 
poration as assistant to the president (Gen- 
eral Thomas H. Hubbard), and reorganized 
its Mexico City branch, and was subsequent- 
ly manager of its Panama and Colon 
branches. 

J. C. Caskey, the vice-president, is en- 
gaged in the steamship business and is a 
director of the Mexico City Banking Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Scales is a native of Tennessee, and 
has been the manager of the Vera Cruz 
Banking Co., Ltd., for over four years. 


Caskey; manager, A. C. Scales. 


NICARAGUAN-AMERICAN BANK. 


REPORT from Consul Jose de 

Olivares states that the American 

Bank of Nicaragua, which has been 
chartered in the United States, has been 
given a fifty-year concession for the estab- 
lishment of a bank in Managua and other 
cities of Nicaragua. The government agrees 
to transact all its commercial and banking 
operations through the institution. 


MEXICAN NOTES. 


—Reporting its condition at the close of 
business June 30, 1909, the Mercantile 
Banking Company, Ltd., City of Mexico, 
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MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd, 


Avenida San Francisco new No.12 City of Mexico, Mexico 


K. M. VAN ZANDT, JR., Vice-President and Manager 
H, C. HEAD, Cashier 


A General Banking Business Transacted 


UNSURPASSED COLLECTION FACILITIES 









Surplus, $75,000.00 


GEO. J. McCARTY, Vice-President 







Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Letters of Credit 











CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





shows that it is in a most prosperous con- 
dition. 
Total resources are $2,329,726, while the 


surplus is $75,000 and undivided profits 
$34,117. Total deposits are given as 
$1,720,609. 


—The Mexico City Banking Company, 
S. A., reports a present surplus and un- 
divided profit fund of $218,135, total re- 
sources of $4,492,451, and deposits of $3,- 
472,177. This bank is a member of the 
Texas Bankers’ Association and also a mem- 
ber of the American Bankers’ Association. 


—-At the close of business on June 30, 
1909, the Federal Banking Company, S. A., 
of Mexico City reported $362,470 of de- 
posits, $455,675 of loans, and total re- 
sources of $635,961. The company is mak- 
ing very satisfactory progress. 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL BANKS. 


ATIONAL banks in California have 
been increasing in number at a rapid 
rate of late. Ten were organized in 

the first half of the current year, three of 
these were reported in June. Eight more 
state banks have applied for national bank 
charters. The desire to come under a law 
of more general application than a state 
law, and one less liable to be amended at 
every session of the legislature, has no 
doubt been a factor in some of the con- 
versions of state banks into national banks. 

The new law which went into effect on 
the first of July has been modeled somewhat 
after the law governing the national banks. 
It centralizes the supervision of the banks 
in one responsible head, which is certainly 
a great improvement over the divided au- 
thority which prevailed under the former 
system. Hereafter if state banks in Cali- 
fornia are not conducted along legitimate 
lines after fair warning, the people will 
know whom to blame.—San Francisco Com- 
mercial News. 
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HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Banking. 
From time to time articles of special value to members of the Institute will 


appear here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chapters as 
possible. It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty it shall 
be to correspond with Tre Banxers Macaztne for this purpose. 

Group and individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 
rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and prac- 
tical suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. Manu- 
scripts and photographs must reach us by the 12th of the month to be in time for the 


following month’s issue. 


THE YEAR AHEAD. 


A Retrospect of the Convention and an Outline of the Work before the Institute. 
By George E. Allen, Educational Director. 


ERHAPS the most gratifying feature 
of the Seattle Convention was the 
fact that the educational spirit was 

uppermost. Delegates from most chapters 
reported an earnest desire for more earnest 
and systematic work, and the deliberations 
of the convention itself and the Executive 
Council were devoted largely to standardiz- 
ing and extending the Institute study 
courses. The report of the Educational 
Committee was a thoughtful and conserva- 
tive document and the recommendations 
therein contained were received with gen- 
eral favor. Many of the recommendations 
of the Educational Committee were ap- 
proved and other recommendations from 
the same source will doubtless receive due 
consideration during the ensuing year. 
Upon recommendation of the Executive 
Council the convention adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


“(1)  Resorvep: That the Institute 
courses of study in practical banking and 
political economy be combined in one 
course entitled ‘Banking and Finance’ to 
include bank practice and such principles 
of economics as pertain to banking. 

“(2)  ReEsorven: That the Institute 
course of study in commercial law be en- 
larged and hereafter conducted under the 
more comprehensive name of commercial and 
banking law. 

“(3) Resorvep: That the reading courses 
now conducted by the Correspondence 
Chapter be assumed by the Institute and 
text-books and syllabi be created, when 
funds are available, for the use of chapter 
classes in general and more particularly 





for chapter classes where other educational 
facilities are not available. 

“(4) Resotrven: That in accordance 
with such changes and extensions the reg- 
ulations of the Institute covering required 
study and examinations be revised and re- 
stated as follows: 


“Educational Standard.—The paramount 
object of the Institute is to fix and main- 
tain a recognized standard of education in 
banking and finance and commercial and 
banking law, by means of official examina- 
tions and the issuance of certificates. Such 
certificates are issued in the name of the 
‘American Bankers’ Associations, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking Section,’ signed 
by officers of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and the American Institute of 
Banking. 

“Examinations for Certificates.—Exami- 
nations for certificates are termed final ex- 
aminations and are conducted under such 
regulations as the Institute may determine. 
Credit is given severally for final examina- 
tions successfully undergone, but certificates 
are issued only to students who have passed 
final examinations in both banking and fi- 
nance and commercial and _ banking law. 
Graduation at approved schools of bank- 
ing and finance will be accepted as equiva- 
lents of Institute final examinations in that 
subject. Graduation at approved schools 
of law or membership of the bar will be 
accepted as equivalents of the Institute final 
examinations in commercial and _ banking 
law. 

“Preparatory Work.—To be eligible to 
final examination in either of the sub- 
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jects of banking and finance, or commer- 
cial and banking law, any student must 
have done at least fifty hours of class or 
correspondence study in that subject under 
one or more approved instructors and have 
passed a satisfactory preliminary examina- 
tien conducted either by the Institute or by 


some duly qualified examiner to whom 
authority has been officially delegated. 


Credit will be given severally for prelim- 
inary examinations successfully undergone, 
but no certificates will be issued in con- 
nection with preliminary examinations.” 

The subject of small chapters as_ well 
as large ones was given much careful at- 
tention and the Institute put itself upon 
record as favoring the organization of new 
chapters in cities wherever the educational 
spirit is manifest. To promote such work 
the president of the Institute was author- 
ized and directed to appoint a committee 
on Institute extension, whose duties shall be 
not only to visit existing chapters, but to 
assist in the organization of new chapters 
wherever there seems to be reasonable 
prospect of their success. The Extension 
Committee will work in co-operation with 
the educational director in the prolific feat 
of furnishing suggestions and inspiration 
for chapter work. The growth of the 
Institute has made it impossible for the 
educational director to visit all or even a 
majority of chapters and the theory of the 
Extension Committee is to utilize Institute 
members who travel for banks to aid in 
such work without material expense to the 
national organization. While the American 
Bankers’ Association is able and willing to 
furnish sinews for Institute work theré is 
and ought to be a conservative limit to 
vouchers upon the parent association. The 
Institute desires to demonstrate some de- 
gree of business sagacity and _ self-reliance 
and the Extension Committee promises to 
meet this situation. 

The consolidation of the old study 
courses in practical banking and _ political 
economy into a single course entitled Bank- 
ing and Finance promises to overcome some 
difficulties which have heretofore been man- 
ifest. There is no dividing line between 
banking and economics and it is believed 
that the consolidated course will be easier 
to operate and easier to explain. There is 
much popular prejudice against what is 
commonly supposea to be political economy 
and in teaching that subject heretofore too 
much attention has been paid to such fea- 
tures as the tariff, the relationship between 
Capital and labor and the theories of 
Henry George. Such subjects are proper 
for general study, but it is believed that 
banking education should be more closely 
conined in form as well as fact to such 
principles of political economy as come 
under the more specific title of finance. The 
consolidated study course is arranged ac- 
cordingly. 
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Many of the problems of banking pertain 
to law and the Institute has enlarged and 
extended its work in this direction. The 
old study course in commercial law has 
been enlarged and is now entitled Com- 
mercial and Banking Law. The new name 
is longer than the old one, but it is more 
specific and requires less explanation. It 
covers the subject of commercial law in 
general and particularizes in the parts of 
commercial law pertaining to negotiable 
instruments and the duties and responsibili- 


ties of banks and bank officers and em- 
ployes. 
An innovation in Institute work is the 


preparation of standard courses of lectures 
in “Banking and Finance” and “ Commer- 
cial and Banking Law.” Such lectures are 
typewritten and are intended to be read 
in chapters by some chapter member ap- 
pointed for that purpose. In connection 
with each lecture are quizzes to be con- 
ducted by the instructor in charge who will 
have a key to the quizzes for his personal 
use. 

The lectures thus provided are not in- 
tended to supersede chapter work conducted 
in alliance with educational institutions by 
professional instructors, but they may be 
used to supplement such work wherever de- 
sirable. 

The course of lectures thus provided in 
Banking and Finance will consist, during 
the coming year, of the leading papers pre- 
pared for the Institute text-book and 
various papers on finance prepared by com- 
petent authorities on such subjects. 


The president and educational director 
of the Institute in co-operation with the 
Extension Committee will assist chapters 


in every possible way in introducing and 
operating the lecture courses thus arranged 
and it is believed that the educational work 
of the Institute during the year 1910 will 
be the most systematic and useful in the 
history of the organization. 


SOME DEBATE QUESTIONS. 
oc That municipalities should 
own and operate their own utili- 
ties. 

Resorvep: That the deposits of a national 
bank should be insured by the Govern- 
ment. 

Resotvep: That the adoption of the cur- 
rency plan proposed by the Currency Com- 
mission of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion would be for the best interests of the 
people. 

Resorvep: That deposit insurance would 
encourage reckless banking. 

Resorvep: That the Government should 
establish postal savings banks. 

Resotvep: That a system of branch bank- 
ing would serve the needs of this country 
better than the present system. 
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Resouvep: That it would be for the best 
interests of the country to allow national 
banks to issue credit currency. 

Resotvep: That general business interests 
would best be subserved if all banking were 
enlirely transacted by national banks. 

Reso.vep: That accounts averaging less 
that $100 are unprofitable to the bank. 

Resotvep: That express companies should 
be prohibited from selling exchange in the 
form of money orders, letters of credit, 
travelers’ cheques or drafts. 

Rrsotveo: That all banking institutions in 
New York city be required to keep a 
larger cash reserve. 


SUCCESS POINTERS. 


William Nelson Cromwell, the Great Corpora- 
tion Lawyer. Gives Good Advice. 


HERE is sound wisdom for ambitious 
young men in a_ recent — interview 
given out by William Nelson Crom- 

well, the famous New York lawyer. He 
said in the New York “World:” 

Life is a wheel and opportunity comes to 
every man. If a man has the courage and 
health to grasp his chance and the ability 
and hard work to persist in his chosen line 
he will succeed, and succeed materially, for 
after all there is no real success that does 
not bring its material rewaid. A young man 
should choose his trade or profession in life, 
make up his mind thoroughly that he knows 
what his inclinations and ambitions are, then 
he should work systematically, unremittingly, 
without hindrance or let up, and he will 
succeed. 

He should look upen his work as his first 
duty to himself, and he should attend to his 
duty unflinchingly. His mind should be sat- 
urated with his work and his ambition to 
succeed should be uppermost early and late. 
He should find out those things that im- 
pede his progress or weaken his energies and 
efficiencies and sacrifice them. No man ever 
made a great success in life who says:—"'l 
can leave my office at six o'clock and forget 
my work.” 

A successful man never forgets his work. 
He gets up in the morning with it, he works 
all day with it, he takes it home with him, 
he lives with it. Of course, we should all 
have our diversions. One man may hunt, an- 
other fish, ete.; but a diversion, whatever it 
is, should be a rest and refreshment, not a 
passion or a pastime to which work is sec- 
ondary. A diversion may be intellectual as 
well as physical. A man may find rest, re- 
freshment, exhilaration in taking up the 
study of a foreign tongue or in‘’a course of 
reading that will take him into new coun- 
tries and scenes. Diversion must be accord- 
ing to a man’s inclinations, and to be help- 
ful must rest and inspire the brain. 

I do net smoke—I have never smoked a 
cigar in my life. 1 seldom drink—these 
things interfere with men’s successes and 
sap their vitality. Vitality is the first es- 
sential to success, and vitality is not energy, 
but a spark that is the essence of perfect 
health and a keen mind. No man can suc- 
ceed conspicuously without it, and the only 
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way to get and preserve vitality is to go to 
bed reasonably early and get up early and 
work; work and sleep will keep any man in 
good condition if he is interested in his work 
and has chosen his profession right. 


A CHICAGO PROMOTION. 


HE “Bank Man” of _ the 
chapter says: 


Chicago 


We are very much pleased to announce 
that Leigh Sargent has been elevated to the 
managership of the Department of Advertis- 
ing and New Business of the First National 
Bank vice Fred W. Ellsworth, resigned. 

Mr. Sargent has been in the employ of the 
First National for about fourteen years, serv- 
ing in various capacities throughout’ the 
office, and was promoted to his present posi- 
tion from the general force. 

He is a charter member of Chicago Chap- 
ter and has ever been an active worker. He 
has been connected with the Bank Man since 
its establishment in February, 1906, and is at 





Leigh Sargent. 


present editor of the publication. He has 
also been associated with Mr. Ellsworth in 
the editorship of the Review and is now 
its editor. As Chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee in 1908 Mr. Sargent’s efforts 
resulted, through his production of the 
“Yapp from Home," in placing the Chapter 
on a firm financial basis. 

Mr. Sargent is very popular in banking 
circles throughout the city and is well known 
in other Chapters. He has the good will 
and congratulations of his host of friends. 
We all know that he will make good and 
hope that his present promotion will be but 
a step to others. 





MAN’S BUSINESS IN LIFE. 


By F. I. Kent, Vice-President Bankers Trust Company of New York. — Address 


Before Boston Chapter A. I. B. 


“Man’s proper business in this world falls 
mainly into three divisions: 

First, To know themselves, and the existing 
state of the things they have to do with. 

Secondly, To be happy in themselves, and in 
the existing state of things. 

Thirdly, To mend themselves and the existing 
state of things as far as either are marred 
and mendable.” 

—Ruskin. 


EN of Boston, has it occurred to you 
M that in your affiliation with the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, you are un- 
dertaking all these things, and that the way 
of their accomplishment is now open to you? 
That through the Institute you may live ac- 
cording to the best philosophy of the ages, 





Fred I. Kent. 


and surround yourselves with constantly in- 
creasing interests and pleasures? In a copy 
of The New England Weekly Journal, pub- 
lished in Boston, Monday, April 8, 1728, ap- 
peared the following prologue to its general 
news: 

‘“‘’Tis not the understanding or poring over 
books that makes a man wise or serviceable, 
but the knowing the true nature of things. 
Were practise substituted in the room of 
speculation, the good effects of knowledge 
would become as visible as they are excel- 
lent.”’ 

Let us for a moment examine the work of 
the Institute, and see wherein it touches the 
real things of life. More than half of our 
waking hours are spent in our offices, and as 
we are hopeful or despondent, thoughtful or 
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eareless, saving or wasteful, honorable or 
dishonorable, gentlemanly or discourteous in 
those hours, so will we be in more or less 
proportion at other times. As we are happy 
or unhappy in our work, therefore, just so 
will we be giving pleasure or pain to those 
with whom we associate during the hours of 
recreation, and in such manner shall we ac- 
celerate or retard our civilization. A stone 
thrown into Boston Harbor changes the po- 
sition of every molecule of water in our vast 
oceans, and so the happiness or discontent of 
each one of us is reflected in human progress. 


DIVISION OF LABOR. 


The great division of labor necessary in our 
modern banking institutions likens the lives 
of those who would attain the higher posi- 
tions more to the sturdy mountain climber 
than to him who ascends by the rounds of 
the ladder. There are the steep rocky ways 
of experience, the glimpses of true life 
through the broken forests of thought, and 
the precipices of unknown depth that con- 
front the tempted; the long, level stretches 
of life that are the hardest of all to bear, 
the clouds of doubt and despair that grow 
from nothing, but that so often obscure the 
vision and the final straight reaches toward 
the summit that only the bravest and srong- 
est can endure. 

Mind training is necessary before we can 
travel such a road, and that is what the In- 
stitute aims to give first through ardusing 
a desire for knowledge and then by offering 
an opportunity to satisfy that desire. Let 
us see how this works out from a practical 
standpoint. Suppose you step with me be- 
hind the counter of any large bank of to- 
day, and without their knowledge study the 
men employed there. Let us pick out a typi- 
cal bank-man, who for the moment is en- 
gaged in entering checks and drafts on an 
adding machine. Circumstances have de- 
creed that this particular person shall con- 
tinue at some such routine work for a period 
of several years. This through no fault of 
his, but because the work must be done, and 
he was in line to do it, and, no vacancy oc- 
curring ahead of him, he is serving a long 
sentence. 


MAN OR AUTOMATON? 


What are we apt to find? A man turning 
into an automaton, elasticity of thought be- 
ing destroyed, and discontent being fostered 
and nurtured. He is traveling one of the 
long level stretches of life that are so hard 
to bear. The mountain climber patiently 
plods over such waste, his courage and hope 
kept active by the thought of some marvel- 
ously beautiful panorama of mountain, val- 
ley, river and forest that he expects to find 
at his journey’s end. Mayhap our bank-man 
had this hope of the future before him when 
he entered upon his routine work, but the 
years have blurred the vision, and he seems 
to be in an endless desert that appears more 
and more desolate as each mirage of the 
promised land dissolves, and leaves him 
plodding on—plodding, plodding, plodding 
into eternity. What can the Institute do for 
such an one? Suppose his lethargic spirit is 
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stirred through the example and activities 
of chapter work into one moment of curi- 
osity. Some day while at work he idly picks 
up a draft with a bill of lading attached, and 
wonders what it all means. Let us build his 
vision for him. He finds the draft is drawn 
in Dixie, and upon a cotton mill in the old 
Jay State. It is for about $1,000 and the 
pill of lading calls for twenty bales of cot- 
ton. He begins to wonder about the cotton, 
how it was planted, and how it grew, and 
how it was harvested and why it was shipped 
to Massachusetts. After his day’s work is 
finished, he goes to his forgotten books, and 
looks up cotton, and his vision grows. He 
sees the planting of the seed, the growing 
plants, the ripening and bursting pods, the 
Southern fields of beautiful white cotton 
waving in the breezes. He hears the darkies 
singing at their work, and sees them picking 
the great white masses and putting them 
into the bags they carry. He sees the 
stripped field, but its beauty gone, he leaves 
it to follow that which called him hither. 
He goes with the cotton to the gin, where 
the seeds are extracted, later to be turned 
into oil and meal and soap, and then sees the 
cotton baled and carried to the compressor, 
and baled again in form for shipment. He 
sees the bales delivered to the railroad agent, 
and the bills of lading written. He goes with 
the bill of lading to an office, where a draft 
is made out and attached to the bill of lad- 
ing, and sees them both taken to the South- 
ern banker, and watches him count out the 
money that the draft calls for. He follows 
this money and sees it paid to the cotton 
pickers, the teamsters and other handlers of 
the cotton, and then sees it go to the grocers 
and tradesmen in the country town, who pay 
it back to the country banker in effect for 
drafts on the city where they bought their 
goods, and he finds that the banker sent the 
draft and bill of lading possibly to the same 
city for his credit, and that the drafts he 
sold the tradesmen are paid from its pro- 
ceeds. 


LEARNING BY OBSERVATION, 


He follows the cotton itself, and sees the 
freight handlers and trainmen and railroad 
officials all working to get it to its destina- 
tion, and he finds that the draft really in- 
cluded the freight, and that all of these men 
were also paid their share of the amount. He 
probably finds that a profit or wage had been 
made by all who touched the cotton, Then 
he watches it go into the mill and out again 
as cloth, and sees this cloth possibly go 
South, and finds those who grew and picked 
and baled and shipped the cotton buying the 
cloth with portions of the profit that they 
made from their part of the work. Then he 
wonders how that $1,000 was divided among 
such a muititude, and he may, if he will, 
divide it fractionally by a little study, and 
find just what part of it went to the planter 
and his family, and to the farm hands and 
the railroad man, and the stockholders of 
the railroad, and to all who took part in the 
cotton’s history. To do this he must needs 
analyze the expenses and earnings of rail- 
roads. He studies their statements and looks 
up their history. He finds they issued stock, 
and that they have bonds outstanding, and 
he finds that he is obliged to understand 
stocks and bonds before he can work out his 
answer. 


STUDYING ACTUAL PROBLEMS. 


He studies on and on, following first this 
trail and then that, now into the transporta- 
tion problem, and now into the currency 
problem, until he finally reaches banking. 
Then he will find that while the banker is 
not, primarily speaking, a producer, yet in 
effect he is the greatest of all producers. 
The banker is the world’s timesaver, and he 
makes possible the great railroads and tre- 
mendous industries which, working together, 
enable man to earn his livelihood and still 
have time to enjoy the luxuries of the age. 
By conserving the time and energy of the 
producer, the banker becomes the greatest 
producer of all. Our bank-man in his inves- 
tigation has frequently touched the hem of 
the garment of philosophy, and as he sees 
men working throughout the land, each striv- 
ing for his little share of each product only 
to spend what he receives for a portion of 
the results of the labor of others, he won- 
ders what it is all about. He sees that the 
banker is in reality a clearing house of labor, 
and that it is only through his own labor and 
that of his fellow bank-men that the indus- 
tries of others can be cleared, and each work- 
er be given such portion of the industry of 
other workers in exchange for his own la- 
bor as he needs or desires. Then he may 
wonder for what men are seeking in their 
daily striving and exchanging of labor, and 
he will probably find his question answered 
by Aristotle when he said that ‘Happiness 
is the chief end of man.” ‘Rut our bank- 
man has found that for which we all seek. 
He has had no time for discontent. One 
small piece of paper has opened to him the 
fount of knowledge, and he has been drink- 
ing deeply of its sweet waters. Every- 
thing in his daily routine has now become a 
source of wonder and investigation, and as 
the years go on he becomes a _ successful 
banker, and as a man has learned to differ- 
entiate between false exhilaration, which 
leaves unhappiness in its wake, and true hap- 
piness, which leaves real exhilaration as its 
aftermath. 

Therefore we say, 

Long live the Institute! 
Born of necessity, 

Reared by hard work and good-will, 
It stands to-day for 

Friendship, Knowledge and Progress. 


VARIOUS CHAPTER EVENTS. 


A SUMMARY of some of the activities 
of various chapters in the past few 
months follows: 


Banquets. 


Salt Lake, May 27.—At Commercial Club. 
First annual. Speakers: J. H. Patrick, Q. 
B. Kelley, E. L. Parker, A. H. Peabody, 
Joseph Buzzo, Charles Mabey, and W. W. 
Riter. 

Buffalo, June 5.—At Hotel Broezel. Sixth 
annual. Speakers: Norman A. MacDonald, 
Clay Herrick, Eliott C. MacDougal, and 
Thomas A. Currey. 

Denver, June 3. At Traffic Club. First 
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annual. Speakers included P. T. Slayback 
and F. N. Briggs. 

St. Louis, June.—Annual banquet. Speak- 
ers: E. C. Simmons, Festus J. Wade, 
Virgil M. Harris, and I. H. Lionberger. 


Addresses. 


Savannah, May.—F. D. 
“Commercial Paper.” 

Milwankee.—Among the addresses before 
this chapter last season were these: “Par- 
liamentary Law,” by ex-Congressman ‘Theo- 
bald Otjen; James I. Ennis, of Chicago, 
spoke on “Bank Checks;” Prof. Scott, of 
Madison, lectured on “A Decade of High 
Finance; Prof. ‘Taylor, of Madison, on 
“Commercial Geography of the Distribu- 
tion of Wheat;” Dr. Hughes, of Ripon 
College, on “Municipal Government by 
Commission.” 

New York.—This chapter is planning this 
season to have one big meeting a month 
which will be devoted to special lectures on 
various topics, some of them, it is hoped, 
on subjects outside of banking, while be- 
sides the annual banquet a number of 
social events will be conducted to enhance 
the social side of the chapter work. 

Boston.—Prof. Homer Alberts, “The 
Sources of the Law;” Charles P. Blinn, 
“Practical Banking.” 


Bloodworth, 


Debates. 


Minneapolis-Chicago, May.—On the Cen- 
tral bank question, Chicago, opposing the 
Central bank idea, received the decision. 

Salt Lake, June.—‘‘Resolved, That _ it 
would be for the best interests of the State 
of Utah to pass a law similar to the 
Oklahoma law guaranteeing bank deposits.” 
Affirmative: F. M. Mickelson, R. D. An- 
drews and William McEwen. Negative: M. 
A. Miller, O. B. Kelley and George Horne. 
Affirmative won. 

Washington chapter won two out of three 
debates with the Baltimore chapter recently 
and was awarded a handsome silver cup as 
a prize. 


THE PLEASURE IS MUTUAL. 


HE BANKERS MAGAZINE | for 
June contains a timely article on 
“Some Seattle Banks” by two of our 

abie chapter members, Geo. R. Martin, of 
the Seattle National Bank, and R. 5S. 
Walker, of the National Bank of Com- 
merce. After mentioning the contributors’ 
names it is unnecessary to say that the 
article is splendidly written, beautifully 
illustrated and generally a credit to even 
such a high class publication as THe 
Bankers MaGazine. We believe the mag- 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 






azine is as much to be congratulated as the 


joint authors.—“Veuws,” Seattle Chapter, 
July, °09. 


CALIFORNIA’S SUPERINTENDENT 


OF BANKING. 


LDEN ANDERSON, present Superin- 
tendent of Banking in California, is 
an executive of unusual ability, and 
what is more to the point—is a bank- 

er himself. As president of the Capital 





ALDEN ANDERSON 


Superintendent of Banking of the State of 
California. 


Banking and Trust Company of Sacra- 
mento, as vice-president of the London- 
Paris National Bank, and as a director of 
the California National Bank of Sacra- 
mento, Mr. Anderson is eminently fitted to 
fill the important position of banking su- 
perintendent. 

The banks of California were never in 
better condition than they are to-day, and 
for this full credit should be given to the 
present superintendent. 
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NEW BANKING COMMISSIONER OF 
PENNSYLVANIA COMMENDS 
TRUST COMPANIES. 


ILLIAM H. SMITH of Philadelphia, 

appointed by Governor Edwin 5S. 

Stuart of Pennsylvania to succeed 
Banking Commissioner J. A. Berkey, re- 
cently discussed in the Philadelphia Ledger 
the banking situation with an intimacy born 
of experience. Regarding trust companies 
he said: 

Not only do these institutions house them- 
selves in edifices which are especially at- 
tractive in a business community, but they 
supply the funds for home building and for 
improvements, so attractive of late years. 
There are at the present time miles of 
houses being erected by funds supplied by 
trust companies, and I consider them a de- 
cided advantage to the community. 

With relation to trust companies, which 
may be considered modern institutions in 
the strictest sense of the word, the city 
presents an entirely different aspect than it 
did, say, twenty-five years back. An ob- 
server walking up Chestnut street twenty- 
five years ago would have seen a few 
national bank buildings, which probably 
were not very imposing, and that is all he 
would have seen to represent finance. But 
now there are some sixty trust companies 
in the city, housed in such manner as to be 
a credit to any city. 

He was asked if there existed any an- 
tagonism between the banks and the trust 
companies over the question of the methods 
of getting business. The reply was that the 
two branches of finance go hand-in-hand, 
that the banks clear for the trust compa- 
nies and that the relationship between the 
two was amicable in every sense. He pro- 
fessed to see no cause that in the future 
would lead to their alienation. 

He-said he was distinctly in favor of any 
policy that would upbuild and opposed to 
destruction in any form. He is an opti- 
mist, and in his remarks upon the quick 
recovery made by the banks and trust com- 
panies after the panic of 1907, said that 
while the banks have suffered as a_ result 
of that panic, being compelled to lend 
money too cheaply, he sees better times 
ahead for the banks with the general up- 
ward trend of business. 

Asked if he thought there was a tendency 
on the part of banks to pay too high inter- 
est rates in competition for business, he 
replied: 


That is a matter concerning the individual 












































conduct of banks, which I cannot discuss. 
The banking department is organized to 
protect the depositor, and as iong as his in- 
terests are not jeopardized we are content. 
I should say that an institution is not in 
danger while it is turning its money over at 
a healthy rate of interest. 


A FURTHER WORD ON DUMMY 


DIRECTORS. 

ISCUSSING, editorially, the incom- 
petence of the majority of bank di- 
rectors of to-day and their self-con- 

fessed ignorance of banking practices, the 
Chicago Tribune says: 

There is nothing startling in the fact re- 
vealed through the direct inquiries of the 
Comptroller of the Currency that only about 
twenty-five per cent. of the 50,000 national 
bank directors are familiar with the con- 
ditions of their banks in all details. It has 
long been known that the _ position of 
director was in too many cases a sinecure— 
that the incumbent merely lent his name, 
knew little or nothing of what was going on 
in his institution, and was as much sur- 
prised as any outsider when anything hap- 
pened to it. 

The percentage of directors who know 
everything about the business of their re- 
spective banks should be larger than it is. 
It will be larger if the Comptroller of the 
Currency has his way about it. As far as 
the small banks are concerned there is little 
excuse for negligence and ignorance on the 
part of directors. The volume of business 
is not large, and it is not a difficult matter 
for them to keep in touch with it. The sit- 
uation is different in the great city banks, 
where a director who is in active business 
life may find it difficult to keep posted as to 
all the details. 

The ready answer is that a man so cir- 
cumstanced should not undertake duties he 
cannot fully perform. In other words, there 
should be no dummy directors. Banks which 
have directors who do not attend to their 
duties should get rid of them. Otherwise 
they will suffer for it. They will be 
subjected to an extra number of annual ex- 
aminations. That will be one of the devices 
of the Comptroller to raise the efficiency 
standard of directors. It has been entirely 
too low. That is hardly to be wondered at 
when one learns that hardly half of them 
have read the national bank act, in which 
they should be letter perfect. 

The activity of the Comptroller of the 
Currency in this matter of directors should 
stir up the state banking departments. They 
should begin to investigate tne habits of the 
directors of state banks. Doubtless there is 
great need of improvement there. 
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HIS department is for the benefit of those 
banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertising. 
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interested in promoting the business of 


Correspond- 


ence is desired. The purpose is to make this department a clearing-house for the 
best ideas in financial publicity. Send inquiries, suggestions, information concerning re- 
sults of various methods and campaigns, and samples of advertising matter for comment 
and criticism, to Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New York. 


Conducted by T. D. MacGregor. 


SELLING TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES. 


How Commercial Advertising Methods Are Being Used By The Bankers Trust 
Company.—By Edwin B. Wilson, Manager Advertising Department, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York. 


HE present advertising campaign for 
American Bankers’ Association Trav- 
elers’ Cheques is perhaps unique in 

the history of bank advertising. It is al- 





E. B. Wilson. 


most perfectly analogous to a commercial 
advertising campaign in which the whole- 
saler or manufacturer, the retail dealer 
and the consumer must be taken into con- 
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sideration. In this case, the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, acting as_ general 
agent for the banks issuing the Travelers’ 
Cheques, stands for the wholesaler, while 
the issuing banks themselves become the 
retailers, and those who buy the cheques 
are, of course, the consumers. 

For once the banks have something more 
tangible to sell than mere credit, and the 
custemary methods of commercial adver- 
tising can be applied with more or less 
consistency. The Bankers Trust Company, 
acting as distributing agent or “whole- 
saler,” was confronted with the problem 
of getting the thousands of banks all over 
the United States and Canada interested 
in the proposition to the extent of under- 
taking to sell the cheques. On the other 
hand it was necessary to advertise to the 
public with a view to creating a demand 
for the cheques which would bring busi- 
ness to the selling banks. To obtain the 
first result, an elaborate system of cir- 
cularizing, letter-writing and personal so- 
licitation has been necessary, with the 
result that thousands of banks throughout 
America are now selling the American 
Bankers’ Association Travelers’ Cheques, 
and. the list is growing daily. To obtain 
the second result, an extensive magazine 
campaign has been undertaken in which 
full-page copy is being used. The central 
thought in the preparation of all of this 
copy has been that the public must first 
be made thoroughly familiar with the ap- 
pearance of the new cheque, must learn to 
differentiate it from other travelers’ cheques 
on the market. The illustrations, there- 
fore, have been pictures of the cheques, 
displayed in various ways. Another fea- 
ture has been the slogan “Buy Them From 
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A booklet fully describing these cheques will by sent on request 
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These reprints of full-page advertisements published in leading magazines indicate 
what the Bankers Trust Company. New York, is doing to stimulate a demand 
for the AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION TRAVELERS’ 
CHEQUES. They also afford suggestions for copy to banks 
desiring to advertise the sale of the cheques. 


Your Own Banker,” no special inducement 
being extended to the public to send their 
orders direct to Bankers Trust Company. 
Although the first cheque was put on 
the market only in April, an amazing de- 
mand has already been created. The sale 
of cheques throughout the country has ex- 
ceeded all expectations, despite the fact 
that the foreign travel season was prac- 
tically over before the first cheques were 


issued. This success must be attributed in 
part to causes outside of the advertising 
proper. The field of the bankers had been 
thoroughly cultivated by correspondence, 
convention agitation and committee _ re- 
ports of the American Bankers’ Association, 
previous to the launching of the cam- 
paign, so that the bankers themselves 
were ready to co-operate with the move- 
ment and push the sale of the cheques. 
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tying funds vehile traveling 
in this coungry of abroad. 
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50 
$100 


Payable without deducnon, 
and available everywhere 
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The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company 


estsmuswen 1037 
135 Adams Street 





MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
109 W. Water Strat, 


© ¢ SWAN. PRES & M FAY, CASHIER 


The main thing, therefore, 
public interested, and this 


by the large sales of the 
magazine advertising is, of 


lets describing the cheques, 


WHAT SOME BANKS ARE DOING TO INCREASE THEIR SALES OF 
American Bankers Asgoctation Travelers’ Cheques 
































“INTERNATIONAL MONEY” WHICH IS 
NOW ISSUED BY CINCI 


mented by circular letters, I ; 
Each issuing bank is provided with book- publicity work serving to harvest part 0 





HE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


ns of Advertisements used by Institutions selling the Cheques) 


Currency That’s Good 


of us are now making plans for our Summer hohday 


VACATION In making a list of things necessary to our comfort, we must Anywhere on Earth 


a supply of Travelers Checks. We shall also need 


hip or raulway uc pethaps both. We will find that h This is what you get when you buy 
the T oe ky * ; serra reatener hers Rnaiaen ~ the Travelers’ Checks of the American 
the Travelers Checks i by the A ake . 
are the most convenient means of camying funds for tounsts yet i 
devised. They possess all the advantages of cash, carry the sden- 


Rankers’ Association, issued by this bank. 
These checks can be cashed at par in any 
city of the civilized world. They are sell- 


tiicabon of the owner, and may be exchanged for currency identifying and, id lost, pagmens on Chess 


without charge at almost any place where money cam be spent. can be stopped. 
Ii lost oF destroyed. payment may be stopped and value recovered. 
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CarcaGo April 30th, 1909 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 





To our Customers 


We take pleAsure in advising yéu that we are now 
preparei to suppiy the International Travelers Cheques au- 
thorized by the American Rankere Association. 

The object of the Association is to provide: 


(1) An international currency which cah be cashed ‘at par 
in thie or ary other country at any time and place. 


(2) A UNIFORM qu@ranteed cheque «nich will be instantly 
recognized and regarding wnich there can be no ques- 
tion as to genuineness or value. 


These cheques are issued under the auspices of the 
American Bankers Association and payment is guaranteed by ite 
agents, the Bankers Trust Company of New York. They hav 
recei the endorsement and ayproval of all the leading inks, 
hetels and tourist agencies abroad, thus assuring them a world- 
wide circulation and prestige. In thie country they will be 
cashed at par by all members of the Association and the lead- 
ing hotels. 

The cheques will be issued in convenient denomina- 
tions and will state clearly the exact amounts of demestio 
and foreign money for which they are good. 

The commission to be paid by purchasers is fixed by 
the Association at one-half of one per cent. 






Yours very truly, 





FRANK W. SMITH 


Cashier 


NNATI BANKS 

















TRAVELERS; CHEQUES; 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


GOOD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
MAY BE PROCURED FROM THE 


IlinoisTrust &Savings Bank 
CHICAGO 





was to get the vertising literature, such as cards, circu- 
the magazine lars, ete., while not a few are making use 


advertising has been doing, as evidenced of a part of their customary newspaper 


cheques. The space to advertise the cheques. The in- 
course, supple- stitutions which are doing this independent 
booklets, ete. advertising report large sales, their local 


and many of the business created by the Bankers Trust 


the hanks are putting out independent ad- Company's national campaign. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 


Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism. 


HE cashier of a New England bank 
wrote us: 


I enclose you proofs of several ads. which 
we have been running recently in our daily 
paper which I would thank you to criticise. 

You will note by the enclosed statement 
that ours is not a large institution, but it 
is an old and conservative one. 

Kindly return these copies in the enclosed 
envelope with your comments. 

As our criticism was rather severe, we 
omit the name of the bank but reproauce 
the criticism, as follows: 





There are several points in which your 
ads, could be improved. Firstly, as to 
typography—it would be better to use a 
neading which would be a kind of index to 
the contents of the ad. and make, in connec- 
tion with your name at the bottom, a com- 
plete ad. in itself. 

The body of the ad. should be set in lower 
case letters rather than caps for the reason 
that it is more easily read and it would 
give you more room for copy in the adver- 


which you are using, because the initials 
mean nothing, while a complete and inter- 
esting heading does mean something, 

Now, as to the copy of the separate ads. 
in the first one, you go at the matter in the 
wrong way. When you say “We solicit 
your patronage” the logical way to do is not 
to tell people that YOU want their business 
but tell them how and why it would be to 
their advantage to deal with you. “If you 
contemplate opening a new account kindly 
confer with us before making other arrange- 
ments” does not appeal to me as being very 
tactful. You might better use your space to 
give some reasons or facts concerning your 
service, strength, courtesy, ete. The second 
ad. is incomplete in that it does not tell 
how much interest you pay. In the third ad. 
instead of asking people to call and let you 
explain, why not explain in your ad. and 
then you may get customers to come right 
in and ask for a traveller’s check without 
further argument. It would be better to 
give a more definite idea as to the basis 
upon which you extend credit. 






tisements. I think that this display would 
better than the heavy black 


MANY WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN 


Keep their money in our savings 
department 

They wish fo accumulate a surplus 
fund and, at the same time, obtain 
the greatest possible security and a 
reasonable profit upon their savings 
the while. They 


HAVE FOUND 


That, altnough this is one of the larg- 
est banks in the State, we appreciate 
their business, and accept accounts 
from $1 up 

Welwould be glad td have you open 
an account today, in either the com- 
mercial or savings department of the 
“Only million-dollar national bank in 
the State.” 


The 
American National Bank 
of Nashville 





initial block but is not 


MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 


Are deposited each year as savings 
by the American people. 

One of the leading periadicals re- 
cently said 


“One in every seven peo- 
ple has a savings account.’’ 


ARE YOU INCLUDED ? 


You certainly wish to be, but do 
you want your money in a big bank 
or a small one? 

If in a large bank, we have just 
what you are looking for. 

Did you know that we are the “only 
million-dollar national bank tn Ten- 
nessee.”” and with our large Capital 
Stock of $1,000,000, Shareholders’ 
Liability of $1.000,000, and Surplus 
and Profits of over $675,000, we 
offer you greater security for your 
deposits than any other bank in the 


State? 


The 
American National Bank 
of Nashville 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 


News Display in Ads. 


Your advertising is good general publicity 
built along the lines of the 


A FORTUNE 
IS SAVED 


Very readily by any one who is thrifty 
and leys aside regularly, day by day, 
week by week, or month by month, 
a certain portion of their earnings. 

Did you know that what you spend 
for two 10-cent cigars a day would, 
with accumulated interest, if deposit- 
ed in our savings department, amount 
to $10,000.00 


IN AN AVERAGE LIFETIME 


Isn't that worth striving for? 

We will accept accounts of from 
$1 up 

By depositing your savings with us, 
you obtain for yourself the greatest 
security offered by any bank in the 
State. Then, too, we are under the 
direct control of the United States 
Government. 

If you can not call, send in your 
deposit by mail. Ow free booklet, 
“A Word to the Wise,” explains fully. 


The 
American National Bank 
of Nashville 
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progressive modern advertising, the object 
of which is to get definite concrete results 
from each advertisement, The fact that your 
institution is an old and conservative one 
is no reason why it should not do some 
strong and effective advertising as the pub- 
lic cannot help but respect you if it sees 
that you are up-to-date in your advertising 
as well as in the facilities and service which 
you offer inside of your bank. 


The discussion in this department of 
previous numbers of the magazine con- 
cerning the standing border idea in bank 
advertising, excited considerable interest. 
Among the additional letters we have re- 
ecived are the following: 


The American National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 6, 1909. 


Gentlemen: 

We read with much interest the article 
written by Mr. Morison and your reply in the 
August number of the “Bankers Magazine” 
relative to the merits of using a standing 
border design for all advertisements. As 
you know from copies sent you some time 
since, we have been using attractive borders 
for the last year or so, changing our style 
of border every month or two, making them 
distinctive, until we adopted our trade mark 
some months since. 

Since that time we have been combining 
our trade mark with an attractive border, 
but decided a month or two since to elimi- 
nate the border entirely for awhile, and hand 
you herewith some of the copies we have 
been using. We supply you with the pa- 
pers in which they appeared. 3y way of 
explanation would state that many of these 
ads. appeared at the top of the page in line 
with other news items and the headings of 
the enclosed are practically the same type 
used by the newspapers in publishing mat- 
ters of current interest. 

You will see we have used headlines which 
at this time appealed to the public and our 
advertisement is still distinctive, using as 
we do our trade mark in each one. What 
do you think of it? 

We enclosed stamped envelope for reply 
and trust this will not be imposing upon 
your good nature. 

Very truly yours, 
CHAS. H. WETTERAU, 
Mer. Dept. New Business. 


Chattanooga Savings Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Aug. 7, 1999. 


Gentlemen: 

teferring to the recent discussion in the 
“Bankers Magazine” relative to standing 
borders for bank advertisements, we would 
like to say that this bank has long since 
discontinued the use of its standing border. 
We think that many points in the reply in 
the August Magazine are well taken. In 
act, we think it is the key-note to good 
advertising. But, on the other hand, we 
do not feel that the same design attracts 
like the change of design occasionally. We 
only used our design about two months and 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 














have discontinued the use of it, but expect to 
use it again within a short time. 

We would think it no more proper to use 
the same border design continually in a 
newspaper than it would be for a maga- 


Short Talk No. 5 on 
What a Bank Statement Is 


One of the mast important items on our Stateuient ist 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. . $202,351.11 


Tole means that the bank as a business has earned this amount of mones 
which belongs to tie stockholdéns, but who, through their unselfish inter 
in the affairs of the baok and wishing to further guamoter the mfcty of 
depositors, have left this enore ue sum in the Gusk.ens, it being set avikle 
as “Surplus” for ose in cam of an emergency 



















































surplus of this bank is nearly twice the amount of fta capital, thus 
placing it upon the U.S. Honor Koll, ranking firet in the State and the 
tae city 





snly one in 


Explaining a Statement. 


zine to continue to publish the same article 
of reading matter. It is the purpose of this 
department to interest the readers of the 
newspaper. In fact, we believe they will not 
read our ads. unless we do make them in- 
teresting for them and we do not feel that 
any person would continue to read our ads. 
that looked just alike all the time 

Our experience is not of as long duration 
as that of the gentleman who replied in last 
month’s article, but with the knowledge we 
have obtained from ‘‘Pushing Your Business” 
and other good works on advertising, coupled 
with common sense, we feel that one of the 
essential points in newspaper advertising is 
new ideas. 

In this connection, I enclose herewith a 
series of educational ads. prepared for this 
bank. Nothing is claimed for the originality 
of the idea—only the subject matter. Your 
opinion will be appreciated. 

Respectfully, 
T. R. DURHAM. 
















No,Mr. Burglar, I've got 
my money in the bank 





ie THE THIEF 
ONLY ROBS THE HOUSE IN 
WHICH THE CASH IS HIDDEN 


No. 5801. 


The Second Nationzl Bank, 


OF MEYERSDALE, PA. 


Capital and Surplus - - $90,000.00 
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We reproduce one ad. of each of these 
Southern banks. They speak for them- 
selves. The advertising produced — by 
men like Messrs. Wetterau and Durham is 
always good because they are students of 
the subject of advertising and when a man 
keeps his eyes open and tries to improve 
his work he is bound to do so. And it is 
showing the right spirit, too, to want to 
share with others the benefits of what has 
been learned by experience. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to reproduce a 
letter received several years ago when this 
department of the magazine had just been 
started. It was from a man in a minor 
position in a Chicago trust company in 
response to a request to contribute to this 
department of the magazine. It reads in 
part as follows: 

I beg to say that I do not pose as a writer 
of magazine articles and do not feel that I 
could write anything on banking publicity 
that would be of service to anyone. I take 
the position that most of the matter written 
on this subject is generalization that does 
not amount to much, and if anybody had 
any really bright idea he would keep it for 
the concern he was employed by. 


~ 


This man evidently was not strong on 
altruism—probably didn’t know there was 
such a thing. We don’t know what posi- 
tion he holds now, if any, but we think 
that something purely mechanical would be 
congenial and appropriate for a man of his 
caliber. 

We are glad to say that there are very 
few such narrow-minded persons in the 
banking business, and that is why genuine 
progress is being made in bank advertis- 
ing. 


That ad. of the Second National Bank 
of Meyersdale, Pa., is fearfully and won- 
derfully made, but, still it is quite re- 
assuring. You notice it says that “The 
thief only robs the house in which the 
cash is hidden.” He doesn’t set fire to it 
or dynamite it. If putting money in the 
bank can give a man such an _ optimistic 
expression under trying circumstances as 
is depicted in this ad. no further argu- 
ment is necessary. 


i> 


WANTED A BANK SOLICITOR. 


A Bank Advertising Story, by Arthur A. Ekirch,"North Side Savings Bank, 
New York City. 


Ww" all more or less have a certain 
ambition in life which we hope 
some day to realize. My former 
business associate and college chum, Harry 
Sinclair, from the day he entered the uni- 
versity, until his departure, or rather dis- 
missal, possessed a strange mania for in- 
venting and putting to use new ideas. 

In playing football on the college green, 
and rowing on the lake, his inventive brain 
would get the better of him, with the 
result that scrimmages and_ free-for-all 
fistic encounters were of daily occurrence on 
the Hurley Oval. 

Numbered among his associates were two 
or three sons of multi-millionaires, who 
were attending college as a sort of pastime, 
and were joyous in the belief that some day, 
sooner or later, airships and automobiles 
would be manufactured to travel two 
hundred miles an hour. 

Before bidding the seniors farewell, Sin- 
clair offered to place a wager that at the 
end of five years’ business experience he 
would be worth $10,000. His reputation 
for losing was well known by all members 
of the university, so, it is needless to say, 
the offer was accepted, with the under- 
standing, however, that he was to obtain 
the money honestly and in a_ legitimate 
business. 


On his arrival at Grand Central Station 
Sinclair wired me to meet him at the Bel- 
mont House, as he had important news in 
which I would be deeply interested. 

On first thought I feared he was up to 
one of his old college pranks, or that his 
long lost uncle had suddenly died, leaving 
him a legacy with no restrictions as to 
how to spend it. 

I went to the hotel, and after a hearty 
college greeting, Sinclair handed me a news- 
paper clipping from the morning “News,” 
which read as follows: 


WANTED—A 
pleasing 


young man of 
personality, plenty of 
energy and tact, as solicitor for 
the BANK OF ADVANCE. 
College graduate preferred. P. 
O.. Box 1423, N. ¥. C. 


I had every reason to believe that Sin- 
clair would be the “right man in the 
right place” if he succeeded in securing 
the position with the bank. His manners 
and habits were of the best, and his bright, 
pleasing personality, that won for him the 
friendship and respect of the faculty at 
the University of Hurley, would undoubt- 
edly cling to him during his business 
career. 



















At my suggestion he replied to the 
advertisement in as brief and dignified a 
manner of good breeding would permit, 
closed the letter by asking that he be 
given an opportunity for a_ personal in- 
terview. 

The next evening he received the 
lowing reply: 


fol- 


BANK OF ADVANCE 
New York 
Apr. 30th, ‘09. 
Harry Sinclair, Esq. 
Suite 24—Belmont House, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir:— 
Please call 
in reference to 
licitor. 


Monday morning 


position as so- 
Yours 


very truly, 


H. G. King, 


Cashier. 


Sinclair’s duties as solicitor, were in many 
respects similar to those of a commercial 
salesman. He was engaged to promote new 
business and stir up old, and his future 
and salary depended entirely upon the 
ability he displayed along these particular 
lines. 

Had he so desired, he could have called 
upon his personal acquaintances of wealth 
and secured a few fair-sized accounts as 
a sort of starter. He preferred, however, 
to baffle the business world alone—on an 
equal footing with the thousands of other 
men of the banking profession—and if he 
did “make good”—and accumulate the ten 
thousand dollars—he would then be at 
liberty to collect the wager and feel that 
he had won it. 

During his first few days at the bank, 
he visited the various departments and 
briefly outlined the routine methods of 
each. With this data stored away for 
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future use, he set to work collecting the 
names of banks, trust companies, corpora- 
tions and firms, placed each name on a 
special card, indexed alphabetically, and 
used as a “follow-up” system. 
Wilson, Brown & Co. 

124 Smith street, N. Y. 

Private bankers. 
Good. 
with Mr. Brown. 
Member of firm. 
5-23-09. 

5-30-09. 

$25,000. 


Name 
Address 
Business 
Rating 
Conversation 
Position 
Date of call 
Account opened 
Average balance 
Remarks None. 


If after two or 
Sinclair found it next to impossible to 
cenvince “Smith, Jones and Co.” of the 
excellent facilities for doing business, the 
liberal loan accommodations, and the rate 
of interest (never before offered) the Bank 
of Advance had to offer, the card was 
taken from the “live list,” note made of 
the number of calls, and filed away with 
the “hopeless cards.” The hopeless cards 
are not, however, given up as entirely lost; 
a memorandum is furnished the “adver- 
tising department” and perhaps the fol- 
lowing morning, Smith, Jones and Company 
receive with their regular mail a handsome 
beoklet explaining with the aid of print- 
ers’ ink, what Sinclair had endeavored to 
do in “silver-tongued oratory.” 

A few days ago I received a telegram 
from Sinclair, which read as follows: 

Dear Old Pal: 
I intend 
with the 


three personal visits, 


to spend a few days 
at Hurley, re- 
their congratulations on 
my recent promotion to Cash- 
ier, and also collect the ‘‘wager”’ 
you recall I made just five years 
ago today. 


“boys”’ 
ceive 


HARRY SINCLAIR. 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 


/ honor of its seventy-fifth anniversary, 
the Bowery Savings Bank of New 
York issued a booklet of history and 
statistics. The most interesting figures are 
these: 
Number of 
1909 
Deposits July 1, 
Total amt. of int. paid in 75 yrs. 


July 1, 

SRE rr eee a -ure o ee yee 156,102 
Pei acrdtasvans $107,546,035.01 
88,168,287.97 


depositors 


The bottle reproduced herewith is not a 
patent medicine ad. but illustrates a good 
c 


way to help people to learn by the ex- 
perience of others. A Passaic, N. J. 
woman secreted $400 in bills in an oven. 
After the money was burned she brought 
the ashes in a bottle to the Passaic Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company to see if she 
could recover anything. President R. J. 
Scoles had a photograph made of _ the 
bottle with its $400 worth of ashes and 
the Publicity Department of the Bankers 
Publishing Co. printed a large number of 
cards with a cut of the bottle and some 
good advertising argument for the Passaic 
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Trust and Safe Deposit Co., which that 
institution is using to good advantage. 
Assistant Treasurer Paul W. Muller of 
the company provides us with the follow- 
ing statement concerning the advertisement: 
The Passaic Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany is running an unique advertisement 





A Convincing Argument. 


that drives home the value of a bank as the 
only safe place for money to be kept by the 
ordinary person. 

Some time ago, a Hungarian woman, a de- 
positor in a small way, brought in to the 
officers of the company a parcel of ashes 
which she stated was the remains of four 
hundred dollars that she had placed in the 
kitchen oven as a hiding place, the stove 
at the time being out of use. While she was 
on a visit to a neighbor's house, a boarder 
who did not know the secret started a fire 
in the stove and the money was reduced to 
ashes. 

The loss was a total one from a fire and 
money point of view, and the loser is now a 
sad but enthusiastic supporter of banks as 
the proper place for all reserve cash. 

The ashes were placed in a bottle and 
photographed and will be used by the com- 
pany as a display advertisement to serve as 
an object lesson to people who are accus- 
tomed to do the same thing that this woman 
did. 

The advertisement is a good one, show- 
ing the proper amount of dignity required 
in bank advertising and yet having a snap 
and attractiveness that holds the attention 
of the reader. The bottle with the original 
ashes may be seen at the office of the com- 
pany. 


A large Boston institution which is not 
situated right in the heart of the business 
section advertises to send for deposits. 
This is quite an advanced method of doing 
business and we imagine could not be done 
successfully as a general thing. But it is 
a good talking point for an old conser- 
vative institution to use. 





The National Stock Yards (Ill.) National 
Bank might be called a specialized insti- 
tution, being identified with the industry in- 
dicated by its name. Naturally, its ad- 
vertising is specialized, too. Following is a 
sample of its copy used on a mailing card: 


SHORT 1,737,500 HOGS 


At the six leading markets in the West for 
the past seven months as follows: Chicago 
688,500, Kansas City 205,000, St. Joseph 382,- 
000, Omaha 107,000, Indianapolis 344,000, St. 
Louis only 11,000. As the conditions operat- 
ing to make a shortage in hogs are general 
and affect all markets, the above shows that 
the St. Louis National Stock Yards has been 
able to practically offset its natural short- 
age by attracting shipments from what has 
heretofore been considered outside Territory. 

A careful consideration of the table given 
below will show to shippers the reason in 
dollars why, as far as St. Louis is concerned, 
there is no ‘outside territory’’ where there 
is a railroad. 


Wise shippers know that the difference 
between markets is often the difference 
between profit and loss to themselves. 
With this market from 20c. to 45c. per 
hundred pounds above Kansas City, St. 
Joseph and Omaha, do you not realize 
that 


“ST. LOUIS PAYS THE PRICE.’’ 


The Northern New Jersey Trust Co. is 
located in a iarge building at Edgewater, 
N. J., Gpposite Grant’s Tomb, New York, 
and right where the trolley cars meet the 
ferry boats from 130th street. It realizes 
its strategic location and advertises quite 
strikingly. There is a large sign on top 
of the building displaying the name of the 
company to the thousands of homebound 
commuters from New York, and all along 
the trolley lines leading to Palisade Park, 
Mcrsemere, Leonita, Engelwood, Hacken- 
sack and many other nearby Jersey towns 
are large painted signs impressing the fact 
of the convenient location of the com- 
pany and the fact that it pays interest on 
checking accounts. 


The Austin (Tex.) National Bank re- 
printed the text of the Bank Guaranty Act 
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passed by the second called session of the 
3ist Legislature of Texas. On the cover 
of the booklet the bank printed this: 


Below we call your attention to 


OUR 
GUARANTY FUND 
I one ohn otuce cute edie ss mie orasmatoie $300,000.00 
Stockholders’ Liability .......... 300,000.00 
Burpius and Profits ....scccesecs 275,000.00 
Ce OE ND eindokaeneetesctavaa 1,200,000.00 
Total Guaranty Fund ......... $2,075,000.00 


As a Result of Nineteen Years 
Successful Business 


It is good advertising to take prompt 
advantage of popular interest in any sub- 
ject. Do things at the psychological mo- 
ment and you get a lot of advertising that 
you don’t pay for. 


The Union Trust Co., of Chicago, C. B. 
Hazelwood, advertising manager, has is- 
sued a very effective booklet entitled 
“Trusts.” It is “An explanation of the 
methods used by this bank in the care of 
estates and other trusts. Besides contain- 
ing an adequate exposition of the points 
indicated in its title, the booklet is orna- 
mented by line cuts showing interior and 
exterior views of the bank building, bank 
forms, etc. The booklet is printed in orange 
and black on cream-colored stocx and has 
a very attractive cover with a tipped-on 
label. 
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Women, Attention! 


Women ase rule are better cavers than men—tney nas 
knack of making @ dollar go just twice as far as a» ma 

Many men who cannot save anything themselves sry 
ty make their wives the family treasurer. and upor them de 
volve je responsibility of putting by something cor the in 
evitable rainy day. 

The Traders Bank welcomes the accounts of women «no 
ite officials and clerks are always ready to give them any ad 
vice or assistance they may require Every woman whether 
married or single, should have @ savings account 

A few dollare will etart an account When you a a0wr 
town cal) at our Bank an@ start ap account Ope: Saturday 
evenings 


The Traders Bank of Canada 
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A Few Canadian Bank Ads. 


J. Frank Howell, banker and _ broker, 
New York, has published an interesting 


illustrated booklet entitled “Gilt-Edged 
Holdings.” It contains a lot of sound ad- 


vice on investment subjects and is thor- 
oughly illustrated. It is a good piece of 
selling literature. 


“The Shield,” the monthly house organ 
published by the Real Estate Trust Co., of 
Pittsburgh, is become quite a pretentious 
publication. The August number consisted 
of 24 pages and was chock-full of inter- 
esting matter, not all of it directly ad- 
vertising the company, but all having a 
bearing on matters financial. 


The Butte County Bank, of Belle 
Fourche, S. D., in a new, well printed pam- 
phlet of 16 pages and cover, gives a good 
iliustrated description, not only of itself 
and its facilities, but also of its territory. 
It starts off with this friendly greeting: 

Yourself and friends are most cordially in- 
vited to call at the Butte County Bank, and 
make yourselves at home whenever con- 
venient. 

We assure you that no pains will be spared 
to make your visit pleasant, whether you 
are a client of the Bank or not. 

The booklet also contains information 
concerning the Little Missouri Bank at 
Camp Crook, S. D., and the Belle Fourche 
Valley Bank at Vale, S. D., which are 
under affiliated management. 
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A novel feature of a handsome new 
booklet, “Within a Stone’s Throw,” pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Safe Deposit Co., 
New York, is a reply post card tipped into 
slits in one of the pages. It has the ad- 
dress of the company printed on one side 
and the other side contains this matter: 


PR Src soc encarta acoears atelae enciracens 
Gentlemen:— 

Kindly send me information about your 
boxes. Your representative may call......... 
Giivns os o'clock. 

NY. said: on. te eth: cade amends no tee avail 
Be URC CCC LT ee eRe 


Another good feature is a tint block map 
showing the accessibility of the Carnegie 
safe deposit vaults from all parts of New 
York and the suburbs. The booklet is a 
work of art and contains some interesting 
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historical and descriptive matter in addi- 
tion to the advertising matter and the pro- 
fuse illustrations. The views showing the 
massive construction of the vault = are 
especially effective. 


“The Light of Twenty Cities” is the 
title of a pamphlet issued by A. H. Bick- 
more & Co., bankers, New York, to ad- 
vertise lighting company securities. An 
unusual feature of the book mechanically 
is that it is in reality two booklets bound 


together, as the back cover of the first 
booklet is extended in such a way as to 


enclose a second one which contain a _ re- 
print of an address by Frank A. Vanderlip, 
president of the National City Bank of 
New York, on “The Attitude of Investors 
Toward Electric Securities.” 
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ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS’ 


LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





Accounts, Tuem Construction ann In- 
TERPRETATION, for Business Men and Men 
of Affairs. By William Morse Cole, A.M., 
Assistant Professor of Accounting in 
Harvard University. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Price $2 net. 


The author of this book maintains that 
a great many American business houses 
succeed in spite of poor accounting methods 
and that the success of many of the houses 
would be a great deal more pronounced if 
their methods of accounting were improved. 
The trouble is in a great many cases, the 
author says, that the American manufac- 
turer and business man does not know 
what things cost him. The book that Pro- 
fessor Cole has written is a very thorough 
and practical one and ought to prevent a 
good deal of the waste that he mentions, 
that is, if his book secures the wide circula- 
tion that it ought to. In its more than 
300 pages, the book covers the principles 
of both bookkeeping and accounting. In 
the second part of the book are good chap- 
ters on “Some General Principles Illus- 
trated in Bank Accounting,” and “Some 
General Principles Illustrated in Trust Ac- 
counting.” The book contains a number of 
valuable appendices, with forms, etc. 


Tue Meaninc or Money. By Hartley 
Withers. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Price $2 net. 


This is another English work. It is 
written in a popular style, the author’s 
expressed purpose being to help the average 
reader better to understand the money 
question. After a good general introduc- 
tory chapter, the author takes up the fol- 
lowing topics: “Coined Cash,” “Paper Cash,” 
“The Bill of Exchange,” “The Manufacture 
ot Money,” “London, the World’s Monetary 
Clearing House,” “The Cheque-Paying 
Banks,” “The Bill Brokers and Discount 
Houses,” “The Accepting Houses and For- 
eizn Banks,” “The Foreign Exchanges,” 
“The Bank of England,” “Bank Rate and 
Market Rate,” “The Bank Return,” “The 
Gold Reserve,” “Other Reserves.” 
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9 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Questions ON BaNnkinG Practice. The In- 
stitute of Bankers, London, Blades, East 
and Blades, 23 Abchurch lane, E. C. 
Price ten shillings and sixpence net. 


This is the sixth edition, revised and en- 
larged, issued under the authority of the 
Council of the Institute. It is a book of 
more than 600 pages containing questions 
and answers on British banking practice, 
negotiable instruments, etc. Valuable to 
anyone interested in British banking and 
finance. 


ALUMINUM COINS FOR FRANCE? 


OPPER coins in France seem to be 
doomed. Their fate hangs on a sin- 
gle decree, which may be signed by 

the government at any moment, and alumi- 
num coins will take their place. The mint 
has already struck a number of five and 
ten centime pieces of the new metal, and 
their production is said to be as easy as 
the striking of the copper pieces. The same 
dies were used as for the copper coins, and 
the new aluminum coins of five and ten 
centimes will be exactly of the same size, 
thickness and design as the old copper ones. 
Of course, they will be ever so much light- 
er, and will look neater and cleaner. The 
reign of aluminum may, therefore, begin 
at any moment. 


PRESIDENT WILL INSIST ON POS- 


TAL SAVINGS BANK. 
RESIDENT TAFT has _ indicated in 
talks to callers that in his message 
to Congress, in December, he will 
strongly urge the early establishment of a 
postal savings bank system. He will ask 
that the Republican platform declaration 
favoring them be fulfilled as speedily as 
possible. 

Taft believes that several hundred millions 
would be placed at the government’s dis- 
posal through postal banks. By placing 
the interest at less than two per cent., 
Taft believes no harm would be done ordi- 
nary commercial banks. 
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EQUIPMENT 


THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY. 


Something About Its New Home And The Growth Of Its Business. 


NE of the most attractive. and truly 
classical buildings to be seen in the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio, is the struc- 

ture which stands at the corner of Euclid 
avenue and East Ninth street. It was 
completed for the exclusive use of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, in January of 


last year, and is unique in many respects. 
The architecture is renaissance of the 
Roman style, the main feature being the 
Euclid avenue facade, which has a colonnade 
of eight fluted columns of the Corinthian 
order, carrying a pediment of beautiful and 
characteristic sculpture by Karl Bitter. 
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Home of the Cleveland Trust Company. 
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White granite, as the chief building ma- 
terial, contributes to the impression of dig- 
nity and massiveness that is felt by one who 
sees the building for the first time. 


GENERAL Description OF THE INTERIOR. 


From the main entrance on Euclid ave- 
nue cne may enter a marble lobby with a 
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The second floor of the building is oceu- 
pied by the trust department and by the 
bank bookkeepers. 

The bond, real estate and auditing de- 
partments have quarters on the third floor, 
the advertising department on the fourth 
floor. 

In the basement is located the safe de- 
posit department, with its huge armor- 





Entrance from East Ninth Street. 


staircase at one end and elevators at the 
other and thence pass into the great ro- 
tunda-like banking-room, which is sixty-one 
fect in diameter and rises to a clear height 
of eighty-five feet to the leaded glass dome 
above. It is finished in a combination of 
marble and bronze, which are blended har- 
moniously to produce the richest effect. 
The quarters of the general officers are 
at the right of the main entrance, while to 
the left is the women’s department, which 
is a separate bank in itself, in charge of its 
own ranager and designed for the ex- 
clusive use of the bank’s women patrons. 





plate vault, package, fur and storage vaults, 
together with coupon rooms and customers’ 
parlors. The directors’ room is also lo- 
cated on this floor. 

In the effort to make the building a work 
of art there has been no overlooking of con- 
veniences and appliances to facilitate the 
quick and accurate handling of the bank’s 
business. An elaborate system of heating 
and forced ventilation keeps the building 
comfortable at all times of the year. In- 
genious mechanical devices abound. Pneu- 
matic tubes run to all parts of the build- 
ing, bearing pass books from tellers to 
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The Main Rotunda of the Cleveland Trust Company. It is thoroughly lighted by a double 
glass dome, composed of Patent Prism Lights in metal frames. 


bookkeepers and letters and packages from 
one department to another. <A telautograph 
connects departments, enabling an officer to 
write a message to another officer or em- 
ploye and have it instantly reproduced on 
the desk of the one to whom he is writing. 
Two private telephone exchanges, each. con- 
necting with the seventy-six ‘phones in the 
building, furnish additional means of inter- 
communication within, as well as the usual 
service outside. A pneumatic sweeping and 
scrubbing system is used. Add to the de- 


vices mentioned the many systems of call 
bells, alarms, messenger calls, watchman’s 
clocks, time clocks, etc., and the marvellous 
completeness of it all will be apparent. 


Hisrory AND GrowTH. 


The Cleveland Trust Company was organ- 
ized in 1894 and commenced business Sep- 
tember 10, 1895. Within the short space of 
fifteen years it has become one of the 
largest financial institutions of the middle 





F. H. Goff, President. 


E. R. Perkins, Vice-President. Samuel Mather, Vice-President. 
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M. H. Wilson, Vice-President. A. R. Horr, Secretary. 


£ A. G. Tame, Treasurer. E. B. Greene, Assistant Treasurer. 
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west. It began with $500,000 capital and a 
paid in surplus of $100,000. To-day it has 
a capital and surplus of $5,000,000 and de- 
posits of $24,000,000, which belong to more 
than 72,000 individual depositors. 

Too often growth is accomplished by 
reckless management, but this was not true 
in the case of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. Every transaction, however small, was 
examined with care by the executive com- 
mittee. No one desired and all disapproved 
of one-man power. The inspection commit- 
tee, elected annually by the stockholders, 
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space. When the doors were first opened 
to the new banking room in the basement of 
the Garfield Building, all concerned be- 
lieved that no additional space would be re- 
quired for many years, but before the close 
of 1897 a ground floor counting room had 
been added. By 1900 the trust department 
and bookkeepers were crowded out, and 
space was found for them on the second 
floor of the building. 

By the beginning of the century, the 
company had demonstrated its ability to 
succeed on a large scale. Its position was 


President's Private Office. 


scrutinized the loans and investments with 
conscientious care. In addition, the direc- 
tors employed the Audit Company, of Cleve- 
land, to examine all books and records of 
the company, including cash and securities, 
annually. The first examination occupied 
a period of six months and included every 
item on the trial balance and each de- 
positor’s account in detail. At its con- 
clusion the report of the Audit Company on 
its findings included the following words: 
“The company is cautiously and _ wisely 
managed, with the result that it is enjoying 
the prosperity which such management de- 
serves.” 

The outward and visible sign of the com- 
pany’s growth, other than its published bal- 
ance sheet, was the enlargement of its office 


secure, the hopes of its founders had been 
realized; but they were the hopes of 1894, 
not of 1900. Those who gave form and di- 
rection to the institution at the outset were 
still its responsible agents. They were 
growing men managing a growing enter- 
prise, and the goal had been advanced far 
beyond the matk set in 1894. In other 
words, the capacity for success had grov 
with the development of the institution, a 
its directors and officers were pressing fo 
ward in 1900 as eagerly as at the beginnir 


Growtu TrrovGn ConsoLipaATiIoN. 


A question frequently discussed at this 


time was whether the needs of the com- 
munity and the requirements of business 
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Women’s Department, Main Floor Cleveland Trust Company. 
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would be better met by a large number of 
comparatively small banks, or by a_ few 
large financial institutions. The develop- 
ment had all been in the former direction. 
Several trust companies and savings banks 
had been organized in 1894, and still others 
were under consideration. The directors 
boldly advocated the policy of fewer and 
larger institutions. They believed the new 
policy to be sound, and lost no opportunity 
to advocate it. 

In 1900 the Western Reserve Trust Com- 
pany opened for business. Among its stock- 
holders and directors were many _ stock- 
holders and a number of the directors of 
the Cleveland Trust Company. The success 
of the new institution was instant. By the 
close of the first year it had accumulated 
deposits amounting to $3,755,000. 

Here was an institution that resembled 
closely, in character, status and future pros- 
pects. the Cleveland Trust Company; yet 
each possessed advantages which the other 
lacked. The desire for combination was 
mutual, and towards the close of 1902 nego- 
tiations were opened with a view to con- 
solidation. From the first, the negotiations 
moved forward smoothly and promised the 
successful outcome that eventually marked 
their termination. On January 6, 1903, the 
agreement was unanimously approved. It 
was formally executed on the eighth day of 
January and ratified by the stockholders 
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of the two institutions on the seventeenth 
day of that month. 

To this union the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany brought $8,180,249.97 deposits and 
$9,629,151.78 assets, and the Western Re- 
serve Trust Company $5,837,328.85 deposits 
and $6,792,966.99 assets, the capital stock of 
the company being fixed at $1,750,000, leay- 
ing 1 surplus of $1,050,000. 
DevELOPMENT OF Brancu BANKING IN 
CLEVELAND. 


The consolidation of 1903 was the be- 
ginning of a development peculiar to the 
Cleveland Trust Company among the finan- 
cial institutions of Cleveland—at least in 
the degree to which it has been carried— 
namely, its system of branch banks. It is 
true this union with the Western Reserve 
Trust Company was effected by consolida- 
tion, and that branches have been organized 
in new territory or formed by the absorp- 
tion of a bank already in existence, but the 
two things are related in principle. Both 
are outgrowths of the policy of few and 
large institutions. 

The branch bank idea was taken from the 
Canadian system, was carefully considered 
and cautiously put into effect. The by-laws 
of the company were thoroughly revised 
and ample provision made for safeguarding 
the interests of depositors and stockholders. 





One of the Storage Vaults. 
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The Cleveland Trust Company now has 
thirteen branch offices. With a few excep- 
tions the establishment of these branches 
represented the acquisition of banks which 
had already built up a successful business 
in their respective localities. Deposits 
amounting to $5,398,000 and 26,000 new de- 
positors were thus directly obtained by 
purchase. 

In 1908, E. G. ‘Tillotson, the original sec- 
retary and tive of the company, and 
for many years its vice-president and ex- 
ecutive officer, resigned, to take up new 
duties. Calvary Morris, the president, was 
made chairman of the board, and F. H. 
Goff, a leading attorney and public spirited 
citizen, was elected president, assuming also 
the duties of executive officer. 
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the bank’s true condition within a very few 
hours after being requested to do so. 

All cash, securities and collateral are in 
joint control of the auditing and operating 
departments, being accessible only in the 
presence of representatives from both de- 
partments. The tellers’ cash is locked each 
night under two combinations, one of which 
is controlled by the auditor. It must there- 
fore be taken out the following morning in 
the presence of the auditor’s representative, 
who verified the count when it was locked 
up. The bank’s investments and collateral 
securities are handled in the same way, so 
that joint control is effective and complete. 

A radical departure from old-fashioned 
banking methods was inaugurated by the 


Cash Reserve Vault. 


Mr. Goff's fitness for the presidency of a 
large trust company and savings bank has 
been amply demonstrated during the year 
of his incumbency. His integrity and viril- 
ity have won him the confidence of the com- 
munity to an unusual degree. Since he be- 
came president the company’s deposits have 
increased more than five and one-half 
million dollars. Mr. Goff is decidedly con- 
servative in his ideas of bank management, 
as may be readily seen in the policies which 
have been adopte d on his urgent recommen- 
dation by the Cleveland Trust Company. 

The continuous audit of this bank is in 
charge of an independent auditor, who, with 
his assistants, is accountable straight to the 
directors without interference of officers or 
employes. The business of the bank is 
audited by this department each day. In 
this manner the bank’s audit is kept up to 
date at all times and the auditor is in a 
position to render a verified statement of 


Cleveland Trust Company when a by-law 
was adopted prohibiting the making of 
loans to directors and officers. Mr. Goff 
urged the adoption of this measure, taking 
the stand that savings deposits were, in ef- 
fect, trust funds, and the directors of a 
savings bank, trustees; that a trustee had 
no legal or moral right to loan to himself the 
trust funds in his keeping. In this opinion 
he has since had the support of some of the 
best known men in this country, who have 
written him personal letters in commenda- 
tion of his stand. shere is no doubt that 
this policy has added to the confidence of 
the community in this great institution. 

The following condensed statement of the 
company’s condition on July 31, 1909, will 
give an idea of its resources. The figures, 
of course, do not show the volume of its 
trust business, which is large: 
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RESOURCES. 





PCT TOPE Pere rrr 
CPUNOIOR vn cckct.ccetasetenncens 6.562.76 
DE oc eccc ene eee nnee es 11,112,975.18 
Banking houses and other real 

NE. “\hdie be wien se bed eeuae nes 2,087,165.59 
Furniture and fixtures.......... 100,000.00 
Interest and earnings accrued... 133,603.11 
El FE, ear re 4,138,093.32 


$29,584,450.35 
LIABILITIES. 


IEE “5G. da pbacasied a ato hore a eimareniats $2.500,000.00 
PN Scie srawah Sena mar ebih es WSs 2,500,000.00 
CMGNTIMCE PTOMES 2... ccsvcccacees 111,448.61 
Co SS” err 2.312.5 






ROSOPVER TOF GEROO ccc ccsvscscces 36,525.2 
TE. ccaccaavewkbeseeetebeans 24,434,164.00 


$29,584,450.35 
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The officers of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany are: F. H. Goff, president; Calvary 
Morris, chairman; E. R. Perkins, vice-pres- 
ident; Samuel Mather, vice-president; M. H. 
Wilson, vice-president; A. R. Horr, sec- 
retary; A. G. ‘Tame, treasurer; E. B. 
Greene, assistant treasurer; J. M. Hen- 
derson, trust officer; John MacGregor, Jr., 
assistant trust officer; Edward E. New- 
man, assistant trust officer; I. Freiberger, 
assistant trust officer; W. O. McClure, man- 
ager safe deposit vaults; F. B. Wolcott, 
manager bond department; A. B. Smythe, 
manager real estate department; F. Hohl- 
felder, Jr., auditor. 





Cc. H. HUTTIG 


President Third National Bank of St. Louis. 
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THIRD NATIONAL BANK OF ST. LOUIS. 


N evidence of the great increase of the 
A country’s weaith and of the impor- 
tance of its chief financial centers is 
afforded by the growth of the leading 
banks. Here is the Third National of St. 


Tate ladle ALEC CY Th 
HUEEE GR RCRD 





Magnificent Sky-scgaper Home of the 
Third National Bank of St. Louis. 


Louis gaining over twenty-eight millions of 
deposits in twelve years, and for a longer 
period showing a rate of increase unequalled 
by any bank in its own city and surpassed 
by few anywhere in the country. 

The Third National is one of the oldest 
of the existing national banks of the United 
States. While its charter number is 170, 
there are at present fewer than twelve na- 
tional banks whose charter number is 
smaller. 

The Third National Bank was organized 
December 25, 1863, succeeding the South- 


ern Bank of St. Louis, which was organized 
in 1857. It has an honorable lineage, as 
the state banks of Missouri are often cited 
as examples of the best type of banking 
prior to the Civil War epoch, which brought 
the national banking system into existence. 

A better idea of the growth of the Third 
National Bank may be obtained from the 
accompanying table, giving the deposits on 
May 8 of each year from 1897 to 1909 in- 
clusive: . 


 -B  Gaiiiacwhe dws means $4,226,976.88 
eee Gy, in caSeecteenvesasane 7,015,905.56 
DN Oa os acdsee names 10,218,983.23 
WS so xsinatetens enon 11,161,117.42 
Pe ee obo sdk ce esouds 14,037,772.87 
re re 16,833,658. 20 
ier Se tae eene 20,752,187.10 
MN (Oe MI aiow sola sd cieaeeciaters 25,123.641.58 
pO a ee ree 25,143,963.21 
Se? Beckers backer bates 26,594,366.04 
Ne Be Pes ces cecsoasaeete 30,108,987.58 
SN Gis) SRG lb kos 2a wie aceaceiee 30.409,202.83 
eee Be vx bcc cesdievscs 32,925,332.13 


It will be seen that the gross deposits 
have advanced from $4,226,976.88, in 1897, 
to $32,925,332.13, in 1909—a gain of $28,- 
698,355.25 within a period of twelve years. 
This is the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that it represents no absorption 
of other banks. 

This development, though large indeed, 
has been normal. It rests chiefly, of course, 
upon the progress in production and com- 





Massive Steel Vault. 





Directors’ Room. President's Office—convenient to the Public. 
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Cashier’s Office. Ladies’ and Visitors’ Rooms. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK OF ST. LOUIS. 
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G. W. GALBREATH 
Cashier Third National Bank of St. Louis. 


merce made by the city of St. Louis and its 
rich tributary territory. The energy and 
fidelity that have characterized the man- 
agement brought to the bank a very large 
share of this increased wealth. Courtesy 
upon the part of officers and employes, 
combined with a careful regard for the re- 
quirements of those who deal with the 
bank, have also been leading factors in pro- 
ducing the results mentioned. Throughout 
the institution the equipment has been 
maintained at a standard fully adequate for 
efficient service. Strength has been regarded 
always as of prime importance, and the sur- 
plus accumulated now exceeds the capital. 
The condition of the bank appears in detail 
in the table given herewith, showing the re- 
sources and liabilities as reported to the 
Comptroller of the Currency Sept. 1, 1909: 
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RESOURCES. 
Loans’ and discounts.........0060. $20,085,533 
U. S. bonds and premiums....... 2,370,045 
CU. &. Deel GOCOMME. coc cccvcencevcs 294,000 
Other stocks and bonds.......... 1,007,901 
Banking house and real estate.. 950,000 
Cash and sight exchange......... 14,538,393 
$39,245,874 

LIABILITIES 
ey rer ere $2,000,000 
Burpies ABM POMS. 22.05 ivcsoces 2,246,990 
COPCUNIN © os ciccvcnccccssecveests 2,000,000 
BD. B. Dem Aecount. ... 200 .cccces 294,000 


iene Gapwide ake tce eee eee 32,704,883 


Deposits 
$39,245,874 


Since its organization the Third National 
has been located successively at 219 Pine 





street, 119 North Second, 417 Olive, and 
finally in its recently completed eighteen- 
story building at Broadway and _ Olive 
streets. The illustrations presented in these 
pages give some idea of the beauty and 
solidity of this modern bank and _ office 
building, but much of its tasteful scheme of 
decoration and furnishing and the strength 
of its architecture can be realized only after 
personal inspection. 


THE BANKERS 


Clerical Department. 





MAGAZINE. 


The officers of the bank are: C. H. Huttig, 
president; W. B. Wells, vice-president; 
G. W. Galbreath, cashier; J. R. Cooke, D’A. 
P. Cooke, R. S. Hawes, H. Haill and J. F. 
Farrell, assistant cashiers. 

Mr. Huttig, the Third National’s chief 
executive officer, ranks among the leading 
bankers of the country, and his advice and 
opinions regarding financial and general 
business affairs are frequently sought and 





View from Broadway Entrance, Third National Bank of St. Louis. 
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extensively quoted. He has given thought- 
ful study to the wider problems of currency 
and banking, and his addresses on these 
subjects have shown a broad range of in- 
formation and sound judgment. 

Strong and diversified business interests 
are represented in the directory of the bank, 
as may be seen from the following list of 
members of the board: Adolphus Busch, 
president Anheuser-Busch Brewing Associa- 
tion; John I. Beggs, president United Rail- 
way Companies; G. W. Brown, president 
Brown Shoe Co.; J. R. Cooke; S. H. Fuller- 


ton, president Chicago Lumber and Coal 
Co.; Norris B. Gregg, president Mound City 
Paint and Color Co.; G. W. Galbreath, 
cashier; C. H. Huttig, president; H. F. 
Knight, vice-president A. G. Edwards & 
Sons Brokerage Co.; J. E. Smith, vice-pces- 
ident Simmons Hardware Co.; Thos 
Wright; W. B. Wells, capitalist; B. F 
Yoakum, chairman executive committee St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railroad Co., and 
Chicago, Rock' Island and Pacific Rail- 
road Co. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE TRUST COMPANY BANK 
OF EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS. 


MBITION and greed, as everyone will 


in many of the bank failures ot the 
past, but year by year as existing legisla- 


tion is enforced and new legislation framed, 
we can see these things dying out and the 
new order of things coming into favor. By 
“the new order of things” we mean sane 





F. T. JOYNER 
Active President Illinois State Trust Company Bank of East St. Louis, Illinois. 
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General View of Main Banking Room. 


banking, tempered with prudence and con- 
servatism, such as the successful banks of 
to-day stand for. 

A fine example of the truly conservative 
bank is the Illinois State Trust Company 





The Illinois State Trust Company Bank 
of East St. Louis, Illinois. 


Bank, of East St. Louis, IIl., which has the 
distinction of being not only the largest 
banking house in that city, but also the 
oldest one. 

It was incorporated in the year 1865 as 
the East St. Louis Banking Company, and 
has deservedly earned its present success 
and good standing. Twenty-five years later, 
in 1900, the First National Bank of East 


St. Louis was organized, to take over the 
company’s business. Under the national 
charter the original business continued to 
grow and increase in volume quite satis- 
factorily. 

During the month of May, 1901, another 
bank, known as the Illinois State Trust 
Company, was organized in East St. Louis, 
and it also was very successful. In the five 
years immediately following its inception, 











Vaults Illinois State Trust Company Bank 
of East St. Louis, Ill. 
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$48,750 in dividends were paid out and un- 
divided profits of $100,000 were accu- 
mulated. 

In May, 1906, the company’s business was 
reorganized and reincorporated as the Illi- 
mois State Trust Company Bank, under the 
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clients and patrons subject to check, which 
office it could not perform under the trust 
company act. 
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On March 3, 1907, the bank which had 


its beginning in 1865 as the East St. Louis 


Banking Company, and was at this time 


Secretary's Office. 


state bank act, with a capital stock of 
$250,000 fully paid up, and the business of 
the trust company was then transferred to 
the new corporation, the Illinois State 
Trust Company Bank. 

This change was made solely to enable 
the company to take deposits from its 





known as the First National, lost its iden- 
tity and became a part of the Illinois State 
Trust Company Bank. 

The present capital is $300,000, surplus 
$100,000 and undivided profits $65,000, and 
deposits over two millions. 

Customers can use this bank to especial 
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advantage, as the branches of business car- 
ried on embrace not only commercial bank- 
ing, but also real estate loans and a gen- 
eral trust business. Safety deposit boxes 
can be rented for a nominal charge. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 





very strong body of business men, as fol- 
lows: Geo. G. Hellar, Dr. H. J. DeHaan, 
Chas. Goedde, H. C. Fairbrother, Thos. L,. 
Fekete, M. V. Joyce, Geo. S. Maddox, W. H. 
Flliot, Harry S. Kramer, Wm. E. Nims, 





ROBERT P. MUNGER 


Secretary Illinois State Trust Company Bank of East St. Louis, Illinois. 


The accompanying cuts do not begin to 
convey the real beauty and arrangement of 
the company’s banking quarters in its mod- 
ern six-story building, which stands at the 
corner of Missouri and Collinsville avenues, 
one of the best business corners of East St. 
Louis. 

The board of directors is made up of a 


P. T. Chapman, R. E. Gillespie, vice-presi- 
dent, and F. T. Joyner, president. 

The officers, to whom credit is due for the 
bank’s growing popularity, are: F. T. 
Joyner, president; Paul W. Abt, vice-presi- 
dent; R. E. Gillespie, vice-president; R. P. 
Munger, secretary, and James E. Combs, 
-ashier. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


—J. Ogden Armour has been elected a 
director of the National City Bank. His 
election was desired because of his promi- 
nence in the business and financial affairs 
of the West and Southwest. 

J. P. Morgan, Jr., has also become a 
director of the National City Bank, thus 
indicating harmony between the Morgan, 
Kuhn-Loeb and Standard Oil interests. 


—-Webb Floyd, heretofore secretary and 
treasurer of the Mutual Alliance Trust 
Company, has been elected vice-president of 
the institution, succeeding A. L. Banister, 
who resigned recently. Mr. Floyd has also 
been elected to the directorate. Frank V. 
Baldwin has been chosen to succeed Mr. 
Floyd as secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Baldwin was for a number of years cashier 
of the Commercial & Farmers’ National 
Bank of Baltimore, and has lately been 
assistant to the president of that bank. He 
retired from that post on September 1. 
He has an extensive acquaintance among 
the Southern bankers and his connection 
with the Mutual Alliance Trust will no 
doubt add materially to its interests. Mr. 
Baldwin has been a director of the com- 
pany since last November. 


Most gratifying is the report that 
comes frem the Hanover National Bank, 
under date of September 1. Loans and dis- 
counts comprise $57,376,530 of the $123,784,- 
591 of total resources; the surplus fund is 





Che Albany 
Crust Company 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
ACTIVE and Reserve Accounts 


are solicited and interest paid 
on daily balances. Designated 


depository for reserve of New 
York State Banks and Trust 
Companies : : : : 2 2 2 


Capital and Surplus, $725,000 





now $10,500,000,,as compared with the cap- 


ital of $3,000,000. Deposits exceed $61,- 
000,000. James 'T. Woodward, as president, 


has brought his institution into great favor 
with out-of-town banks. 


—Jolhn A. Noble, formerly assistant cash- 
ier of the Night and Day Bank, has been 
appointed cashier of that institution, to 
succeed the late Gustav LL. Wilmerding. 


—'I. K. Sands has been chosen vice-pres- 
ident of the Italian-American Trust Co., 
and enters upon the duties of his new 
post on October 1. With his acceptance 
of the office, Mr. Sands relinquishes his con- 
nection with the Bank of Richmond at 
Richmond, Va., of which he has for some 
years been second vice-president and 
cashier. 


—-The New Netherland Bank, located at 
41 West Thirty-fourth street, has been 
designated a depository of the reserves of 
state banks and trust companies. 


—William P. Daniels has resigned as as- 
sistant secretary of the Manhattan Trust 
Company. 


—Deposits of the Liberty National Bank 
now total $23,118,403, while the surplus fund 
remains at $2,000,000, just double the cap- 
ital. Toans and discounts amount to $14,- 
811.619; undivided profits are given as 
$615,193, and total resources are $27,745,797. 


—In response to an invitation issued by 
John Gardin, manager of the foreign ex- 
change department of the National City 
Bank, representatives of forty-six of the 
fifty-two banking institutions and houses 


which deal in foreign exchange met at the 
City Bank on September 9 to discuss the 
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RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital, - - $200,000 
Surplus & Profits, 884,000 
Virginia’s Most Successful National Bank 
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B-V. SYSTEM FOR LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


ONE WRITING, WITH EITHER PEN, PENCIL OR TYPEWRITER, MAKES THE 


DISCOUNT REGISTER, LIABILITY LEDGER 
AND MATURITY TICKLER 


THE MOST PRACTICAL SYSTEM EVER 
DEVISED FOR THE PURPOSE. ADAPT- 
ABLE TO BANKS OF ALL SIZES. 
FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


(JONES PERPETUAL LEDGER CO.) 





FOR 





CHICACO NEW YORK 
advisability of revising methods now in __ secretaryship, in addition to performing the 


vogue in that market. 

The chief change considered had to do 
with making an agreement providing for 
cash payments upon delivery of the ex- 
change. Some opposition developed, it be- 
ing pointed out that dealings often con- 
tinue until long after the close of bank- 
ing hours, a fact which seemed to work 
against the plan for cash payments. 

There was also discussed the advisability 
of organizing an association of foreign ex- 
change dealers, but no definite action was 
taken on either suggestion. The various 
matters brought up were submitted for 
consideration to a committee made up of 
J. E. Gardin, vice-president and manager 
of the foreign exchange department of the 
National City Bank, chairman; Mr. Donald 
of the Hanover National Bank, Mr. Whit- 
ney of J. P. Morgan & Co., Mr. May of the 
Guarantee Trust Company, Mr. Voorhees 
of the Royal Bank of Canada, and Mr. 
Scott of the International Banking Cor- 
poration. Mr. Hunt of the Bank of New 
York, N. B. A., was appointed secretary of 
the committee. 


—Charles L. Schenck, secretary of the 
People’s Trust Co., of Brooklyn Borough, 
has been elected third (and active) vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Schenck 
has been connected with the institution 
since its organization in 1889. He was 
originally paying teller, becoming later as- 
sistant secretary, and in 1907 was made 
secretary. He will continue to serve in the 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA 
Capital, - = $200,000 
Surplus & Profits, 884,000 


Largest Depository for Banks between 
Baltimore and New Orleans 










functions of his new office. 


—The new home of the Sumner Savings 
Bank. on Broadway, Brooklyn, recently 
completed, was thrown open for public in- 
spection on September 8. It is in every 
respect a thoroughly up-to-date, fireproof 
banking building, with handsomely equipped 
offices and model vaults, located in a cen- 
tral business section of the borough, on one 
of the most important thoroughfares, and 
the officers and trustees, from Presiuent 
Nathan S. Jonas down, anticipate an epoch 
of renewed prosperity in their new location. 


—Directors of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company have decided to pay, on October 
29, an additional twenty-five per cent. of 
the surplus “A” certificates, issued under 
the plan by which business was resumed in 
1908. This payment, which is the second 
twenty-five per cent. disbursed on_ these 
surplus certificates, leaves only fifteen per 
cent. of the deposits held by the company 
when it closed its doors during the panic 
remaining due to depositors. 

The first payment of twenty-five per cent. 
on the surplus “A” certificates was made 
only a little more than a month ago, on 
August 4. Each twenty-five per cent. pay- 
ment on the surplus “A” certificates in- 
volves a distribution of over $2,500,000 to 
the old depositors, and when the disburse- 
ment is made on October 29, over $30,000,- 
000 will have been paid out. 

Under the resumption plan, depositors 
accepted for their accounts seventy per 
cent. of their claims in the form of instal- 
ment certificates of deposit, which were to 
be paid at regular intervals, ending in Au- 
gust, 1910. These certificates, representing 
$25,000,000, were paid up in little over a 
year after the reopening, or sixteen months 
earlier than the date specified in the plan. 
The remaining thirty per cent. was accepted 
by the depositors in the form of surplus 
“A” certificates, which were to be redeema- 
ble at the pleasure of the company when- 
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ever the surplus exceeded $8,000,000, and 
were all to be redeemed before any divi- 
dends could be paid to the company’s stock- 
holders. 

When the instalment which will be au- 
thorized to be paid on October 29 is out of 
the way there will remain only $5,000,000 
to be paid out of the $35,000,000, approxi- 
mately, owing depositors when the com- 
pany closed its doors, 


—Stockholders of the Chatham National 
Bank have received circulars from a syn- 
dicate of business men who have recently 
acquired a large interest in the bank, ex- 
plaining that the new interests have ac- 
quired a considerable block of stock with 
the hope to enlarge the scope of the in- 
stitution. 

The circular is signed by the law firm 
of Holt, Warner & Gaillard, representing 
the syndicate. 

It is known that William A. Law, vice- 
president of the Merchants’ National Bank 
of Philadelphia, is one of those actively in- 
terested. 

The only other members of the syndi- 
cate whose names are known are Sylvester 
Dunham, president of the Travelers’ Insur- 
ance Company of Providence. and ex-Gov. 
Myron T. Herrick of Ohio. 

The Chatham National Bank was organ- 
ized in 1851, and is one of the few old- 
line mercantile banks south of Fulton street. 
A large part of its business is done with 
the jewelry trade of Maiden Lane. It has 
deposits of $8,253,000, and according to the 
last report the net profits were $1,025,000. 
George M. Hard has been president for 
more than a quarter of a century. 


—Frank Hammond, who has been con- 
nected with the Greenwich Bank for twenty- 
five years, and for some time as assistant 
cashier, has been elected cashier of that 
institution. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—The Lincoln Trust Company of Boston, 
which was recently granted a Massachu- 
setts charter, has leased the premises now 
occupied by Rice & Hutchins, at 12 High 
street, and will open for business about 
October 1. Clifford B. Whitney of the 
First National Bank of Boston has been 
elected treasurer of the new company. 
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GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 


NEW YORK 


SURPLUS 


$1,000,000 


CAPITAL 
$1,000,000 
OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR, President 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, Vice-Pres. 


WILLIAM L. DOUGLASS, Cashier 
ARTHUK W. SNOW, Asst. Cash. 


DIRECTORS 
James McCutcheon Samuel Adams 
Charles T. Wills William H, Gelshenen 
Ruel W. Poor Morgan J. O’Brien 
Thomas D. Adams 





—An agreement has been reached between 
the Mechanics and the Federal Trust VCom- 
panies of Boston whereby the two will con- 
solidate. 

The enlarged Federal Trust Company will 
have a capital of $1,000,000, surplus and 
undivided profits of $400,000 and $5,000,000 
of deposits. 

It is planned to keep open the Mechanics 
Trust Company as a branch office to the 
Federal for some weeks, but eventually the 
two will be combined at the office of the 
latter, at No. 95 Milk street. 

The stockholders of the Mechanics Trust 
Company will have an opportunity of ex- 
changing their shares for Federal Trust 
Company at $138 a share. The purchase 
price of the Mechanics was $123 a share. 


Roger W. Babson, of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., has been elected a director and a 
member of the executive committee of the 
Gloucester Safe Deposit & Trust Co. of 
Gloucester, Mass., succeeding the late John 
K. Dustin, who was also vice-president of 
the company. This institution, it is stated, 
is now the largest of its class between Bos- 
ton and Portland, Me., having aggregate 
assets approaching $1,000,000. 


—The Naumkeag ‘Trust Company of 
Salem, Mass., is to take over the business 
of the Consolidated Asiatic and Naumkeag 
National Banks of that city, and the board 
of directors will be Roland M. Baker, 
Henry P. Benson, Eugene J. Fabens, Rob- 
ert Osgood, David Pingree, Charles  S. 
Rea, Charles W. Richardson, Frederick T. 











THE 
Trust Company 


of America 
37-43 Wall St., New York City 


London Office 
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Pousland, Nathaniel G. Symonds and 
George H. Allen of Salem and Gordon Ab- 
bott, president of the Old Colony Trust 
Co., Arthur F. Estabrook of Estabrook & 
Co., bankers, Gen. Francis Peabody, Jr., 
Francis R. Hart, vice-president of the Old 
Colony Trust Co. and Steadman Buttrick 
of the firm of Estabrook & Co. 


—Elmore E. Locke has been elected presi- 
dent of the Malden Trust Co., of Malden, 
Mass., succeeding Charles L. Dean, de- 
ceased. Dana J. Flanders, passenger traffic 
manager of the Boston & Maine, has been 
elected vice-president. 


—In the reorganization proceedings of 
the Columbia Trust Company of Middle- 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
DEPOSITS, $30,000,000 
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town, Conn., the . following officers have 
been elected: President, C. W. Dickerson; 
vice-president, Frederick S. Bacon; secre- 
tary and treasurer, William H. Edwards, 
The number of trustees wil be reduced 
from eighteen to nine, and the board of 
directors from twelve to nine members. 


—An excellent statement for September 
1 comes from the National Tradesmen’s 
Bank of New Haven, Conn. It is as fol- 
lows: Loans and discounts, $1,316,223; 
U. S. and other bonds, $491,450; banking 
house, $25,000; due from banks, $43,249; 
cash and reserve, $398,559; total resources, 
$2,274,482. Capital stock, $300,000; surplus, 
$300,000; undivided profits, $59,735; cur- 
rency in circulation, $195,400; deposits, $1,- 
419.346. Since its organization this bank 
has paid $1,245,000 in dividends. 


EASTERN STATES. 


—Henry A. Williams, an attorney of 
Columbus, Ohio, has been selected for the 
position of national bank examiner for the 
Pittsburgh-Cleveland district. The ap- 
pointment came direct from President Taft. 


—Josiah N. Davidson has been elected 
vice-president of the Dollar Savings Fund 
and Trust Co., of Pittsburgh, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Dr. C. H. 
Voight. Mr. Davidson is president of the 
Second National Bank of Allegheny, and 
was one of the organizers of the company 
of which he has been elected vice-president. 


—As ever, the last call of the Comptroller 
has brought forth a gratifying statement 
from the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., the 
main items of which are: Loans and dis- 
counts, $2,400,000; cash in vaults, $2,410,- 
093; surplus and undivided profits, $2,974,- 
438; deposits, $16,927,510; total resources, 
$24,493,249. 
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The only Work of Its Kind 
In the History of Literature 


ERE’S a new interesting and splendidly illustrated 

set of books that should be owned by every man 

or woman. It is the only standard work that describes 

the women of all races and nations. In its pages you 

may read how the women of China, or Samoa, or India, 

or Sweder live—and the vast collection of photographs 

renvroduced in these volumes will show you how they 
look. 

Curious forms of courtship are described; the psycho- 
logical characteristics of women are discussed; the 
toilettes of women are depicted, and the fashions range from the laces and 
frills of the Parisienne down to the scanty skirt of the Fijian belle. 

This is a standard authoritative work, written by such men as Prof. O. T. 
Mason, of the Smithsonian Institution; Dr. Grunberg of the Berlin Museum; 
Mr. Archibald Colquhoun, the famous traveler—but it is as interesting and 
readable as a story book. 


A Magnificent Gallery of Women of All Lands. A History of Woman. 
A Thrilling Library of Travel. Customs of Marriage and Love-Making. 


The “WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS” is printed on sumptuous, fine surface 
paper, and is bound in handsome half-leather bindings. The volumes are large 
quarto. The work is superbly illustrated with hundreds of photographs never 
before used. These photographs were brought from every part of the world 
for this purpose. Among the pictures is a series of magnificent plates in 
color. i 


& 


This superb work has been brought out by Cassell 
Company, the London and New York Publishers, after 
* several years of preparation. A limited edition has B.M. 


been allotted for American distribution. The price of Sets at 

the two volumes is $12.00. Order direct from the publisher, and $12.00 
order now—to be sure of a set. Address, These 
sets at 

$12.00 are 

an unusual 

bargain for 

asse ompan y connoisse urs 

who apvreciate 

fine printing and 

Established 1848 illustrating. The 

work is not only 

unique in the literary 


" sense, but also as a 
43-45 East [9th Street aceite anseeae ate 
printing art. 
Send check, money-order, 
NEW YORK bank draft for $12.00 with 
your order. The books will 
be forwarded to you at once, 
all delivery charges paid. 


CASSELL PUBLICATIONS 
HAY E BEEN STANDARD 
FOR SIXTY YEARS INE Sis he eae ae hebékceanes 
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Good Advertising 
An Investment 


Do not let your advertising get 
into an anaemic condition, for 
then it becomes an expense. 
But Good Advertising (the kind 
we prepare) Attracts, Interests, 
Brings Results and is An In- 
vestment That Will Pay You 
To Subscribe For Now. 
Advertising Service, Booklets, 
Folders and Illustrations. 
Write for our folder ‘* Bank 


Advertising Suygestions.” 


OORHEES HPANY 
Qrecmusys 1/9. fJorsxneme 
06 NASSAY ST. NEW YORK CNY 


On September 1, Robert S. Smith, pres- 
ident of the Union National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, completed a half century of con- 
tinuous banking service. He began his 
carecr as teller in the old Allegheny Sav- 
ings Bank, located in Federal street, but on 
September 1, 1859, he left that institution 
to accept the position of cashier with the 
Union Banking Company, which, in 1865, 
becaine the present Union National Bank. 
He continued as cashier until January, 1888, 
when he was elected president, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of John R. 
McCune. He was succeeded as cashier by 
Charles F. Dean, who was assistant cashier, 
and who has been with the bank for 43 
years. 

Mr. Smith is the oldest bank president 
in continuous service in Pittsburgh. He is 
an optimist by nature, and during the finan- 
cial and industrial crises of the past quar- 
ter of a century, business men and _ finan- 
ciers have turned to him instinctively for 
counsel and assistance. He served three 
terms as president of the Pittsburgh Clear- 
ing-House Association, from 1904 to 1906, 
inclusive, and upon his retirement received 
the highest tribute that could be bestowed 
by his associates. 


—Directors of the Continental Title and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia have de- 
clared the regular semi-annual dividend of 
three per cent. on $25 paid in on capital 
and have transferred $200,000 from un- 
divided profits to surplus. 


—-Helding its position in the lead of 
Philadelphia’s big financial institutions, the 
Fourth Street National Bank, in its state- 
ment ef September 1, made to the Comp- 
troller, shows deposits of $48,528,857; loans 
and discounts, $37,395,924; cash and _ re- 
serve, $14,869,713, and due from banks, $6,- 
665,855. The capital of the Fourth Street 
National is $3,000,000, surplus and_ profits 
$6,130,604 and total resources $60,624,056. 


—J. M. Steere has been appointed trust 
officer of the Girard Trust Company, Phil- 
adelphia, succeeding J. Snowden Rhoads, 
who resigned on account of health. Mr. 
Steere has been in the trust department tor 
sixteen Vears. 


Reporting to the Comptroller of the 
Currency for September 1, the Franklin 
National Bank of Philadelphia makes _ its 
usual good showing. Deposits are $3,843,- 
896; loans and discounts, $26,346,689, and 
eash and due from banks, $10,858,696. The 
capital is $1,000,000, surplus and net profits 
$2,478,253 and total resources $42,864,649. 


The newly organized District of Co- 
lumbia National Bank of Washington, 
ID). C.. has opened its doors for business at 
1415 G street northwest, within a block of 
the United States Treasury, and_ starts 
business with a capital stock of $350,000. 
The officers of the institution are Robert 
N. Harper, president; J. Miller Kenyon, 
Henry B. F. Macfarland and W. S. Hoge, 
vice-presidents; J. Castle Ridgway, cashier, 
and William Poole and Theodore S. Mason, 
assistant cashiers. 

The new bank is largely the creation of 
Mr. Harper, who was formerly president 
of the American National Bank. Its home 
will be in the quarters which were until 
September 18 occupied by the bank of 
Harper & Co., which began business early 
in 1909, and which with the new venture is 
merged in the new national bank. 

The directors are Charles F. Carusi, 
Ernest H. Daniel, John T. Devine, Thomas 
Grant, J. W. Harper, Robert W. Harper, 
Alexander 'T. Hensey, James M. Hoge, W. 
S. Hoge, Lewis Holmes, Thomas B. Huyck, 
J. Miller Kenyon, William P. Lipscom, 
Henry B. F. Macfarland, Ernest M. Mer- 
rick, Robert Lee O’Brien, Dr. J. J. Rich- 
ardson, W. T. Richardson, N. L. Sansbury, 
Andrew C. Shannon, Charles G. Sloan, H. 
Clinton Smith, J. S. Tyree, Sidney West 
and Martin Wiegand. 
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—George W. Chambers has been elected 
president of the Central National Bank of 
Wilmington, Del., to succeed the late Ed- 
ward H. Brennan. Willard Sprakman was 
elected vice-president, to succeed Mr. 
Chambers. 


—Frwin D. Farnsworth has been made 
senior assistant cashier of the Union Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, N. J., succeeding the 
late Albert Haefeli. William C. Pearson 
replaces Mr. Farnsworth as second assistant 
eashier. 


—The Commercial National Bank of 
Svracuse, N. Y., was established in 1891, 
and has a capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of over seven hundred and ninety 
thousand dollars. 

Its last statement shows loans and dis- 
counts of $1,875,758, while the deposits are 
$1,916,782. 


—An August 2 statement of North and 
Co., bankers, Unadilla, N. Y., shows that 
this bank has prospered and is exceptionally 
strong. In addition to having resources of 
$551,548 and a capital of $25,000, depositors 
are further protected by a provision which 
hoids the firm liable to the whole value of 
their property. Deposits are now near the 
half million mark. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


An account of the convention just held 
in Chicago by the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation will be found elsewhere in_ this 
issue of Titre BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


The Continental National Bank of 
Chicago moved into its new quarters in the 
American Trust building at the close of 
business September 4. Five floors of the 
American Trust building are now occu- 
pied by the combined institutions, and the 
officers are wishing that more space had 
been devoted to width and less to height 
when the building was designed. The bank 
proposes to place the savings and trust de- 
partments on the ground floor as well as the 
bond department, while the National Bank 
will occupy the second floor. Room at the 
counters was made for some thirty officers. 


—The Monroe National Bank of Chicago 
removed on September 1 from the Central 
Trust building to the corner of La Salle 
and Madison streets—the quarters long oc- 
cupied by Foreman Bros. Banking Co. 
Growth in business necessitated this change. 


—Stockholders of the Union Trust Com- 
pany ef Chicago have voted to increase the 
capital of the bank from $1,000,000 to $1,- 
200,000. This bank, one of the oldest in 
Chicago, now has deposits of upward of 


NOTES. 


Mexico and 
Central America 


are closely allied in a commercial way 
to the Pacific ports of the United 
States, chief of which is 


San Francisco 


This bank has good connections in these 
countries, and is well prepared to handle 
Mexican business. , 


American National 


Bank 


SAN FRANCISCO 


$14,500,000, compared with $9,300,000 five 
years ago. ‘The surplus of the bank is 
$1.000,000 and undivided profits $303,000. 
With the stock dividend of twenty per cent., 
or $200,000, deducted, the undistributéd 
balance is $103,000. 


—Charles S. 
cashier and director of the 
& Savings Bank of Chicago. William C. 
Cummings, heretofore assistant cashier of 
the institution, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent, cashier and director. Murray M. 
Otstott has become assistant cashier. 


Brintnall has resigned as 
Drovers’ Trust 


For September 1, the National Bank of 
the Republic, Chicago, reports $15,648,833 
in loans. $8,524,858 of cash and exchange, 
and $21,098,674 due depositors. 


Benj. S. Mayer has been elected presi- 
dent of the West Side Trust Savings Bank 
of Chicago. 


—In accordance with the Comptroller's call, 
the Drovers’ Deposit National Bank of Chi- 
cago, on September 1, reports resources of 
$7,990,564. Of this $4,223,851 represented 
loans and discounts; overdrafts, $33,190; 
U. S. and other bonds, $769,770; premiums 
on bonds, $17,057, and cash and due from 
banks, $2,946,688. Surplus and profits now 
aggregate $409,368, and deposits total $6,- 
531,226. 


Ross N. Wallace has replaced Fred N\. 


Smith as cashier of the Union National 


Bank of Indianapolis, Ind. 


—John R. Downing, cashier of the 
Georgetown (Ky.) National Bank and pres- 
ident of the Kentucky Bankers’ Association, 
and H. B. Carter, have been elected direc- 
tors of the Third National Bank of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 








similar documents. 


May we show samples? 


American Bank Note Company 


Broad and Beaver Streets, New York 
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Ihe Third National will shortly issue 
$100,000 of new capital, bringing the total 
capital up to $300,009. Shares will be sold 
at $120, the $20,000 over and above par to 
be added to the surplus fund, raising it 
from about $40,000 to $60,000. 


—The recently organized North St. Louis 
Trust Co., capitalized at $100,000, with a 
surplus of $10,000, has elected officers as 
follows: Louis Boeger, president; Edward 
Pancok, secretary; Joseph M. Ebeling, Her- 
man Hannibal, G. Philip Hofman, William 
Knollman, August G. Nagen, Henry M. 
Oberscheip, Alfred W. Pauley, Dr. Louis C. 
Rohlfing and William Samel, with the pres- 
ident and secretary, constitute the board of 
directors. The company will be housed in 
a handsome four-story building, corner of 
Grand avenue and Herbert street. 


Deposits of the National Stock Yards 
National Bank of National Stock Yards, 
Ill, were $906,409 on September 1, 1905. 
By September 1 of the next year, 1906, they 
had increased to $1,356,780; by September, 
1907, they were $2,057,484; last year they 
totaled $2,820,350, and on September 1, 
1909, they were reported as being $3,477,- 
824. This is a splendid growth and with 
the present capable officers in charge will 
doubtless continue. 
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Planchette Paper has small discs of colored fibre 
interwoven like the silk threads in bank notes. 

It offers unusual security and produces a very 
distinctive effect in checks, drafts, letters of credit and 
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—Stockholders of the Title Guaranty 
Trust Company of St. Louis have ratified 
the proposition to increase the capital from 
$1,500,000 to $2,500,000. The company has 
also secured permission to do a_ banking 
business. 


-A_ well-balanced statement is that pre- 
sented by the Cunningham National Bank 
of Joplin, Mo. 

The capital is $200,000, surplus $100,000, 
and undivided profits $5,360. Under re- 
sources totaling $1,117,376 there are these 
items: Loans and discounts, $338,364; 
U. S. bonds, $301,000; other bonds, real es- 
tate, etc., $100,900; redemption fund, $10,- 
000, and cash and sight exchange, $367,- 
111. The deposits amount to $612,015. 
Mrs. V. F. Church is cashier, T. W, Cun- 
ningham, president. 


—Minneapolis will have a bank with a 
capital of $3,000,000 and a trust company 
capitalized for $1,000,000, if stockholders of 
the Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
apolis and the Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Company ratify their present agreement. 
This agreement calls for an ownership of 
stock pro rata for each stockholder in the 
other company. 

Thus the management will remain the 
same but by so combining a combined cap- 
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“Ignorance of the law excuses no man”— 


but it is often inconvenient and always expensive 
to consult a lawyer. 


Insure Yourself Against Legal Mistakes 


Provide yourself with an assistant, capable of answer- 
ing offhand the vexing legal questions arising trom day to day 


in contracts, commercial paper, corporations, insurance, trade- 
marks, etc., ete. 


“COMMERCIAL LAW SIMPLIFIED” 


‘ contains 2251 ordinary legal questions so simply and 
The comprehensively indexed that the proper answer can be 
turned to in a minute. Over 500 pages of valuable, 


2 live, legal information for any business man. 
American ° 


x , gral = handsomely bound in regulation 
aw shee inding—pric 5.00. 
Business a nding—price $5 
end for a copy, and look it over 

and 

” Pe for . es you de- 

cidé you wan it. s le 
Accounting on your letter-head, will per a ae com 
] di 99 

Encyclopedia 


postpaid for 10 days free examination. 


Send now; before the first 
edilion is exhausted 


Six mammoth volumes—1,500 
pages—over 400 illustrations—80 
pages of solid Commercial Law 
Forms—125 full-page illustrations of 
business forms—several full-size 3- THE 
color reproductions of voucher recor ds 


—ledger sheets etc.—Business_ short BUSINESS MAN’S 


cuts for every business man—over 100 


complete accounting and cost systems PUBLISHING Co. 


for every sort of business, worked out and 





explained in detail. Ltd. 
This library forms the most complete and 
valuable set of business books ever published. Department V 
REMEMBER—This great set of business 
brains must be seen and examined to be appre- DETROIT 
ciated, and so great is our faith in this splendid MICH 
work that we are willing that you should examine . 


this set for five days, and, if not entirely satisfactory, 
it may be returned to us and whatever money you 
have paid will be cheerfully refunded. 


TERMS: $20.00 cash with order; or $1.00 now and $2.00 a month} 
for the following twelve months. 





THE BUSINESS MAN’S PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


Dept. V.. DETROIT, MICH. 






















































AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 






(Organized Nov. 1, 1899) 


Capital, - - ~- $400,000.00 
nora and Profits, 200, ‘000.00 


Located in the capital and metrop- 
olis of the state and fully equipped 
in every respect for prompt and 
efficient service, this bank seeks the 
Richmond and Virginia business of 
Banks, Firms, Corporations and In- 
dividuals everywhere. 

The large number of this institu- 
tion’s present correspondents and de- 
positors is ample proof of the satis- 
factory service rendered. 


UNITED STATES AND STATE DEPOSITORY - 


ital and surplus in excess of $6,300,000 will 
be provided. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—For September 1, the American Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond, Va.,_ reports 
total resources of $4,381,636. The capital 
is $400,000, surplus and profits $229,219, 
and deposits are $3,046,717. Oliver J. 
Sands is president. 


—E. D. Walter, cashier of the National 
Bank of Brunswick, Ga., who was elected 
president of the Georgia Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at the convention at Tybee Island, has 
resigned from both of those positions, in 
order to undertake the organization of the 
Fourth National of Jacksonville, Fla. This 
puts at the head of the Georgia Association 
the vice-president, A. P. Coles, cashier of 
the Central Bank and Yrust Corporation 
of Atlanta. Mr. Coles organized the Ex- 
change Bank of Albany, Ga., in 1892, and 
in 1900 organized the Albany National, in 
both of which he was cashier and active 
manager. In 1906, when the Central Bank 
and Trust Corporation of Atlanta was or- 
ganized, Mr. Coles was chosen cashier, which 
position he has since held. 


—Control of the Merchants and Farm- 
ers Bank of Davisboro, Ga., has been sold 
to John JD. Walker, who has been elected 
president. 


—-A new national bank, to be known as 
the Fulton National Bank, is being or- 
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ganized in Atlanta, Ga. It is to have a 
capital of $300,000 to $500,000. 


‘The People’s Bank of Lynchburg, Va., 
reports a surplus of $300,000, a capital of 
$250,000, and deposits of $1,176,929. The 
total resources are $2,205,600. 


The Bank of Ybor City and the Cos- 
mopolitan Bank and Trust Company, two 
of the most substantial institutions of 
Tampa, Florida, have been consolidated 
and will hereafter conduct business under 
the name ef the Bank of Ybor City, with a 
capital of $100,000 and $50,000 surplus. The 
consolidated institution will be located in 
the splendid building of the Cosmopolitan 
Bank at Seventh avenue and Seventeenth 
street, Ybor City. The success of the new 
bank is assured by the announcement that 
it will be headed by John Trice, president 
of the Citizens Bank and Trust Company 
of Tampa, which he has ably managed since 
its organization. 

Vice-presidents of the new institution are 
Adain Katz, for many years one of the 
most successful business men of Ybor City, 
and A. R. Swann of Tennessee, who has 
invested immense sums in Tampa real es- 
tate and business’ enterprises. George 
Simpson, who has demonstrated marked 
ability as cashier of the Bank of Ybor City, 
retains that position, with Hunter Hender- 
son as his assistant. 

In addition to the directors of the old 
Bank of Ybor City, A. R. Swann, Eugene 
Holtsinger, Dr. J. W. Douglass and Ramon 
Fernandez, organizer of the Cosmopolitan 
Bank and Trust Company, were added to 
the new directorate. Judge F. M. Simon- 
ton, a leader in the movement for organ- 
izing the Bank of Ybor City, retains the 
position of attorney. 


—On Sept. 1, the South Houston State 
Bank of South Houston, Texas, was or- 
ganized with a capital of $10,000. At the 
first meeting, J. L. Dickens was _ elected 
president; C. S. Woods, first vice-president; 
C. Hahn, second vice-president, and F. L. 
Moore, secretary and treasurer. Quarters 
for the new institution were arranged for 
and application for a charter was made to 
Austin. 

A portion of the Hahn building in South 
Houston has been arranged for the bank’s 
new quarters, the entire portion of the first 
floor being taken. 

The directors of the bank are mainly 
Houston men of wealth and influence. The 
directors are, besides the officers, W. E. 
Richards of the American National Bank 
of Houston, R. P. Christian, Mr. McMur- 
ray of the McMurray Lumber Company, 
W. T. Hart of South Houston, H. M. 
Olsen of Genoa, Mr. Williams of Pasadena 
and E. M. Sawtell of Houston. 
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—Underwood Nazre has been elected 
president of the Texas Bank and Trust 
Company at Beaumont. He succeeds J. E. 
Posey, who resigned because he had ex- 
tensive interests in Oklahoma to look after 
and who believed he could not give to the 
office of president of the bank all the at- 
tention that was necessary. J. C. Wilson 
was elected a_ vice-president, to succeed 
L. W. Reed, who recently removed to Lake 
Charles, La. 


—A beautiful new building has been 
opened by the American National Bank of 
Pensacola, Florida, whose increased and 
steady business has made new and larger 
quarters desirable. 


—The People’s Bank and Trust Company 
of Nashville, Tenn., which will cater to the 
financial needs of colored people, has 
opened for business at 410 Cedar street. Dr. 
R. F. Boyd is president and T. G. Ewing 
is cashier. The bank has a capitalization 
of $50.000. 


WESTERN STATES. 


—The Tradesmen’s State Bank of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., corner of Grand avenue 
and Robinson street, has opened for busi- 
ness. Several weeks have been spent in 
remodeling the room and placing the new 
furniture. Frank J. Wykoff is president, 
J. C. McClelland vice-president and J. E. 
Munhall cashier. All are old-time residents 
in Oklahoma and men of long experience in 
banking. The capital stock is $50,000. 


Through a deal recently completed, the 
First State Bank of Ardmore, Oklahoma, 
changes hands. ‘The new officers are: Presi- 
dent, Byron Drew; vice-president, Carl 
Jones; cashier, Fred B. Jones; assistant 
cashier, J. W. Richardson; directors, Byron 
Drew, Carl Jones, W. A. Wimbish, J. M. 
Jamison, G. A. Ransey, Fred B. Jones, 
Harold Wallace, R. F. Scivally and J. W. 
Richardson. 


The First National Bank of Fordyce, 
Arkansas, with a paid up capital stock of 
$50,000, opened for business on August 23. 
J. E. Hampton is president; J. W. Proctor, 
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vice-president: J. A. Abernathy, vice-pres- 
ident; 'T. F. Hunter, cashier. The prospects 
for the new bank are exceedingly bright. 


—Belleville, Kansas, now has the Peo- 
ple’s National Bank, capitalized for $40,000, 
established there. The officers are: H. H. 
Collins, president; C. A. Ball, vice-presi- 
dent; George Young, cashier; W. H. Bill- 
ingsley, assistant cashier. 


—At the close of a very successful and 
well attended convention, the bankers of 
Nebraska elected as president of their State 
Bankers’ Association, J. W. Welpton of 
Ogalalla. 

Luther Drake, Omaha; S. H. Burnham, 
Lincoln; F. W. Castetter, Blair; C. E. 
Burnham, Norfolk, and C. F. Gund, Blue 
Springs, were elected to the executive coun- 
cil. The election was without a contest. 


—Reporting its condition under date of 
the last official call, the Nevada First Na- 
tional Bank of Tonopah, Nev., declares 
itself to be a growing and progressive in- 
stitution. 

The total amount of deposits are $335,- 
129.88, while the cash on hand and moneys 
due from other banks amounts to $214,- 
417.73, over two-thirds of the deposits be- 
ing on hand. . 


—It is announced that Salt Lake City is 
to have a new bank, the National Copper 
Bank, which is under process of incorpora- 
tion, with a capitalization of $500,000 and 
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STATIONER 
FOR 


BANKERS 
LINEN 


AND BANKERS LINEN 
BOND 


They are fully appreciated by 
the discriminating banker de- 
siring high grade, serviceable 
paper for correspondence and 
typewriter purposes. 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 


34 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 


a surplus of $500,000. The stockholders of 
the new bank will comprise many of the 
leading mining men of Salt Lake City and 
the adjacent mountain country. 


—The State Bank of Kamiah, at Kamiah, 
Idaho, has increased its capital to $15,000. 
It has a surplus of $1,500, which gives it 
the largest capital and surplus of any bank 
along the Clearwater river. The officers are 
M. R. Rawson, president; J. F. Bridwell, 
vice-president; George H. Waterman, cash- 
ier; C. H. Works, assistant cashier. 


—A commendable report, under date of 
September 1, comes from the Yellowstone 
National Bank of Billings, Montana. 

Loans and discounts amount to $605,144; 
cash on hand and due banks, $239,211; the 
capital is $50,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $88,593; deposits, $822,962; and 
total resources, $1,009,356. The officers are: 
A. L. Babcock, president; L. C. Babcock, 
vice-president; W. E. Waldron, cashier, and 
O. W. Nickey, assistant cashier. 


—Interesting addresses, delivered by 
prominent speakers, were the features of 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


the second annual convention of the Wy- 
oming Bankers’ Association, which con- 
vened in Cheyenne, September 8 and 9. 

The association is growing rapidly and 
has been a source of great benefit to the 
bankers of the state. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


—A new banking house has opened for 
business in Vancouver, Wash. It is the 
Vancouver Trust and Savings Bank, and 
has a capital of $30,000. The officers are: 
President, E. F. Bouton; first vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, Frank Eichenlaub; second 
vice-president, T. H. Adams; secretary, 
George D. Young; treasurer, A. H. 
Fletcher. 


—March Brothers of Litchfield, Minn., 
and their associates, including Dana Child, 
George Chew, W. G. Mulligan and E. J. 
Cannon of Spokane and M. M. Cook, cash- 
ier of the First National Bank of Hillyard, 
Wash., have organized the National Bank 
of Commerce of Spokane with a capital of 
$200,000 and $25,000 surplus, and will be 
rendy for business early in November. 
Frank M. March of Minneapolis will be 
president, with Mr. Child as vice-president. 
Mr. Cannon, who is president of the First 
National Bank of Hillyard, and who is local 
attorney for the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company, probably will be one of the di- 
rectors, and several other Spokane men will 
be interested. The March Brothers, of 
whom there are four, own interests in 
twelve banks in Minnesota. 


—-F. FE. Snedecor, assistant cashier of the 
Citizens’ State Bank at Wilson Creek, 
Wash., has accepted the appointment as 
cashier of the bank which the Union Se- 
curity Company of Spokane is establishing 
at Usk, Wash., a town on the Pend Oreille 
river and the line of the Idaho & Washing- 
ton Northern Railway. 


—Stockholders of the Washington Trust 
Compary of Spokane, headed by J. Grier 
Long, decided at a recent meeting to in- 
crease the capital stock from $100,000 to 
$200,000. All but twenty-five shares of the 
stock was represented. It is announced 
that a dividend of twenty-five per cent. will 
be declared out of the present surplus, and 
new stock will be issued. This will be sold 
at 110, payable to the treasurer on January 
1, 1910, at which time certificates showing 
the increase will be filed with the proper 
officers of the state. The board of directors 
was increased from nine to fifteen. The 
additional members of the board will be 
elected at a meeting called January 10, 
1910. Frank J. Guse, for several years 
connected with the banking department, 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
The Magazine Unclassified 


The Square Deal in Advertising 


“Success Magazine” is 
different from every other 
magazine. The difference 
is not superficial, but 
radical. 


But this fact of difference is inter- 
esting to you only as it counts in 
your favor as reader, subscriber, and 
buyer of advertised goods. 


The strong feature of “Success 

”? 8 . . 

Magazine” is that its difference is 
wholly in favor of the reader. 


It is different because it does what 
no other magazine has attempted to 
do, in the fields of politics, society, 
and morality. Its constant effort is 
to uplift the American home—and 
in doing this it has to stand with 
ceaseless vigilance between the home 
and the enemies of the home. 

For these reasons the story of 
“Success Magazine” is in part the 
story of+ a continuous warfare 
against the powers that prey, and in 
that warfare it has made a national 
record of 


GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


It bruised the iron-shod heel of Can- 
nonism. It burst the “Wireless Tele- 
graph Bubble.” It turned the spot- 
light of publicity on the “Indecent 
Stage.” It drove the Investment 
Sharks into hiding. It inaugurated 
the “People’s Lobby” at Washington 
to watch for legislation hostile to pub- 
lic interests. It has stimulated the 
Church to confront the problems that 
menace its authority and integrity. In 
a hundred ways it has spent time, 
money, and effort to protect the home 
from pirates and parasites, plunderers 
and bloodsuckers. 


Between the lines, in the advertis- 
ing pages of “Success Magazine,” 
is written the story of the struggle 
which “Success” has made for the 
square deal for the home. Not an 
advertisement is printed that has not 
been under the X-ray of severest 
scrutiny, so that subscribers may be 
protected from fraud or misstate- 
ment. In proof of this minute cen- 
sorship, every printed advertisement 


has behind it the guarantee of “Suc- 
cess Magazine” against loss to its 
200,000 subscribers of record. 


To keep the advertisements up to 
the guaranteed standard means a 
great sacrifice of patronage and 
profits to the magazine, but a great 
gain in public confidence. 

“Success Magazine” has grown bet- 
ter and better with every issue. The 
October number is the greatest in its 
history. 

It contains the opening chapters 
of Le Roy Scott’s great serial, ““The 
Shears of Destiny,’ a tale of love 
and adventure, of passion and peril, 
of faith and falsehood, that carries 
the reader away as with a flood. It 
has no equal in romantic interest 
since “The Prisoner of Zenda,’ no 
counterpart in thrilling adventure 
since “Treasure Island.” 

Beyond this the magazine is 
packed from cover to cover with fas- 
cinating stories, inspiring and in- 
structive articles, and laugh-provok- 
ing humor. It is the best magazine 
at its best. 


Get the October Number of ‘‘Success Magazine”’ 


now on sale at all newsstands 
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Surplus & Profits, 1 250,000.00 
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was promoted to the position of assistant 
cashier. 


—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed for the Lebanon State Bank which 
will be established at Lebanon, Ore., this 


fall. The incorporators are E. B. Hay, 
W. M. Brown and John M. Stewart. Cap- 


ital is $25,000. 
own building. 


The bank will occupy its 


—H. S. McKee has been chosen cashier 
of the National Bank of California, at Los 
Angeles, to succeed George W. Fishburn, 
who resigned to take the presidency of the 
new Marine National Bank of San Diego. 
Mr. McKee is president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Long Beach, and was for- 
merly vice-president and trust officer of 
the Los Angeles Trust Co. In addition to 
being cashier, he is also a director of the 
National Bank of California. 


—The Union Exchange Bank of Los 
Angeles has been reorganized as a _ result 
of the connection of Director E. Jones 
with the scandal over the alleged forgery of 
deeds and mortgages bv his associate in 
business, A. E. Warmington. Mr. Jones 
has been retired from all connection with 
the bank, which now will have but five di- 
rectors instead of seven. L. C. Haynes be- 
cemes president in the place of I. L. 
Spencer, who retains a place on the board. 
L. D. Scott is made vice-president, and J. 
R. Kinney succeeds Benj. W. Marks as 
cashier. With these changes effected the 
bank examiner approves the condition of 
the concern. 


—aAn inspection of the last report ren- 
dered to the Comptroller of the Currency 
by the American National Bank of San 
Francisco shows that the deposits have in- 
creased from $5,312,667, on June 23, to 
$6,320,643, on September 1. Again, the re- 
sources have gained materially—$7,981,964, 
on June 23, and $9,097,327, on the latest 
date. 


—The Mercantile Trust Company of San 
Francisco has under process of construction 
a substantial concrete and steel building, 
with 57 feet frontage on Leidesdorff street 
by a depth of 55 feet extending up to and 
adjoining the rear of their banking quar- 
ters on California street, the two build- 
ings virtually forming an “LL.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


The new structure will have a classie 
front of the monumental type, five columns 
surmounted by Tonic caps extending from 
square abutments to the ornamental cornice 
effect. Albert Pissis is the architect. 

It was necessary to secure additional 
coupon rocms in connection with the safe 
deposit vaults so as to better accommodate 
the patrons thereof. Therefore, the base- 
ment of the new building will contain twen- 
ty-six “daylight” coupon rooms, as well as 
four under the sidewalk, all equipped in 
the most modern manner. 

The first story will contain a nice office 
and the second story will contain five office 
rooms, ajl of which will be for rent. The 
fHoor of the first story is on a level with the 
floor of the main building, fronting on 
California street, hence should it become 
necessary in the future to have additional 
space for their own requirements, an en- 
trance can be made connecting the two 
buildings. 


For September 1, the deposits of the 
First National Bank of Berkeley, Cal.. 
totaled $2,197,214, and those of the Berke- 
ley Bank of Savings and Trust Company. 
$2,442,252. This gives a grand total of $4,- 
639,466 deposits for the allied institutions. 

The officers are: A. W. Naylor, presi- 
dent; Frank M. Wilson, vice-president; 
J. I. Naylor, cashier; Frank C. Mortimer, 
assistant cashier, and W. S. Wood, trust 
officer. 


CANADA. 


—J. S. Turner, manager of the Standard 
Bank, at Kingston, has been transferred to 
Winnipeg, where the bank will open up 
business with a view of further extending 
its branches. Mr. Turner will be succeeded 
by H. E. Richardson, of Cannington, for- 
mer accountant at Kingston. Mr. Turner 
came from Chatham four years ago. 





BANK PICTURES 


Large portraits of past officers, etc., 
made from any good photograph. Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. 

Write for particulars. 

Oliver Lippincott, Photographer of Men 

Singer Bldg., 149 B’way, New York 

References—The Bankers Magazine 
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—The Bank of ‘Toronto has opened 
branches at Lethbridge, Calgary, Biggar, 
Sask., and Kennedy, Sask., and at Berrito, 
Man., on the C. N. R. 


—The Traders Bank has opened branches 
at Forget, Sask., Zealandia, Sask., Camrose, 
Sask., and Gleichen, Alta. 


—The opening of ihe Dominion and 
Imperial Banks at Moose Jaw will give 
that city increased banking facilities. 


—The Bank of Hamilton has been quiet- 
ly increasing the number of its agencies 
during the year at Tyvan, Osage, Grand 
Coulee and Belle Plaine, Sask. 


—A branch of the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada has been opened at Hamilton, Ontario, 
with B. G. Wymans in charge as manager. 


The Imperial Bank of Canada_ has 
opened a branch at the corner of Luxen 
street and Palmerston avenue, Toronto, un- 
der the management of R. S. Galbraith, 
formerly manager of the Bloor and Lans- 
downe branch, also at Toronto. This bank 
has now seven branches in that city. 


The Northern Crown Bank’s statement 
for the half year ended June 20, shows net 
profits for that period of $71,205, which, 
added to the balance at the credit of profit 
and loss account $129,128, at the end of 
last vear, makes a total of $200,334. <A 
dividend paid on July 2 accounts for $55,- 
047, which leaves a balance carried forward 
at credit of profit and loss account of 
$145,286. These figures show that the 
Northern Crown has fully enjoyed its share 
of prosperity consequent upon Western de- 
velopment. 

The following changes and appointments 
have been made in the service of the North- 
ern Crown Bank: L. M. MeCarthy has been 
appointed superintendent of branches of 
the bank. V. F. Cronyn, formerly assist- 
ant manager of the Bank of Montreal, Van- 
couver, has been appointed manager of 
Toronto branch and_ superintendent of 
Eastern branches. Other changes are:— 
W. P. Sloane, formerly of Brockville 
branch, has been appointed manager of 
Winnipeg. ‘T. Kirkwood has been appoint- 
ed inspector of eastern branches, and W.G. 
Yule assistant inspector of western 
branches. G. W. Buxton, formerly of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, and K. F. 
Derva, formerly of the Bank of Hamilton, 
have also joined the service and will be 
attached to the inspection staff. 





Berlitz School 
Languages 


MADISON SQ., 1122 BROADWAY 


Harlem Branch, 343 Lenox Ave., 
above 127th St. 
Brooklyn Branch, 218 Livingston St. 
Branches in over 250 leading cities 
Summer School Asbury Park, N, J. 
Hotel Touraine Annex 
Fifth Av. near Grand 


Teachers sent all points within 50 miles 
Day and Evening Lessons, in Classes or 
Privately, at School or at Residence. 


AWARDS 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, 2 GOLD MEDALS 
LILLE m 1902, GOLD MEDAL 
ZURICH “ 1902, GOLD MEDAL 
ST. LouIs “ 1904, GRAND PRIZE 
LIEGE ad 1905, GRAXD PRIZE 
LONDON “ 190s, GRAND PRIZE 





AUSTRALIA. 


—Stanley I’. Diddams, for nineteen years 
associated with the Melbourne office of the 
Bank of New South Wales, head office at 
Sydney, has been promoted to the manage- 
ment of the Chiltern branch. Prior to his 
departure, Mr. Diddams was presented by 
his brother officers with a piece of plate. 
The presentation was made by Lindsay 
Whitehead, inspector of Victorian branches. 


BANKS CLOSED AND IN LIQUI- 
DATION. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Los Angeles—American National Bank; in 
liquidation September 1, 
Paso Robles—Fank of Paso Robles; closed 
August 25. 
ILLINOIS. 
Chicago—Bankers National Bank; in liquida- 
tion August 31. 


INDIANA. 
Upland—Grant County State Bank; closed 
September 7. 
KANSAS. 
Mound Valley-—-First National Bank; in 
liquidation September 1. 
KENTUCKY. 
Burnside—First National Pank; closed Sep- 
tember 17. 


Louisville—Continental National Bank; in 
liquidation August 26. 
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clearly explained. 

Methods of Bank Accounting, designed to insure 
clearness, economy and safety constitute a leading 
feature of this valuable work. 

Profitable and Progressive Banking demands a 
knowledge of the latest and most approved systems of 
conducting the bank’s operations—a knowledge that 
may be acquired from this book. 


** Modern Banking Methods” has been adopted _as 
the text-book on practical banking in the course of 


study prescribed by the American Institute of Bank 
Clerks. 


Modern Banking Methods contains 325 octavo 
pages; bound in buckram, price, carriage prepaid, $4 
a copy. 
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BANKING 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston—Metropolitan National Sank; in 
liquidation September 9. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Durant—Farmers National Bank; in liquida- 
tion August 17. 

Geary—First National Bank; in liquidation 
August 19. 

Mangum—City National Pank; in liquida- 
tion August 18. 

TENNESSEE. 

Medina—Merchants & Farmers Bank; closed 

Sept. 14. 
TEXAS. 

DeKalb—First National Bank; in liquidation 

August 20. 


MEXICO FINANCIALLY SOUND. 


HIS good City of Mexico in the nearly 

400 years of its municipal existence 

has gone through many periods of 
agitation. It has seen mobs in its streets, 
popular risings, barricades, and the like, 
but it has kept its municipal credit clean, 
and has never defaulted a dollar. So with 
the most ancient and honorable municipal- 
ity of Vera Cruz. We know of no instance 
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working staff do? 


First impressions go a long way.4 
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This is a busy age and most people haven’t time to make second judgments, 
especially in the case of advertising matter. 


Your printed matter will be well introduced and well received if it is issued from 
our shop, because we are specialists and experts in the preparation and printing of 
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where Vera Cruz has left its creditors un- 
paid. ‘Taken generally, it can truthfully be 
said that Mexican states and cities have 
met their obligations, and we believe their 
good credit will be maintained, for they 
are not heavily in debt, and their borrow- 
ings are for legitimate purposes.—Mevican 
Herald. 


EAGLE NOT BANK ASSET. 
MERICAN eagles, real live birds, with 
feathers, talons and beaks, not the 
kind turned out at mints, are not to 
be considered as assets of insolvent banks. 
Deputy Comptroller Kane of the treasury 
has made a decision to that effect, the 
question coming to him from a receiver of 
a bank in Kansas. 

Mr. Kane refused to say at what place 
in the state the eagle had been listed as an 
asset, because, under the laws of that state, 
the receiver would be liable to a fine for 
keeping the bird in captivity. The receiver 
worried about the matter, because the bird 
had to be provided with fifty cents’ worth 
of meat every week, and he wanted to know 
to what fund he could charge that item. 
Kane told him to set the eagle free. 
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The ‘*Last Word’’ on Trust Companies 


TRUST COMPANIES 
Their Organization, Growth and Management 


By CLAY HERRICK OF THE CLEVELAND TRUST CO. 


HIS is a practical new treatise 
dealing clearly and in detail 
with the management and 

operation of every department of a 
modern trust company. 

It is the one indispensable book 
for every trust company officer, ac- 
tual or prospective. In this 500-page 
volume is a complete and authorita- 
tive presentation of every phase of 
the trust company’s field, function 
and machinery. 

“Trust Companies’ was written 
by an acknowledged expert, a man 
who has been for years a close stud- 
ent of trust company methods and 

CLAY HERRICK requirements. Mr. Herrick knows 

the trust company business from the 

bottom up. He is connected in an important capacity with the Cleveland 

Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio, one of the largest, most successful 
and best known trust companies in the United States. 


“or 


For a long time Mr. Herrick has conducted the “Trust Companies 
Department” of “The Bankers Magazine.” Part of the subject matter 
which has gone into the making of this book was published originally as a 
series of articles in the Magazine. These articles aroused a great deal of 
interest, and so many persons wrote to the author urging him to elab- 
orate his articles, and issue them in book form, that he finally decided to 
do so. But, with characteristic thoroughness, Mr. Herrick has taken more 
than two years to prepare his great work for the press. The result is 
that “Trust Companies” is without doubt the most valuable and authorita- 
tive treatise in existence on this subject, which is one of daily increasing 
importance. 

Matter embodied in Chapter XIII., “Methods of Increasing Business,” 


appeared some time ago as one of the small books of the Bankers’ Handy 





Series under the title of ‘‘How to Increase the Business of a Trust Com- 
pany,” and was widely distributed. The fact that Mr. Herrick’s company 
has obtained phenomenal results from its advertising undoubtedly ac- 
counted in large measure for the great interest that was taken in his 
views on the important subject of advertising. 

Every one of the seventeen chapters of “Trust Companies” is just as 
practically helpful as that on increasing business. The impression the 
reader gets from every page is that the author speaks in every particular 
from actual knowledge and experience. 

One of the most valuable features of the book from a practical work- 
ing standpoint is the large number of facsimile reproductions of books 
and forms used by the best managed companies. The digest of laws re- 
lating to trust companies, the bibliography, the index of forms and the 
general index are also specially good points. 

The book is a fine piece of work mechanically. It is handsomely bound 
in half leather, with cloth sides. It has a gilt top, making it an ornament 
to desk or library shelf. 

If you are connected with a trust company now, either as officer or 
employe, or if you are thinking of organizing or becoming an employe or 
officer of such an institution, you cannot afford to try to get along without 
a copy of this complete work of Clay Herrick’s. Here within the covers 
of one 500-page book is to be found the answer to any and every question 
that may come up in regard to the organization, equipment or management 
of an up-to-date trust company. 

The price is $4.00, carriage prepaid. 


Send for your copy to-day. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
90 William St., New York. 


Enclosed find $4.00, for which send me one copy 
of ‘‘Trust Companies,’’ by Clay Herrick. 
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THE BANKERS DIRECTORY. 


HE July issue of the BANKERS DI- 
RECTORY, “The Red Book,” cor- 
rected to September, has been 

issued from the press and is being dis- 
tributed to all its regular subscribers 
throughout this country, Canada and Mex- 
ico. The book is larger and better than 
ever, this edition containing a number of 
particular improvements. The BANKERS 
DIRECTORY is issued twice a year, the 
subscription price per annum being $7.00, 
or $4.00 for a single copy, express prepaid. 


“THE BANKER IN LITERATURE.”’ 


HE Bankers Publishing Company has 
published a considerable number of 
practical banking works of an en- 

tirely serious nature, but up to the present 
time has never published anything suit- 
able for the banker’s leisure moments. 
However, in a few weeks we expect to pub- 
lish a work by Johnson Brigham, Librarian 
of the Iowa State Library, entitled “The 
Banker in Literature.” This work, while 
radically different from any that we have 
hitherto published, will be interesting and 
instructive. It will appear in three parts, 
namely: I. Historical Side Lights; II. 
Bankers as Creators of Literature; III. 
Notable Bankers in Fiction. In Part II. 
will appear biographical sketches of the fol- 
lowing banker-authors: William Roscoe, 
Samuel Rogers, David Ricardo, Charles 
Sprague, George Grote, Sir John W. Lub- 
bock, Walter Bagehot, Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Thomas Hodg- 
kin, Edward Noyes Westcott, Wm. Barnes 
Rhodes, Bernard Barton, John Law. 

In Part III. the author discusses the sub- 
ject, “Notable Bankers in Fiction,” under 
the following heads: Balzac’s Bankers, 
Dickens’s Bankers, Thackeray’s Bankers, 
Charles Reade’s “Story of An Old Bank,” 
John Law in “The Mississippi Bubble,” A 
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Meredith Creation, Westcott’s “David 
Harum,” The Rothschilds in Literature, 
Ibsen’s “Helmer” (A Doll’s House), Mrs, 
Ward’s Country Banker, Paul Leicester 
Ford’s “Mr. Blodgett,’ Stockton’s “J. 
Weatherby Stull,” Thomas Nelson Page's 
“Norman Wentworth,’ F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s “Peter,” Kenneth Grahame. 

The bock concludes with a chapter on 
“The Ideal Banker.” We expect to issue 
this important work in time for the holiday 
season. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


a any of our readers know of friends or 
acquaintances who they think ought to 
be interested in THe Bankers Maca- 
ZINE, we would be pleased to receive from 
them the names and addresses of such per- 
sons, and we will take pleasure in forward- 
ing to them free sample copies of Tue 
Bankers MaGazinr and will extend to them 
our special book premium offer for new 
subscribers. We believe that our regular 
readers would consider that they were doing 
their friends a favor to make it possible for 
them to get acquainted with THe Bankers 
MaGazine, and we trust that our friends 
will feel at liberty to send us as many 
names of prospective readers as convenient. 
The name of the person giving us informa- 
tion as to possible subscribers will not be 
mentioned unless permission is given. 


‘* ONE PERFECT FINANCIAL MAG- 
AZINE. 


HERE are numerous financial maga- 
zines on the market, a few good 
ones, but only one PERFECT one. 

I take pleasure in renewing my _ subscrip- 
tion to THe Bankers MAGAZINE. 
Yours very truly, 
Aratuur A. Exircn, Secretary, 
North Side Savings Bank, N. Y. 
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